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THE OUTLOOK. 


a difficulty between England and Portugal, 
growing out of the recent action of the Portu- 
guese forces under the command of Major Pinto, 
has ended in the complete submission of Portugal. 
There was never any real struggle between them. 
In addition to the immense preponderance of ma- 
terial force, the English had the entire force of the 
moral issue with them in the conflict. Not only 
had Portugal violated English rights in Africa, but, 
as every one knew, her violation of those rights 
meant also the violation of every native right. 
The Portuguese undertook to meet the difficulty 
by urging submission to a council of the Powers, 
but Lord Salisbury has steadily declined letting the 
question go out of his hands, and on Saturday of 
last week the English Minister at Lisbon presented 
an ultimatum demanding the recall of the Portu- 
guese forces from the banks of the Shire, beyond 
the confluence of Ruo and south of the Zambesi, 
and from Mashonaland; with the intimation that 
if a reply were not received within twenty-four 
hours the British Legation would withdraw and 
await the response on board an English man-of-war. 
The result was an immediate convocation of a Cab- 


inet Council, and a complete backdown on the part 


of Portugal, covered only by the reservation that 
while withdrawing her forces Portugal reserves all 
her rights in the territories. This result, which 
was inevitable from the beginning, has led to 
popular disturbances in Lisbon, and to the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry. 

The death of Dr. Dodllinger, in his ninety-first 
year, does not take the world by surprise. He has 
been an old man for the last twenty years, but no 
other man in advanced years, save Leo XIII. and 
Cardinal Manning, has been more before the civil- 
ized world as a factor in civil and religious affairs. 
Inthe Roman Church, until he was excommunicated 
by the Archbishop of Munich, on his return from the 
Eeumenical Council, because he said that he chose to 
stick by the old Church instead of adhering to the 
new one which Pope Pius IX. had made, his position 
in Germany was like that of the Pope himself; and 
it was a complete misstatement of his ecclesiastical 
position in the New York “ Herald’s” obituary 
notice to make it appear that he was a cantanker- 
ous person, who behaved badly because he could 
not secure the appointment to a first-class episco- 
pate in Germany. No Roman Catholic party had 
such things to say against him until after he had 
become the leader of the Old Catholics in Germany. 
Until that time he was known among the Germans 
for much the same policy as that maintained by 
Montalembert among the French. He was the 
contemporary of Méhler, whose treatise on the rela- 
tions of Rome to Protestantism is regarded as the 
ablest work on that subject from the Papal point of 
view. Dr. Dullinger’s great work is his “ Church 
History,” which is regarded as the most thorough 
and candid statement of the fortunes of the Church 
from its beginning down to the Reformation. 
His work on the Reformation, published in 1848, 
was never completed, and has not been trans- 
lated into English, but it is commonly called “the 
most instructive account of the German Reforma- 
tion.” Many of his other works have been trans- 


lated, but some of them are out of print and very 


rare. He was as great in the ecclesiastical field as 
Von Ranke was in the field of secular history. 
* 


* 

In the earlier part of his career Dr. Dollinger 
was a leader of the Ultramontanes in Europe, 
and represented the University of Munich in the 
National Parliament. He did not cease to be 
a man of influence when he changed his ecclesi- 
astical position. Though he did not become a 
bishop, and was not the man at his advanced 
age to be a popular leader, he has divided 
with Bishop Reinkens the direction of the Old 
Catholic movement since it was organized, and his 
influence was almost as great during the last twenty 
years of his life in the effort to secure union be- 
tween the Orthodox Greek, the Anglican, and the 
Protestant Churches with the Old Catholics, as it 
was previous to that time in the Church of the 
Vatican. He stood very broadly and strongly for 
a large faith, and his position in Europe was always 
that of the foremost ecclesiastic and scholar on the 
Continent. He stood on the same plane with Dr. 
Pusey and Dr. Routh in point of learning; on the 
same plane with Cardinal Manning as an ecclesi- 
astical politician ; and as a writer of great clearness 
and strength on the weightiest subjects, Cardinal 
Newman was possibly his only rival. His master- 
piece as an ecclesiastical writer is conceded to be 
the later volume entitled “‘The First Age of Chris- 
tianity and the Church,” which his translator con- 
nected with the name of Cardinal Newman, and 
which was completed in his sixtieth year. He has 
published little since his “‘ Lectures on the Reunion 
of Churches,” which appeared in 1872, but his in- 
fluence has been felt far and wide throughout the 
religious world, despite the fact that he became the 
leader of a movement which ended in a cul de sae, 
in his vain attempt to find a middle ground be- 
tween absolute submission to ecclesiastical authority 
and the absolute spiritual supremanny of the indi- 
vidual conscience. ‘ 

Reports of a piece of Russian atrocity in Siberia 
have been floating in the English papers for some 
time past, but until very lately these reports have 
been exceedingly vague. The London “ Times” 
printed, two weeks ago, an account from a corre- 
pondent who claims to state the facts of an occur- 
rence which took place at Yakoutsk, in Siberia, 
last April. A party of fifty political prisoners were 
at that place waiting for transportation, and the 
temporary governor, from motives of economy, 
modified the arrangements for their transportation 
to such an extent that the prisoners were in mortal 
dread of starvation in the barren country through 
which their journey was to take them They pro- 
tested against this modification, and were ordered 
to present themselves before a government official. 
The order was not understood, and was conse- 
quently disobeyed, whereupon a company of soldiers 
surrounded the house where the exiles were lodged 
and made an attack upon them. In this extremity 
one of the exiles used a revolver, and in thé mélée 
which followed other exiles joined in the defense, 
wounding the governor, an officer, and a soldier, and 
killing a policeman. On the other hand, the sol- 
diers killed six of the exiles, and a court-martial 
subsequently held condemned four of the re- 
mainder to death, four more to penal servitude for 
life, six to penal servitude for twenty years, and 
eight women to penal servitude for varying periods. 
Russia is probably more indifferent to public opinion 
than any other country in Europe, and the fact 
that the whole civilized world outside the Russian 
bureaucracy is filled with indignation at the con- 


stant disclosures of cruelty in connection with the 


exile system will probably have small influence. 
There seems to be, however, good ground for the 
report that the Czar has learned something from 
Mr. Kennan’s articles, and that the final disappear- 
ance of the organized cruelties of the exile systera 
is near at hand. It cannot come a day too soon for 
the good name of Russia. The exile system in 
Siberia and the slave trade in Africa are things 
which no civilized man can think of with patience. 
They are the relics of a barbarism which ought not 
to be tolerated any longer. 
* * 
* 

The death of the Empress Augusta of Germany 
on Tuesday of last week makes another break in 
the German Imperial family, and removes from 
the German court a woman of notable strength of 
character and of fine intellectual powers. Born in 
1811, the daughter of the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, the late Empress married Prince William 
of Prussia in 1829, and from that date until the 
time of his death, almost sixty years later, she 
fulfilled the duties of her position with a high 
conscientiousness as well as with a very high con- 
ception of their dignity and importance. Punetil- 
ious in religious observances, bountiful but system- 
atic in the distribution of charities, devoted to her 
domestic life with her husband and children, the 
Empress Augusta was also deeply interested in 
literature, niusic, and the arts. Life with her, as 
with the other members of the German royal 
family, was one of continuous work. During the 
Franco-German war her whole time was given to 
all sorts of labors in behalf of wounded and sick 
soldiers. Although not so radical in her political 
views as her daughter-in-law, the Empress Freder- 
ick, she was interested in many public reforms, 
and especially in the movement looking for the 
enlargement of the educational and other oppor- 
tunities of German women. She was one of the 
few remaining figures in the German court who 
united the present Empire with those earlier days 
when the question was not whether Germany 
would dictate to the rest of Europe, but whether 
the dissevered and antagonistic German States 


would be able to preserve their autonomy. 
* * 


The political evolution, which we recently pointed 
out, of the monarchical deputies in the French Par- 
liament, has continued. The Royalists who after 
the elections called themselves ralliés are now 
endeavoring to organize themselves into a group 
that will be known by the name of “ Constitutional 
Right.” The politicians who a year ago succeeded 
in uniting all the enemies of the Republic have 
done their utmost to preserve this union, but in 
vain. The Royalists have recently broken away 
from the league which was so fatal to them at the 
last elections, and have constituted the group 
called the “ Royalistic Right.” They claim that, 
while they remain true to their principles, they will 
refrain from the warfare of the last Parliament 
against the Republic. The Royalistic deputies 
elected as Boulangists have isolated themselves 
from their former Royalistic and Republican allies 
and form the “Democratic Right.” The con- 
tinuers of the policy of agitation of last year are 
held together by the frailest of ties, with M. de 
Makau and Paul de Cassagnac at their head. 
They form the group of the “ Independent Re- 
union of the Right,” made up of Royalists sus- 
pected of political heresies and of Bonapartists. 
The formation of these groups reveals the breaking 
up of the coalition into its constitutive elements 
and a new political crystallization, full of interest, if 
not of promise for the future of the Republic. 
There has been no formal political schism in the 
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Opposition, it is true; but the important fact is 
that each one of the groups has a different ideal 
and a different attitude toward the Government, 
and that, among all, the anti-Republican hostility of 
last year is decreasing. 

4 

For some time French deputies have been study- 
ing remedies for the evils of the last Parliament. 
Their desire has been not only to lessen political 
discussions and party obstructions, but also to ac- 
celerate the general work of legislation. ‘They have 
found that it is almost impossible to prevent abuses 
of parliamentary liberty without destroying it. 
They have suggested, in the direction of the fur- 
therance of business, that permanent commissions 
should study laws and prepare them for discussion 
at the Palais Bourbon; but this would have added 
to the present difficulties of Cabinets. On that 
account it has been given up. However, this study 
of parliamentary reforms has lately given rise to 
groups of deputies, organized outside of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, for the technical study of practical 
questions. So far they are known as agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial groups. It is hoped 
that similar associations will be formed to deal with 
penitentiary, charitable, educational, and financial 
interests. The spontaneous formation of these 
groups, made up of specialists and men of profes- 
sional competence drawn from all parties, can but 
bring forth happy results. The great advantage 
derived from them will be that the laws to be 
brought before the House of Deputies will already 
have been discussed by the groups, and, through 
them, by the press. In this way the practical work 
of the Deputies will be simplified and facilitated ; 
the occasions for misunderstanding will be fewer ; 
the opportunities for political discussions will be 
rarer, and the whole movement will tend to bring 
all parties nearer together, and to promote the ulti- 
mate establishment of the democratic idea in 
French polities. 

* * 

The greatest service which can be rendered to 
the church to-day is not to recount what it has done 
in the past, or to emphasize what it is now doing, 
but to point out those things which still remain to 
be done ; in a word, to make clear to the church its 
opportunities and to hold up to it the ideal of the 
Gospels in order that it may continually contrast its 
present attainment with what it ought to be. Ata 
meeting of wage-workers held in this city last week, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted demanding 
that “all buildings consecrated as parish churches or 
chapels to the worship of God should be open, free 
to all his children,” and that “no seats should be 
sold for any service.” Father Huntington, who has 
a way of putting things with Apostolic directness, 
declared that “the church of the first three cent- 
uries was not the friend of the poor; it was the 
poor. Fifteen centuries have passed, and now the 
church is the friend of the poor, not the poor.” A 
paragraph containing the gist of his address ought 
to be seriously considered by all Christian men: 


“You are the poor: you know what I mean. You know 
that you don’t feel at home in many of the churches of this 
city. Perhaps you are welcomed into them, but I tell you a 
man doesn’t want to be welcomed into his own house. People 
and clergy get together and talk about how they are going to 
reach the poor, how they are going to bring the poor in, as 
though the poor were something beyond their reach outside 


of the church. Perhaps it is true that you are outside, but 


it oughtn’t to be. The idea seems to prevail that God has 
imposed it upon the rich, who are good, to carry the Gospel 
to the poor, who are bad. We have got to get back to first 
principles. I want you to join me in feeling that upon us 
rests a heavy responsibility—-the responsibility for the salva- 
tion of the world. You must realize that you are the Church, 
because you are poor. You've got to goand carry the Gospel 
tothe rich. It’s an awful thing to say, but it’s the truth. 
They are your brothers and sisters; they kneel, many of 
them, at the same altars with you, yet you know that they are 
constantly surrounded by temptations that never assail you. 
They have temptations to pride and to luxury, to sloth and 
to indifference, to cruelty, to forgetfulness of you, their 
brethren; they are tempted to go off to their balls and 
parties over the bodies of their poor brothers and sisters. 
You are spared from such temptation: wém’t you help to 


rescue them from their slavery? Will you leave them to 
carry upon their souls the blood of the shop-girl cut down in 
her pay, of their miners locked out and their workmen 
starved ? Won't you teach them that God’s will is that his 
opportunities should be open to all men; that the world is 
his, and that men are but his stewards? Ask them if they 
are not shutting out, in one way or another, from their 
brethren the opportunities that God has given for the free 


use of all.’’ 
* 


* 

We hardly need to say to our readers that we 
have more faith in profit-sharing, as much faith 
in municipal socialism, and less faith in State 
socialism than our English correspondent who 
gives an account of the great strikes. It can 
be depended upon as candid and none the less 
trustworthy that it is written from the point 
of view of sympathy with the working classes. 
How a democracy of wealth is to be established 
is the problem of the nineteenth century. It is 
not a simple matter; and there is no one sin- 
gle process which will bring about the desired 
result. All the various methods proposed must, in 
some measure, be combined—tax reform, enlarged 
or at least modified conceptions of governmental 
powers, 4 partnership system gradually supplant- 
ing a wages system, arbitration in lieu of industrial 
war. But the one thing that will certainly aggra- 
vate disturbance and tend toward revolution is to 
treat strikes as rebellion, and every movement for 
the elevation of the working classes and the more 
equable distribution of wealth as anarchy and rev- 


olution. 
* 


* 

We gladly give room to a letter from Dr. Plumb 
on the case of Mr. Covell. The readers of The 
Christian Union should compare it with Dr. Storrs’s 
letter, of which we give an editorial account in this 
week’s issue. It will be plain to the reader by a 
comparison of the two letters that Dr. Plumb did 
not agree with Dr. Storrs in wishing to commission 
Mr. Covell, but neither does he altogether agree with 
Dr. Alden in wishing to refuse him a commission. 
We do not think we misapprehend the facts in the 
case if we say that the delay in the Covell case 
was really a concession to those in the Prudential 
Committee who were of Dr. Plumb’s mind, who were 
neither ready to refuse nor to grant a commission to 
Mr. Covell, and who, there is reason to believe, will, 
on more mature consideration of the perils which 
environ the Board and the work which it represents, 
see clearly that Dr. Storrs’s leadership is wiser and 
more truly conservative than that of Dr. Alden. 
With which words introducing Dr. Plumb to our 
readers, we leave him to represent his own views, 
with no other comment thereon than such as is 
impliedly contained in Dr. Storrs’s letter. 

* 
* 

The decided mildness of the winter so far, and 
particularly the extraordinarily high average tem- 
perature of the month of December, have given 
rise to no little conjecture and to the airing of more 
than one preposterous theory. Perhaps that most 
generally entertained has been that the Gulf Stream 
has in some unexplained manner shifted its course. 
If it were so, the fact would have been established 
by the reports of vessels, but the Hydrographer of 
the Navy Department says that no such reports 
have been received and that no such change in the 
position of the Gulf Stream has taken place. More- 
over, the theory is disproved by the fact that the 
continuous mild weather has prevailed far into the 
interior and westward of the Alleghanies. What 
may be called the official theory to account for the 
mildness of December has just been put forth by 
General Greely, the Chief of the Signal Service 
Bureau. He points out that all through last month 
storms prevailed in the high latitudes. In Decem- 
ber at least nine storms of considerable severity 
swept from east to west across the continent north 
of the fortieth parallel of latitude. Meanwhile 
there were few and unimportant storms south of 
Canada. The passage of the northern storms 
toward the Gulf of St. Lawrence naturally caused 


a steady current of warmer air from the south and 
southwest toward the storm areas in the northeast ; 
so that the prevailing direction of the wind in this 
part of the country has been, not from the north 
and northwest, as is generally the case in Decem- 
ber, but from the south and southwest. This is a 
plausible and at the same time a scientific theory, 
and no doubt answers correctly the questions which 
have been so often asked of late. Of course it is a 
corollary of this theory that no permanent change 
in the climate is indicated or to be expected. 


* * 


Last week’s “Congressional Record” contained 
almost nothing of public interest, except the great 
number of bills introduced which had no public 
interest whatever. Under a resolution asking that 
private bills be presented and referred to the 
appropriate committees, 2,800 were brought for- 
ward in a single day. This is more than could 
be carefully examined and acted upon in an entire 
session. The fact that they cannot be well ex- 
amined leads to a sort of Congressional courtesy, 
by which every member will favor a_ certain 
number of bills proposed by every other member, 
so that these private bills become a sort of patron- 
age for individual Congressmen. Very often they 
do correct inequalities in legislation, but in general 
they mean favoritism to people who have friends at 
court. Of the public measures presented, the most 
interesting was the resolution offered by Mr. Voor- 
hees, of Indiana, directing the Attorney-General to 
report what instructions, if any, had been issued to 
United States District Attorney Chambers, at Indi- 
anapolis, to prevent the arrest of Colonel Dudley, 
the author of the famous “ blocks of five” letter. 
District Attorney Chambers is reported to have de- 
clared that Colonel Dudley’s letter exhibited only 
“a patriotic interest in elections.” The Administra- 
tion was warmly defended against Mr. Voorhees’s 
attack by Senator Edmunds. Before the Ways 
and Means Committee the most interesting hear- 
ing was that upon the wool duties. The leading 
free-trader who was heard claimed that free wool 
would greatly help manufacturers and consumers, 
and urged that it would also help the wool- 
growers. The amount manufactured, he said, 
would increase so much that more wool would be 
used, and consequently prices would rise. This 
was an obvious absurdity. If free wool is going to 
raise the price of wool to the producers, then it will 
be injurious to -manufacturers and consumers. 
The only sensible reason why wool-growers should 
favor free wool is a belief that every dollar added — 
to the price of the raw wool which they sell adds 
nearly two dollars to the price of the manufactured 
wool which they buy. 

* 


* 
* 


The claims of the cities of Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and New York to the honor of being 
chosen as the place of holding the World's Fair 
have been presented the past week before a com- 
mitttee of the United States Senate. It is ex- 
pected that this committee will report a bill on the 
subject within a week or ten days. The arguments 
before the committee were able and extremely 
elaborate; here and there there was perhaps 4 
touch of “ buncombe”’ in the speeches, but, as a rule, 
they were moderate and courteous. The argu- 
ments which have attracted the most notice were 
those by ex-Mayor Cregier in behalf of Chicago, 
and by Mr. Chauncey Depew, ex-Senator Warner 
Miller, and Mr. Bourke Cockran in behalf of 
New York. Mr. Depew’s argument, in particular, 
was comprehensive, keen, and brilliant. -We need 
not rehearse here the many reasons adduced by 
him and the other representatives of this city in 
behalf of New York’s claims. Those reasons have 
been repeated again and again, and are so forcible 
that there is little doubt that they will prevail. 
Mr. Depew dwelt particularly on the poor impres- 
sion made by this country in the Paris Exposition 
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and urged that that impression should be removed 
by a comprehensive International Fair, such as 
could be held successfully only in New York. An 
important suggestion which has recently been made 
in regard to the World's Fair deserves tmmediate 
and serious attention. It is that, as the time is 
short, and as Columbus landed, not in the spring, 
but in the fall of the year which is to be com- 
memorated, it would be fitting and reasonable, 
instead of opening the Exposition in May, 1892, as 
has been proposed, to lay the corner-stone of the 
important permanent buildings in October, 1892, 
with exercises commemorative of the landing of 
Columbus, and to open the Exposition in the spring 


following. 


In furtherance of our purpose to make The 
Christian Union a medium for the fullest and most 
trustworthy information concerning all educational 
matters, we begin the publication this week of a 
regular department of Educational Notes to be 
furnished by the head of one of the largest prepar- 
atory schools in the country—an expert in all 
educational matters, and one who has unusual 
facilities for informing himself about the educational 
condition of the country. We shall shortly begin 
the publication of a series of important articles 
discussing matters of immediate interest in the edu- 
cational world, by those who not only hold the 
highest positions, but who represent the soundest 
and the most progressive thought concerning edu- 
cational methods. Believing that education in one 
form or another is at the bottom of all social, 
political, and religious progress, The Christian 
Union is glad to count itself the ally of all sound 
progress in education by giving its readers the 
fullest information, and by recording for their 
benefit the comment and suggestion of the ablest 


educators. 


* * 
* 


According to recent reports a submarine boat, 
driven by electric power, has proved successful in 
experimental voyages in the harbor of Toulon. 
This little craft, forty-five feet long and five and a 
half feet in diameter, is very properly called the 
“Gymnote.” It sinks under water until it becomes 
invisible, and then makes its way by the aid of a 
gyroscope, the distance covered being caleulated by 
the turns of the screw. During the trial trips in 
Toulon harbor the little craft carried four men, and 
the air remained sufficiently pure. The uses of such 
a vessel, if it can be made thoroughly trustworthy, 
are many and obvious. Fortunately, it promises to 
serve the purposes of recovery a good deal more 
efficiently than the purposes of destruction. For 
the rescue of submerged treasures, and for the pur- 
pose of submarine exploration, the “ Gymnote ”’ or 
its suecessors may possess positive utility of a high 
order. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Ex-Senator Elbridge G. Lap- 
ham, of this State, died on January 8 at his resi- 
dence on Canandaigua Lake. He had served in 
Congress for four terms, and in 1881 was elected 
to the United States Senatorship made vacant by 
the resignation of Roscoe Conkling.——The King 
of Spain has improved in health, and it is now 
thought may recover; the Marquis of Hartington 
is also improving. M. Solotouchine, Chief of the 
Russian Secret Police, has been shot and killed by. 
a female Nihilist. The funeral of the Empress 
Augusta took place with great pomp last Satur- 
day. Another subway explosion took place in 
New York last Saturday, this time at the corner of 


Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth Street. No one was 


injured; but might it not be as well not to wait 
until these explosions have caused great loss of life 
before finding definitely their cause and applying 
the remedy ?———Calvin S. Brice has been nomi- 
nated by the Ohio Democrats for the United States 
Senate. 


The epidemic of influenza or “grip” 


is decreasing both in this country and abroad; the 
death rate in this city is still very high.—Pro- 
fessor Henry N. Day, of Yale University, died in 
New Haven last Sunday, at the age of eighty-seven. 
William D. Kelley, member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania since 1860, and often called “the 
Father of the House,” died in Washington last 
Thursday. Judge Kelley was born in 1814, was 
admitted to the bar in 1844, and served as one of 
the judges of the Philadelphia Court of Common 
Pleas from 1847 to 1856. He joined the Repub- 
lican party on its formation, and was a delegate to 
the Chicago Convention of 1860. He was a man 
of unquestioned character and ability. As a legis- 
lator he was best known by his earnest advocacy of 
the extreme high protectionist theory and for his 
views on the greenback and silver questions. 


DR. STORRS’S LETTER. 


HE New York “ Independent” of last week 
published a letter from Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
President of the American Board, apropos of the 
Covell case. Its length—it occupies five columns of 
the “Independent”—and some question of the 
propriety of such a bodily transfer from the col- 
umns of a contemporary, preclude our publication 
of it in full. This is, however, the less necessary 
since in all it says specifically concerning the case of 
Mr. Covell it confirms the accuracy of the informa- 
tion which we have already given to our readers, 
and in what it says respecting the general principles 
which should actuate the Prudential Committee 
and the Board it reaffirms what the author had 
previously said in his letter of acceptance. The 
now famous minute in the Covell case, though 
mainly composed by Dr. Storrs, was composed as 
an explanation to accompany Mr. Covell’s appoint- 
ment, not as a ground for his postponement, and 
though that postponement was acquiesced in by Dr. 
Storrs because it was better than indefinite post- 
ponement, it was not voted for by him; it was not 
adopted unanimously. To state, as has been stated, 
that this minute was his handiwork, was hardly 
ingenuous, and was, as we have heretofore said, 
distinctly unjust to him. “ In one sense,” he says, 
“it is true, as has been stated, that I wrote it, in 
both its parts. In another, and a true sense, it was 
not mine; the first part of it being applied to a 
different conclusion from what I had contemplated, 
the last part being shaped to express as carefully 
and distinctly as possible the decision of others, in 
which decision, except as an alternative to some- 
thing more distinctly opposed to my views, I could 
not concur.”’ 

Dr. Storrs, passing from the particular case of 
Mr. Covell to the more general question, reaffirms 
his well-known views respecting the possibility of 
probation after death : 


‘*T have never hesitated to characterize it, when occasion 
demanded, as in my judgment without authority in the 
Seripture, unhistorical—unless the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of purgatory may be thought to have some affinity with it— 
as out of harmony with the consensus of existing evangelical 
thought, and as a too daring attempt to add to the Gospel 
something which the Master had not put therein. It has 
seemed to me especially unfriendly to faithful, fervent, and 
patient missionary labor ; since it appears, at least, to justify 
the expectation that if men do not hear the Gospel in this life 
they will have a vastly extended space for repentance in the 
ages beyond, under the immediate exhibition of Christ, and 
in utter separateness from all present temptations of the 
world and of the flesh.’’ 


But, as he very clearly shows, this is not now the 
question at issue. No one has asked to have the 
American Board indorse this doctrine, even by re- 
mote implication. And though there are many of 
us who believe that the ancient position of the 
Board is the truly conservative one—the position 
urged with such gentle vigor by Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
that the Board is not, and never should be, a theo- 
logical court to pronounce on theological hypotheses 
—still there has been no effort even to induce the 
Board to retract, as we hope and believe it some- 
time will, the theological resolution which it un- 


wisely adopted at Des Moines. The question really 
at issue in Mr. Covell’s case, as in the previous case 
of Mr. Noyes, is stated by Dr. Storrs, with an 
autobiographic touch in the statement that adds 
both to its interest and its value: 

‘** While I was sitting on the platform at Springtield two 
years ago, listening to the debate in which I purposely took 
no part, the faces of seminary students were before me, the 
expression of which enlightened me on some things. They 
were, to all appearance, precisely such students as we most 
need, for hard but fruitful missionary work ; young, strong, 
earnest of spirit, and highly intelligent, but with a present 
expression of hesitation, doubt, almost painful perplexity, 
overlaying their primary expression of candor, moral en- 
thusiasm, and loyalty to Christ. The question fronted me on 
the spot; it faced me afterward in every hour of the weeks 
which intervened between that meeting and my acceptance of 
the presidency; it has never since ceased to oceupy my 
thoughts: What should be, what must be, the attitude of 
the Board and of its Committee toward such young men ?— 
coming from our own households and churches, from our 
particular colleges and seminaries; not holding the doctrine 
of a future probation with any assured and final conviction, 
but doubting about it, feeling that perhaps it may be true. 
and, with the impulsive temperament of youth, which does 
not look before and after, hoping that it is true.” 

To this question Dr. Storrs gave answer in his 
letter of acceptance ; he repeated it by voice and by 
vote in the committee-room in Boston in the case of 
Mr. Covell; the two answers are identical : 

“Tf any decisively and deliberately maintain that 
beyond the grave wait ages of grace for those who 
have not heard here of Christ, then, so far as I am 
concerned, they will tarry at home, to do what good 
they may find to do here.” But “those who doubt, 
who do not know, whose impressions are still tenta- 
tive and unfixed,” are “not to be met by any abrupt 
and sharp-edged challenge, to the effect that ‘if 
you doubt you cannot go.’” “ Each case must be 
considered by itself, patiently, candidly ; the essen- 
tial moral element in the mind of a candidate can be 
reached, and it must be somebody’s business to do it.” 
“It cannot be done, in my judgment, by the mere 
presentation of creed-forms, useful as these are in 
many ways, and highly as [ honor them. The 
subtler states and processes of thought in an eager, 
sensitive, and troubled young mind can no more be 
accurately measured by such than a perfume in the 
air can be measured by yard-sticks.” 

The true solution for these doubts and uncertain- 
ties Dr. Storrs believes to lie in Christian activity, 
not in philosophic arguments or selected texts of 
Scripture. And he emphasizes this conviction by 
adding, with a perceptible twinkle in his eye, that 
“about the last thing which I should do for a young 
man of this ardent and receptive mind, in this 
dubious state, of whom I wanted to make a mission- 
ary, would be to discourage his missionary impulse 
and send him back to Andover, with a more or less 
keen sense of repulse, to get further light on escha- 
tology.” Applying these general principles to the 
case of Mr. Covell, he describes him as “a sincere, 
manly student,” “ who had no assured conviction on 
the subject of probation after death,” and “ who 
was as earnest to preach the Gospel as if he posi- 
tively knew that after death was no chance of re- 
pentance ;” and adds : “ He seemed to me likely to 
make a good missionary—diligent, faithful, with a 
spirit receptive of what God should teach; and 
while I was sorry that his mind was not wholly in 
tune with mine, I should have been glad to leave 
that mind just where it was, with no fresh bias 
against my convictions, until missionary service had 
had its effect on him.” 

While Dr. Storrs expresses the highest regard 
for all the members of the Committee and for each 
of the Secretaries, and personal friendship and 
affectionate honor for the Home Secretary, it is 
clear that his method of dealing with this question is 
not what has come to be known as the Alden method ; 
that he disapproves the inquisitorial cross-examina- 
tion of candidates, the use of creeds and “ little mem- 
orandums,” the citation of texts, the chilling of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm by the suspicion of evangelical 
soundness of volunteers, the “ pinning of candidates’ 
attention to the austere problems of the future,” the 
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“ abrupt and sharp-edged challenge, if you doubt 
you cannot go.” And he intimates, though in care- 
ful and well-chosen phraseology, that if this spirit 
is to animate the Prudential Committee, and this 
method is to characterize the reception of mission- 
ary volunteers, the Board must look for some one 
else to take “ the head of the Board which I shall 
only too gladly vacate.” In short, if we understand 
Dr. Storrs’s letter aright, he means the American 
Board and the public to understand, though he uses 
no phraseology which can be tortured into a threat, 
that if the Board should, on the one hand, ap- 
prove, by its words or its action, the doctrine of a 
future probation, or should, on the other, continue 
the policy which repels and discourages men of the 
character and spirit of Mr. Covell, it must look for 
a new President. 

We have acted in this article simple as a reporter, 
not asacritic. Wedo not believe that the “larger 


* hope” will cut the nerve of missions; on the con- 


trary, we believe it will deepen and enlarge mission- 
ary consecration, which is fed, not by either fears 
or hopes for humanity, but by appreciation of the 
love of Christ and by the contagion of his spirit. 
But we agree heartily with Dr. Storrs that the 
Board ought not, directly or indirectly, to indicate 
approval of the hypothesis of a future probation in 
any of its forms, and that it is only by the methods 
he proposes, and in the spirit he proposes them, 
that the present breach can be healed and the 
Board reunited for its Christian work. It is, at all 
events, reasonably certain that either the adminis- 
tration at Boston must, by change in personnel or 
change in spirit and method, conform to the policy 
which Dr. Storrs has laid down, and must carry it 
out in the spirit and temper which he has mani- 
fested, or it must be prepared to accept next fall 
his declination and to take up the work of the 
Board with a new President in his place. 


SENATOR VEST’S LETTER. 


ENATOR Vest’s letter in another column on 
Indian education is written in reply to our re- 
quest for information as to the plan which he would 
propose to substitute for General Morgan’s compre- 
hensive scheme of a public school system at Federal 
expense and under Féderal control. With the ut- 
most respect for the honorable Senator, it does not 
seem to us that he answers the question. 

He eulogizes the Indian schools established by 
the Jesuits. ‘The truth is, of the Roman Catholic 
schools as of the Protestant schools, some are good 
and some are poor. But we do not suppose that 
the Senator would devolve the entire work of Indian 
education on the Jesuits, or that they would be will- 
ing to undertake it—unless, indeed, it were proposed 
that the United States Government should pay the 
bills and the Jesuits take the money and do the 
work. And we do not suppose that is Senator 
Vest’s plan. If any one had attacked the Jesuit 
schools, the honorable Senator’s testimony would be 
in order in their defense. But they are not at- 
tacked. If General Morgan proposed to do away 
with all the church schools, or with all Jesuit 
schools, that testimony would be in order. But he 
has distinctly and repeatedly disavowed any such 
intention. 

The churches, with the aid of the Government, 
are educating about 12.000 Indian children, and 
leaving between 30 000 and 40,000 Indian children 
to grow up in ignorance. The real question before 
Congress is this: What shall we do with these 
30.000 or 40,000 Indian children? General Mor- 
gan says, Educate them. How? At schools es- 
tablished by the United States Government, main- 
tained by the United States Government, and 
controlled by the United States Government. What 
kind of schools? Various kinds—day schools, 
boarding schools, industrial schools, literary schools, 
primary schools, high schools, as they may be 


needed, each in its proper place. How will you get 
the children to attend? Compel them. 

This is the plan which Senator Vest thinks 
shows General Morgan to be utterly ignorant of 
the Indian character and racial peculiarities. We 
have asked him to show our readers a better plan. 
They will judge for themselves whether his letter 
outlines a better plan. Whenever a better plan 
than General Morgan’s is proposed, we are ready 
to take up with it. Till then we are for his plan. 
But we are, first, last, and all the time, for some 
plan that will educate all the Indian children out 
of barbarism into civilization. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE OF THE 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


— three days’ Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Boston in December seems to us 
far more significant than the space allotted to it in 
the newspapers would indicate. We doubt if either 
the members or the ministers of the churches, whose 
sentiments the Alliance endeavors to arouse and to 
express, have adequately recognized its new outlook 
and its extended range of interest and effort. 

During the forty years of its existence prior to 
1886, the Evangelical Alliance had chiefly repre- 
sented Protestant interests as opposed to Romanist, 
and was known to the membership of the churches 
by not much else than by its programmes of sub- 
jects for the January week of prayer. 

In 1886 the Alliance officially recorded its con- 
viction that our Christian civilization is passing 
through a grave but ill-appreciated ‘crisis, and its 
recognition of the call thus presented for united 
Christian effort to avert the imminent peril. In 
view of the enlargement of its work thus re- 
quired, Dr. Josiah Strong assumed, in December, 
1886, the new office of General Secretary. In 
March, 1888, the enlarging work required the new 
office of Field Secretary to be filled by Dr. Frank 
Russell. 

Vigorously moving forward in its new line of 
work, the Alliance has held, besides many minor 
meetings in different parts of the country, two great 
conferences, for three days each, at Washington in 
1887 and at Boston in 1889. No pains were spared 
to arouse a preparatory interest in these. For sev- 
eral weeks previous to the Boston Conference the 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, of Brooklyn, left his parish 
and devoted himself to a tour in which many prelim- 
inary meetings were held. It is now timely to con- 
sider @hat was done, and to sustain for future effort 
whatever interest has been aroused. The proceed- 
ings of the Washington Conference are already in 
book form, and those of the Boston Conference 
soon will be. We bespeak for them the attention 
of all those who fear that the Antichrists of this 
time are too mighty to be defeated by any one 
church or sect in an independent line of effort. 

The precise nature of the new interests espoused 
by the Alliance appears in the programmes of these 
two conferences. In a total of thirty-three topics 
we notice only one which reminds us of the anti- 
Romanist activity of the Alliance during its first 
forty years. All the present lines converge upon 
the one idea of united Christian effort for the Chris- 
tianization of society. The drink evil, the social 
vice, illiteracy, immigration, the divorce evil, the 
misuse of wealth, the capital and labor question, the 
needs and perils of great cities, moral legislation, 
and cognate topics, receive great prominence. At 
Washington the claims of Christian Socialism were 
for the first time advocated on the floor of the Al- 
liance. The same subject received at Boston still 
more thorough treatment in an elaborate paper by 
Professor Ely, which elicited great applause. In 
these conferences and upon such topics some of the 
most influential thinkers and leaders have come to 
the front—men like Presidents McCosh and Low, 
Bishop Huntington, and the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 


In announcing this new departure the Alliance 
declared, in June, 1887, that only through con- 
certed and organized action could the Christian 
forces make head against the present social perils. 
It therefore proposed to educate, consolidate, and 
direct those forces in some channel of practicable 
union. It has worthily carried out this declaration 
thus far. How far and how efficiently it can go on 
to the desired results will depend on the churches 
and ministers to whom it appeals, and on their 
responsiveness to their grand opportunity. 

Canon Fremantle, in treating of “The World as 
the Subject of Redemption,” has truly said that the 
establishment of political and social relations on a 
religious basis is “the most divine work given to 
man.” Christianity no doubt addresses itself first 
to the individual, but it is satisfied with nothing 
less than the regeneration of society. A new heart 
is the first thing in order to salvation, but a new 
heart must in consistency create as the next thing 
anew environment, for the sake of making new 
hearts more attainable, and more completely re- 
newed from the center to the circumference both of 
private and of public life. It is for this that the most 
successful workers among the slums of London say 
that “the social reformer must go hand in hand 
with the Christian missionary, if he be not himself 
the Christian missionary.” To labor for the con- 
version of individual sinners, while leaving the 
social and political causes at work which multiply 
sinners, has been the peculiar folly of the church. 
It is hopeless to expect the kingdom of heaven to 
appear in certain quarters of the city in advance 
of dwellings where decent and wholesome life is 
possible. 

In the new departure of the Evangelical Alliance 
we see beginning to crystallize in definite action 
the conviction that has long been spreading among 
the thoughtful, that our idea of the Gospel must be 
broadened out to Jesus’s conception of it as fulfill- 
ing the law and the prophets. The law and the 
prophets took special care of some social interests 
which Christian mev have mostly left to take their 
chance in the party conflicts of the ins and the outs 
for patronage and office. The most prominent 
thing in the Old Testament teaching is its ideal of 
society as regulated by the divine principles of jus- 
tice, mercy, and fraternity. On these principles 
the law and the prophets required the largest dis- 
tribution of comforts (or what the Christian So- 
cialists call “the nationalization of luxury”), and 
a constant redistribution of advantages as opposed 
to their monopolization. Yet Christendom has 
acquiesced in the survival of the fittest, while 
the rule of Mosaism was fitting the unfit to sur- 
vive. 

Upon this socialistic underpinning of the law and 
the prophets Jesus based his work of completion. 
He even re-enacted the substance of it in the two 
fundamental principles which he pregcribed for the 
social order of his followers: (1) scrupulous care 
for “the little ones ”—all the weak and poor; (2) 
burdens to be apportioned according to ability—to 
the strongest the most of service. All this social- 
istic underpinning and foundation has been dropped 
out by the narrow, individualistic theory which 
treats the Gospel as if Christ’s object were 
to save men one by one out of a society un- 
regulated by his law. The result shames us in ~ 
the prevalence of the vilest heathenism and worst 
misery on earth in the commercial centers where 
churches are most numerous and wealthy. 

These shameful and saddening contrasts have 
revealed our mistake. It is no longer in the 
narrow line of the technical revival of religion 
that the new Christian purpose exclusively runs, 
but for a revival that seeks to carry Christian 
principle into municipal and national administra- 
tion, so that Gospel work shall realize Jesus's pro- 
gramme of fulfilling the law and the prophets. 

The movement which the Evangelical Alliance 
has initiated on this line is, in our view, most hope- 
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ful. It has been initiated with great vigor. Many 
auxiliary organizations have been formed in the 
large towns; local conferences have been held ; 
correspondence is increasingly active. Still, it is 
as yet only a beginning. The inertia of old habit 
is ponderous. ‘The warping and blinding force of 
old traditions is potent. It is at present an educa- 
tional campaign. The great mass of Christian 
people have yet to acquire Christian ideas of what 
interests the kingdom of heaven includes, and of 
the responsibilities of Christian citizenship as dis- 
tinct from party ties. The church has hardly 
begun to set social problems in the light of the 
central truth of the Incarnation, or to realize her 
calling to make Christ incarnate in the social 
order, in the laws of the city and the common- 
wealth. 

Meanwhile the work of education will advance 
more rapidly if, as we hope, the Alliance will 
early undertake some educational object lessons, to 
show on a small scale what can be done by united 
Christian action. As Mr. Lincoln said at a dark 
crisis of the war, you must give us victories. 
Take, for instance, the Louisiana lottery as now 
carried on through the National post-office. How 
much stronger must we be to abolish that? 
There are limitations imposed by the Constitution 
of the Alliance itself, which must somehow be 
obviated. Excluding, as it does, some Protestant 
Christians and all Roman Catholic Christians, to 
whom, however, the social interests on its pro- 
gramme are dear, it is plain to us that some 
method either of inelusion or of co-operation must 
connect it with these, before some objects are 
achieved for which, as for the suppression of the 
saloon, the united effort of all Christians is indis- 
pensable. 


THE REAL FOUNDATION. 


|" is a great gain when a man sees the real 
foundations of success in life with such clearness 
that he is no longer confused or led astray 
by illusions. Every conception of success which 
does not depend on honest work intelligently and 
faithfully done is an illusion; a conception, that 
is, which is essentially misleading, and which 
sooner or later involves disappointment or defeat. 
It is by no means uncommon to hear men explain 
the suecess of others by reference to personal 
influence, claims of friendship, luck, or chance. 
That all these elements at times enter into a man’s 
life is undeniable ; but no man ever yet won a true 
success or kept it who depended on any of these 
things. Friendly influence sometimes opens the 
door to a fine position ; a piece of what, for lack 
of fuller knowledge, we call pure luck, sometimes 
brings a man a fine opportunity ; but no man can 
hold the position or prove himself equal to the 
opportunity without discovering character and 
capacity. In the severe competition of life, sooner 
or later a man’s claims are adjudicated on the 
basis of what he really is. The one thing upon 
which we must all depend for our real success is 
the quality of our work. No man who holds his 
position by mere tact, by the good-will of others, 
by friendly influence, or by any of the numerous 
combinations which may be effected by a skillful 
tactician, has any real foothold in life ; he may be 
swept away in a moment. There will come a 
time when tact will prove unequal to the strain of 
the situation, when friendly influence will be un- 
availing, when the fortunate combination cannot be 
made. He only is secure whose work has the 
quality which makes it essential to the success of 
an enterprise. A man whose work is stamped 
with honesty and competency, depends for his posi- 
tion in life on something which is a part of himself, 
not upon extraneous combinations of circumstances. 
Put your strength into the doing of your work, and 
the question of stability and success will settle 
itself. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The truck-driver of the metropolis is a godsend. 
It is curious how, in a large enough city, the common 
characteristics of men engaged in the same business 
become obvious. The mass makes community and 
color. Thus, long ago, London had its chairmen, and 
has at this day its distinct class of drivers of the han- 
som cab. You may go far and not find a specimen of 
the hansom cabman outside of London—in his taci- 
turnity, his calm, his elegance, his Jehu-driving, his 
courtesy of the wheel, wherein he scallops his way 
along the Strand with the nicety and rapidity of a first - 
prize Roman charioteer. London is his habitat. The 
fish does not swim in other waters. In other waters 
the same man changes colors. In Paris, who that 
takes a fiacre looks for the dash of the Londoner, for 
his majesty in the social world of the street in which 
he moves? No; Paris and Berlin are both sodden in 
their kutschers. I shall never forget, by the way, the 
impotent anger, the utter helplessness and extreme in- 
dignation of a Berlin cabman with whom I once made 
a short journey. It was a bitterly cold night in Jan- 
uary, and every kutscher was wrapped up and muffled 
up to twice his normal size, with nothing showing but 
a pair of blazing red spots for cheeks, and over them 
a gray mixture of hair and frost to represent the eyes— 
like a grizzly’s. It was altogether hopeless to tell 
these gentlemen apart, or to recognize any one of them 
again. I was bound to a celebrated concert, and drove 
up just in the thick of the arrivals. The driver had 
been very glad to get my trade that night, for it was 
during the Franco-German war, and there was not 
much cabbing nor anything else in Berlin but crape 
and Depesches from the seat of war. I alighted at 
the gas-lit door and found I had nothing but a five- 
thaler bill, which I showed to my friend on the box, 
asking forchange. “Goon!” shouted the polizei officer 
tohim. “ My geld, geld!” protested the driver. “Go 
on! goon!” came back to him. [ tried to follow him 
to fix an appointment. The vehicles pressed from be- 
hind up the narrow drive ; the snow was deep off the 
porch. I stood at the extreme corner, like a person on 
the last pile-head of a dock taking a farewell of a de- 
parting companion on a steamer. The air trembled 
with oathful mutterings of disgust ; and that ride went 
for nothing. That would never have happened to the 


London driver. 
* * 


* 

However, this is a digression. There are faint 
symptoms of the London man fluttering in New York. 
Perhaps he will develop, full-fledged, after awhile. It 
must be the peculiar style of vehicle that makes the 
man—as a man’s business will almost always affect 
him, one way or another. Circumstances make habits, 
even if they don’t make character. For instance, the 
sailor is made careless and hearty ; the banana-peddler 
is made patient and wary of the police; the haber- 
dasher is observant of everybody’s neckwear and col- 
lars ; the beggar is watchful for a favorable physiog- 
nomy ; the newsboy is eagle-eyed for a customer ; the 
capitalist becomes wary of investment and conserva- 
tive; the speculator apprehends all crises. In the 
same way—though perhaps more picturesquely and 
pointedly—the hansom may make the driver. This 
vehicle, this towering, swaying, huge-wheeled ship of 
the streets (as we have been told the camel is the “ ship 
of the desort,” and as we may imagine the elephant is 
the ship of East India), this high, commanding perch, 
whence the manipulator of the ribbons drives every- 
thing before him, does undoubtedly modify the man 
and tend to make a class of men. Who could be 
sleepy, sodden, on the whip-seat of a hansom? It 
might even wake up the Berlin kutscher. And how 
should a man in that high station not become elegant, 
piquant, dashing, in his attire, even as he is dashing in 
his street career? Therefore do you not behold him 
in a silk hat of the fashion ?—or possibly he may 
fancy a derby of the box-coat hue ; in either he is 
stylish. And do you ever see him with a soiled collar 
or an untrim face ? (Nine out of ten of them shave, I 
believe.) In short, cast your eye skyward once in a 
while, you who walk the New York mire or breathe 
the New York dust, and take note whether he is vot 
often a handsome fellow—yes, downright handsome. 
It must be that his fast-moving, elevated life makes 
him noble, in the sense that we are apt to speak of the 
swift and soaring eagle as, at least, a noble-looking bird. 
What wonder is it, then, that this man should have the 
same feeling that the captain of the ocean steamer has 
when you see him pacing the deck or on the bridge, in 


the bluest of blue clothes, the yellowest of yellow 
buttons, the whitest of white collars ? 
* 
* 

The query is, whether the hansom in New York will 
not produce the same manner of driver that the hansom 
produces in London ? 7 

That, however, is merely a branch inquiry. What 
Spectator is talking about is trackmen ; only it is not 
well to start crawling out along a branch without crawl- 
ing out to the end, if it will hold, and looking over the 
end to see where it ends and that it does end. That is 
the method of the caterpillar. But the tree that we 
started out to climb is the truckman. He is paled, 
perhaps, by having been compared with the more 
brilliantly fledged variety of his species—the hansom 
cabman. But he is solid—as a body, I mean ; and not 
as an individual body, but as an aggregate body. For 
he far excels the hansom cabman in numbers. He isthe 
main body of the driving army, so to speak. He is the 
infantry. The hansom cabman is the gay, dashing 
cavalry, the butterfly of the service, neat, picturesque, 
flying. The truck-driver does the heavy work. 

It is well that every commander should look keenly 
to this, the slower-moving body of tha service, as well 
as to the dash of his horse. And to us, who grope 
about the vast range of streets on foot, in a small, 
microscopic way—even as we marvel at the persistence 
and energy of some busy, wingless bug marching off 
straight, ad we sometimes see him, on one knows not 
how long a journey—to us pedestrian creatures it is 
highly important to know of what character this main 
body of the driving world is. For here—if we may 
regard the driving world and the non-driving world as 
set over against one another—we encounter the main 
body of the enemy. Here is the heat and the thick of 
the battle—between the truck-drivers and the street- 
erossers. Though it be said that peace dominates the 
earth, here is our vast modern war. 

It may be well to note that, if the laws, that is to say 
the tabulated wisdom of the City Fathers, were properly 
observed, or only just observed at all, this warfare 
would undoubtedly cease on the instant. The City 
Fathers, beneficent men! have given us laws for our 
protection. They have done their best. The fault 
is not theirs. Even though the pedestrian may seem 
to be~unbefriended, he is not alone ; the City Father is 
by his side. Should not one always stop to be grateful, 
to say “ Thank you” ? 


* * 
* 


The City Fathers, then, viewing the ordinary public 
with a parental eye, did, once upon a time, enact—and 
it may be found tabulated in the city ordinances, prob- 
ably even at this day—that five feet (no less and no 
more—none of your “reasonable distance,” nor any- 
thing like that; the City Fathers were up-and-down 
people, and when they gave a right they gave it dis- 
tinctly, in figures, so that you could know what it was 
and embrace it as a reality)—they decreed, I say, that 
there should be five feet, in the streets of New York, at 
every crossing, between the tail-end of a passing vehicle 
and the nose of the horse (or mule or other animal) 
drawing the next following vehicle. Imagine that! 
Five feet between teams at a crossing! The populace 
would undoubtedly be quite too set up to see that. 

Again—further witness to the forethought and pa- 
rental nature of the City Father—another ordinance 
one day found its way into life, declaring that in round- 
ing a street corner no vehicle should proceed faster 
than at the rate of——I confess I have wholly for- 
gotten what the rate of speed permitted by that ordi- 
nance is. At any rate, if it were of any consequence 
for anybody to know, the exact number of miles per 
minute could be ascertained by reference to the book. 


* * 


But, like many another statute passed to regulate 
something that cannot be regulated by statute, these 
ordinances are manifestly but a kindly expression of 
opinion on the part of the City Fathers toward the 
populace. (There was never a Common Council with- 
out a heart.) But who could expect more than an 
expression of opinion? Shall we have a policeman at 
every crossing to keep the teams five feet apart ? 
Fancy Canal Street and Broadway, Mail Street and 
Broadway, Cortlandt Street and Broadway, Fulton 
Street and Broadway, with the teams being kept five 
feet apart! Moreover, shall we station a policeman 
at every four-corners up-town to see that the butcher 
boy does not make more than, say, three miles to an 
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hour turning the corner? Let the butcher boy go! 
Leave our lives to ourselves to take care of ; it costs 
too much any other way, City Father. 

Very well, then, we, the pedestrian army, have been 
brought face to face with the bulk of the enemy’s 
infantry, the truckmen. We meet them at the cross- 
ings. That is our battle-ground; and what kind of 
an enemy he is may be gathered from the remark of 
the street-car driver, made some years ago, when he 
had bigger loads than he has now, and when it was 
important for iim of a morning to make good time 
down College Place to get the brokers to business in 
season. At the crossing of Chambers Street he was 
asked by a mild passenger, “ Driver, which has the right 
of way, the street-car or the dray ?” With the thunder- 
tones which come of street-car driving, and with the 
ornaments of language that are always in fashion in 
the driving world, he replied, “The pole has the right 
of way!” Such the enemy. And yet it was observed 
in the Spectator’s opening sentence that the owners of 
those.very poles were a godsend. How reconcile it? 
The Spectator will not attempt to explain. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


By THE Hon. GrorGe G. VEstT, 
United States Senator from Missourt. 


M* ideas in regard to the education of Indian 
children are based upon actual observation 
and experience among the Indian tribes. It seems 
to me that the only safe way to treat the subject is 
to accept the results of experience, and hold on to 
what we have without entering into the domain of 
theory and speculation. 

The published utterances of Colonel Morgan show 
that he is utterly ignorant of the Indian character 
and racial peculiarities. He proposes to establish 
a general*common school system, including gram- 
mar and high schools, among the Indians, similar 
to that now existing among the whites, and, to 
mse his own expression, “ what is good enough for 
a white man is good enough for the Indian.” It 
seems to me that Colonel Morgan ignores entirely 
what should be the leading consideration upon this 
question, and that is the absolute truth that what is 
suitable to the education of white is worthless 
when applied to the education of Indian children. 
It seems to me that wherever we have been able 
to find an instrumentality which secures the desired 
end, it should be adopted and preserved by the Gov- 
ernment without regard to religious differences. 
Some years ago, when-a member of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs in the Senate, I visited all the 
Indian tribes in Montana, and I did not find a sin- 
gle day school that seemed to be doing any good in 
the way of Indian education. The rolls of attend- 
ance in these schools showed in some instances sev- 
eral hundred names, while the teachers admitted 
upon examination that three-fourths of their schol- 
ars were never seen except upon ration days. My 
conclusion from what I among the Indians 
was that the reservation boarding-school, where 
the Indian child is taken away from the parents 
and not permitted to return to the tepee at night, 
furnished the best, if not the only, instrumentality 
for Indian education. 

I am a Protestant by birth and teaching, and 
have not the slightest prejudice in favor of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but I have no doubt that 
the Jesuit mission boarding-schools are doing the 
best work in the West. The Jesuit school at the 
St. Ignatius Mission on the Flathead Reservation in 
Montana is a conspicuous example of what can be 
done by patience and systematic energy in the edu- 
cation of Indian children. This school was estab- 
lished by Father’ DeSmet in 1850, and was at first 
devoted to the education of females only. It was 
found from experience that the Indian girl, when 
taught to dress like the whites and to speak the 
English language, was subjected on her return to 
the tribe to universal ridicule, and the result invaria- 
bly was that she relapsed into barbarism and became 
the most abandoned of her sex. In view of Ris 
experience, the Jesuits then established a male 
school, separate from but under the same manage- 
ment with that of the female, and the result has 
been that the young men and women, after graduat- 
ing, marry, and each couple becomes a nucleus of 
civilization and Christianity in the neighborhood 
where they fix their home. Some years ago, a 
manual training-school was established at this 
Mission, and it has been found that the Indian boys 
exhibit the greatest interest in learning the mechan- 
ical arts, and are anxious to become self-supporting. 
This is the great object of Indian education. The 


child must be taken away from the parents, and 
kept away until the idea of self-support and self- 
reliance becomes fixed and available. 

At the last session of the Fiftieth Congress the 
Senate passed with great unanimity a bill provid- 
ing for the compulsory education of Indian chil- 
dren. It failed to pass the House of Representa- 
tives, and I introduced it into the Senate again 
to-day, and propose to urge its passage with all the 
influence I possess. The Jesuits, and especially 
those of French extraction, possess the largest 
amount of influence with the Indians. There is 
something in the French character which pleases 
and attracts the Indian, while the ceremonial 
features of the Roman Catholic Church fascinate 
and awe the savage mind. In addition to this, the 
Jesuits are devoted solely to the work, and are not 
induced by the ties of family or society to turn 
away from the duty before them. 

The proposition of Colonel Morgan to establish 
a system of common schools among the Indians is 
an idle dream. It will amount to nothing, and if 
Congress can be induced to adopt it we will expend 
millions of dollars without any appreciable result. 
It seems to me that the proper course for the Gov- 
ernment is to adopt in every tribe such instru- 
mentalities for education as the peculiarities of that 
tribe may demand, and this should be done without 
regard to any consideration of religious sect. 
Where there are boarding-schools now in successful 
operation they should be continued, and not a 
dollar should be thrown away, in my judgment, 
upon day schools, under any circumstances. As to 
the statement that the Jesuits are inimical to our 
Government, and that they will use their influence 
as teachers to produce disloyalty among the 
Indians, I have simply to say that, in my opinion, 
all such fears are chimerical and groundless. The 
first thing is to teach the Indian child that the ways 
of the white man lead to prosperity, and when this 
is once done we can safely defy all influence or 
teaching, religious or secular, no matter how insid- 
ious or hostile to our Government. I do not 
believe that the Jesuits have any political purpose 
in their mission work among the Indians. 
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THE “MEN OF 1830.” 


By Rip.tey HITrcHcock. 


HE exhibition of “ masterpieces ” at the Ameri- 
ean Art Galleries in this city reflects the 
general opinion of American amateurs that modern 
‘“‘ masterpieces of painting ”’ are necessarily French. 
Moreover, the exhibition formulates the belief of 
these amateurs that superlative merit may be 
further restricted to the very small group of French 
painters known as “the men of 1830.” This 
phrase constantly recurs in discussions of modern 
art, and it will be more profitable to make clear its 
meaning than to enter a protest against the excess- 
ive zeal and consequent blindness of many Ameri- 
can worshipers of this school. The year 1830 
was a revolutionary year, and the new-comers in 
art who were asserting themselves at that time 
preached and practiced the revolutionary doc- 
trines that life, action, and the direct rendering of 
nature were not only legitimate motives, but mo- 
tives far superior to the preservation of classical 
purity of line and complete repose, and the Claude 
Lorraine traditions in landscape. ‘This phase of 
the universal romantic and naturalistic upheaval in 
the politics, social life, literature, and art of the first 
third of the century has obtained a title con- 
venient but misleading. For it was in 1812 that 
Géricault began the romantic movement in his 
portrait of a chasseur charging. It was in 1819 
that the principles of the new school were first 
formally declared in his historic “ Raft of the 
Medusa.” And it was in 1824 that the actual 
revolt from classicism was definitely begun by the 
exhibition of Delacroix’s “Massacre of Scio,” 
followed three years later by the “ Sardanapalus ”’ 
which has been seen in New York. In 1831 the 
“rebels,” Delacroix, Rousseau, Diaz, Barye, and 
Scheffer (a romanticist before he become a senti- 
mentalist), appeared in force at the Salon, but this 
was not the dawn of their triumph. The conserv- 
atism of the Institute still ruled, and the “men of 
1830” were banished from Salon after Salon, 
until the “ free Salon” of 1848. Thus the year 
1830 marked neither the beginning of this struggle 
for liberty in art, nor the hour of triumph. The 
pioneers in naturalistic landscape, Michel and Paul 
Huet, are not commonly included in this group, 
nor are the Orientalists Marilhat and Roqueplan. 


But we may accept the phrase for convenience’ 
sake, remaining mindful of limitations and excep- 
tions. At the American Art Galleries these “men 
of 1830,” Géricault, Delacroix, Corot, Millet, De- 
camps, Rousseau, Troyon, Diaz, and Dupré, are 
represented in the finest collection of modern 
paintings which we have seen in this country. 

It must be said that even this collection contains 
unworthy examples, and there are “ masterpieces ” 
like Millet’s ““Sower,” in the Vanderbilt gallery, 
which have not been included. Yet the fact re- 
mains that we have witnessed no such demonstra- 
tion of the powers of a group of true painters. At 
the head of this group we may place Delacroix, a 
lineal descendant of the great colorists, a man of 
intellectual force, wide acquirements, and profound 
sensibility; Millet, a master of truth of design, often 
an effective colorist, and always a man of thorough 
sincerity ; and Corot, whose better works justify his 
title of the Poet of the Morning, while his unceas- 
ing study of subtle aerial effects permits us to re- 
gard him as the precursor of the modern research 
into the refinements of light and air. The bad 
drawing which is a traditional charge against 
Delacroix may be better understood if we realize 
that when he deemed precise linear drawing neces- 
sary it was within his power, but his chief and 
often his only aim was expression in color. This we 
see in the sharp and scattered color accents of the 
painting which exhibits the frenzy of the “ Convul- 
sionists of Tangiers,” and in the centralization of 
effect in the “ Rebecca.”’ The influence of Byron’s 
time and the time of “storm and stress” awoke 
all the sympathies of Delacroix, whose genius for 
the dramatic is splendidly expressed in the “ Cru- 
cifixion ” and “ Gennesareth.”’ 

As for Corot, the beautiful “ Lake Nemi,’’ the 
“ Dance of Loves,” the ‘Dance of Nymphs,” the 
stately “ St. Sebastian,” and the tender “ Evening 
Star,” illustrate the freshness of the artist’s spirit, 
and his unceasing love of luminous morning skies 
and the finely modulated greens and grays of foliage 
seen against the light. 

Yet it is Millet, I think, who leaves the deepest 
impression upon the visitor. It is an impression 
due, not to the “ Angelus,” but to the whole group 
of paintings lent by Mr. Walters, Mr. Quincy Shaw, 
and other amateurs—a group which is a sufficient 
proof that Millet was a great painter as well as de- 
signer. Of late years we have had many variations 
of the criticisms upon Millet’s paintings which were 
made by Fromentin, and by less admirable critics 
before him. But true painter-like quality—quality 
suggesting even that of the old Dutch masters—is 
exhibited in pictures like the larger “Sheep- 
Shearing”’—a beautiful example of refined color, 
luminous atmosphere, and subtle rendering of text- 
ures—the “Corner at Greville,” the “ Woman 
Breaking Flax,” and the “Turkey Herder,” while 
the “ Potato Harvest ” and “ Grafters”’ also tell us 
that Millet appreciated color as well as line and 
form. So far as the “Angelus” is concerned, 
it may be said at first that the subject was within 
the range of the artist’s actual experiences, and that 
his attitude toward his work was perfectly. sincere. 
When Millet painted these peasants, pausing, as the 
sound of the evening bell comes across the fields, 
to bow their heads in prayer, he painted something 
which he had seen and which others have seen in 
Latin countries. The sentiment of the picture is 
genuine ; but it must be remembered that a painter 
is to be judged, not by subject or sentiment alone, 
but by his command of expression in the terms of 
his art. It is here that the “ Angelus”’ proves dis- 
appointing. The essential expression is by means 
of the design, which is of disproportionate conse- 
quence. It will be seen that the coloring lacks the 
full measure of the richness and force possible 
under the conditions, and, despite the labored, heavy 
impasto, the painting seems comparatively thin and 
cold. Thus the “Angelus” has a silhouette-like 
quality, and lack of depth and force incolor. The 
sentiment is perfectly preserved in black and white, 
and there is little injustice in saying that the design 
makes the picture. Its superiors in painter-like 
quality may be found in this collection as well as 
abroad, but the “ Angelus” remains an impressive 
work, even though it has become the object of com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Next to the work of these three artists comes the 
demonstration of Rousseau’s versatility and science 
furnished by the early Rousseau from the Probasco 
collection, illustrating the Constable and Dutch in- 
fluences ; by the magnificent “ Hoar Frost,” a marvel 
of rapid, vigorous execution, and the polished, elab- 
orated “Summer Afternoon ;” by the tender, deli- 
cately painted “ Morning on the Oise,” and the re- 
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markable combination of detail and painter-like 
effect found in the “ Tiffange.” To pictares like 
these we have to add such illustrations of Troyon’s 
painter-like modulations of light and shade as the 
“Cattle and Sheep” and the masterly “Cattle 
Drinking,” such examples of Decamps’s feeling for 
color, chiaroscuro, and the sentiment of a subject 
as “ The Suicide” and the “ Butcher’s Shop,” to- 
gether with the landscapes and marines of Dupré, 
the landscapes and figures of the fitful colorist Diaz, 
and a lion by Géricault, the first leader of the “ men 
of 1830.” 

There are several unworthy and a few dubious 
pictures in this collection, but they may be put aside, 
since they will hardly be taken as an important part 
of the exhibition. The exhibition, as a whole, ful- 
fills its purpose, which is to illustrate the personal 
views of art, the mastery of the medium, the spon- 
taneity and the versatility of a group of great 
painters who hold a most distinguished place in the 
history of modern art. 


A MUSICAL RETROSPECT: 1889. 


By Epwarp [REN2ZuUs STEVENSON. 


Tz following overlook on what has occurred in 
the field of music in this country or in foreign 
centers of the art in the past twelve months must 
necessarily be very concise. The year just ended 
offered a proportion of noteworthy incidents, great 
or small, that was very considerable, if in no case, 
as to compositions and performances, of radical 
novelty. To adjust them in chronological order is 
not quite practicable, and in so large a matter the 
review process must be, at best, disjointed and in- 
complete. 

In the United States the most valuable and pro- 
lifie interests, of course, centered in this city. The 
fifth season of grand opera sung in German at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, with a strong company, 
continued through the new year until March 27, 
with much success. (A provincial tour on the part 
of the company followed.) Wagner’s “ Rheingold ” 
was produced ; and two cycluses of the same com- 
poser’s Nibelungen Tetralogy were notable inci- 
dents. The sixth season, with an even finer array 
of artists, is now in its eighth week. The Oratorio 
Society brought out Edward Grell’s remarkable & 
capella “ Missa Solemnis.” A new and useful choral 
society—the Palestrina Choir—began work. Dr. 
Hans von Biilow visited the country on a profes- 
sional tour. Some new comic operas were produced, 
including the Gilbert-Sullivan one—“ The Yeomen 
of the Guard.” The enjoyable and high-class sum- 
mer concerts of Anton Seidl’s directing, at Brighton 
Beach ; the usual winter series of standard orches- 
tral concerts—four or five sets altogether, under 
various leaders—are to be mentioned. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra changed its conductorship, Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch coming to the States vice Mr. Will- 
iam Gericke, resigned, and the Boston band has been 
heard in many cities, with much praise for it. Eugen 
d’Albert, pianist, Pablo Sarasate, violinist, and Otto 
Hegner, a juvenile prodigy at the piano, came for 
concert tours throughout the country. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas also made a successful autumn tour with 
his orchestra. A sumptuous new opera-house with 
a silly name—the Auditorium—was opened in Chi- 
cago, and devoted to an indifferent Italian opera 
season, with Adelina Patti and Tamagno, the tenor, 
as chief stars. A fine new concert hall—the Lenox 
Lyceum—on Madison Avenue was completed, and 
the building of two still more extensive and expen- 
sive ones begun. No very notable orchestral com- 
positions were heard in America, imported or other, 
during 1889, though new symphonies, overtures, 
and the like were numerous. 

In Germany and Austria 1889 brought a prolific, 
if not unusual or deeply significant, list of new 
works and incidents. The third Bayreuth Festival 
was a brilliant success, and attracted thousands of 
guests. The triennial Lower Rhine Festival (the 
most important of the like in the country) was 
given at Mainz in the same month. New operas 
at leading centers of music were Liszt's “ St. Eliza- 
beth,” metamorphosed from oratorio form; Ber- 
lioz’s “ Beatrice and Benedict,” at Vienna; at 
Prague three very successful novelties—Dvorak’s 
Jacobin,” Wallnofer’s “ Eddystone,”and Von 
Reznicek’s Emerich Fortunat ;” at Munich, Lind- 
ner's “The Master-Thief,” and Smetana’s oper- 
etta “ L’Abbé ;” Smaraglia’s “ Vassal of Szigeth,” 
and Chabrier’s “Gwendolen” at Carlsruhe—a 
French eclectic writer’s work. “The Three Pin- 
tos’ and “Sylvana,” two operas left incomplete 
by Von Weber, were finished by friendly hands and 


produced at two different theaters without much ap- 
proval. The fine tenor Gitze has recovered health 
and voice. Etelka Gerster effected a doubtful re- 
turn to the lyric and operatic stage. A project for 
purchasing Beethoven’s birthplace in the city of 
Bonn and converting it into an appropriate museum 
has been effectually furthered. Dr. Nieck’s valu- 
able Chopin biography, the standard one long in 
preparing, appeared, and has already been translated 
into English. 

In Italy nothing has taken place except the pro- 
duction of a very few new works and the reception 
given old ones, and the deference shown to com- 
positions by German masters which here mark 
more and more emphatically the end of Italian 
music as such, and the fact that the art is in the 
throes of a new phase in the land that lately has 
heard its decadence. A wave of Wagnerianism 
is advancing slowly but surely, and carrying the 
intelligent public and the tastes of the best and 
youngest composers of the country along with it. 
Tbe new compositions for the operatic stage that 
have attracted the most attention and been the most 
successful have been strongly tinged with the 
true dramatic spirit and the elaborate musical treat- 
ment of the modern Teutonic art-forms. Fran- 
chetti’s “Asrael’’ at Florence, Puccini’s “ Ed- 
gardo,” Perosio’s “Adriana Lecouvreur ” at Genoa, 
have been instances of the trend of musical thought 
and the willy-nilly adoption of a new model for 
them. No symphonic writer, so far as Italy boasts 
such, has distinguished himself. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of the outsetting into his famous career of 
Verdi, composer and honored and benevolent citi- 
zen, was celebrated with much éc/at, although the 
venerable subject of congratulation, with his usual 
modesty, took no part in the various exercises. 
Rumors were again current, in the summer, of the 
near completion of an operatic work, the “ Nero” 
of Boito, which has occupied that eminent writer 
for years. 

In France, where only at Paris (and there not 
at all in connection with the lymphatic Academy 
of Music) music is interesting or active, public 
interest concerned itself with two new operatic 
works—*“ Esclarmonde,” by Massenet, a superficial 
and pretentious score, and “The King of Ys,” a 
fine, strong work. Both were current at the Opéra 
Comique. The “Ascanio” of Saint-Saéns was 
not completed, though expected at the Opéra. 
Pergolesi’s “Serva Padrona” was happily re- 
vived. During the Exposition months occurred 
a very interesting series of revivals of stand- 
ard old operas by Grétry, Boieldieu, Piccini, 
and others having a historical propriety under the 
circumstances. Mr. Frank van der Stucken gave a 
set of concerts with the programmes made up ex- 
clusively from composers of American birth. His 
enterprise was cordially successful. The Colonne 
and Lamoureux orchestral concerts have, as 
hitherto, represented what is the best of this kind 
of entertainment in Paris, with varied programmes 
and efficient musical talent. Wagner and direct 
Wagnerianism—as such—makes no progress in 
France. Opposition to it from the majority of 
critics is successful. 

In Brussels, which is more and more a center of 
musical revolution and advance, the interest taken 
in the hearing of standard German works, operatic 
or symphonic, including Wagner’s, and in the per- 
formance of compositions by the best Italian com- 
posers and the new school of French and Belgian 
writers, has superseded other concerns. A new or- 
atorio, “ Franciscus,” by Eugene Tinel, was brought 
out and repeated with great success. Pierre 
Benoit’s cantata, “The Rhine,” another novelty, was 
heard with great favor in Belgium and Germany. 
Ernest Reyer’s much-heralded opera “ Salammbo ” 
was on the point of completion as December ended, 
and is to be put into rehearsal at the ThéAtre de la 
Monnaie, in March next. 

In London, and throughout England, no very 
striking incidents are to be catalogued. The usual 
Festivals in the provinces ran their courses. Daur- 
ing the capital’s season, Italian opera was sung 
for several weeks at Covent Garden, with a 
capable and very expensive troupe, managed by 
Augustus Harris, on which venture (an unusually 
successful one) the bringing out in Italian of 
Wagner’s “ Mastersingers of Nuremberg”’ was ably 
accomplished, and has prepared the way for that 
music-drama to be added to the repertory of the 
best opera-houses of Italy. Alfred Cellier’s new- 
est operetta, “ Doris,” a very charming if curiously 
unoriginal score, made a great hit, and ran for 
some seven months. “ The Gondoliers,” a comic 
operetta by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, but an 


inferior one in the list of their joint productions, 
was brought out in December. The completion of 
the “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” edited 
by Sir George Grove, in four volumes, was accom- 
plished. 

In other countries must be mentioned the elabo- 
rate Rubinstein Jubilee—similar to the Verdi cele- 
bration—tendered the eminent Russian composer 
in St. Petersburg. In Brazil, Gomez, the most 
notable operatic writer of South American national- 
ity, brought out “ Lo Schiavo” (“The Slave ’’) 
with a good deal of enthusiasm foran Italian opera 
of the second class. 

The musical necrology for the twelve months in- 
cludes Bottesini, the great contrabassist ; Carl Rosa, 
impresario; Gustav Lange, composer; Sir F. A. 
Gore Ousely, commentator and critic ; Francis Sal- 
tus, the biographer of Donizetti ; Eugenio Terziani, 
composer ; Edmund Newport, pianist ; Carl Formes, 
the aged and once magnificent bass; A. E. Stod- 
dard, barytone; Dr. Franz Hueffer, biographer, 
critic, and librettist; Frédéric Barbier, the French 
opeta bouffe writer; Ilma di Murska, the Hunga- 


rian soprano. 


“ Duke. What play they ? 

“ Franc. Music, my lord. 

“ Duke. {s’t the same music hearkened to yesterday, 
or new music ? 

“ Franc. That I cannot properly tell, my lord. Me- 
thinks ’tis the same ; and now again ’tis not the same. 
But I trust there be braver music blowing in the wind 
than all of it.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LONDON 
STRIKES. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


S4 usually unintelligent and so often absolutely 
inaccurate are the cable dispatches from Lon- 
don to New York that it is very likely many 
American readers are somewhat bewildered by the 
news from London of the constant strikes taking 
place there. American people have been told so often 
that the days of strikes in England were all over that 
they may be excused for betraying some surprise 
when the London dispatches tell of little else but 
restless movements of labor. What does it mean ? 
What are the genuine value and outcome of these 
strikes ? 7 

What were the strikes which took place in England 
daring the ’50's and '60’s? ‘They were strikes of 
organized skilled labor. Why did they take place? 
Because skilled labor had organized itself during 
the ‘30's and °40’s of the present century. The 
great cotton strike at Preston, the great lockout of 
the Amalgamated Engineers, were due to the 
immense pressure brought to bear against capital- 
ists by formidable trades-unions. ‘ 

Now, just as the strikes of skilled labor took 
place a generation ago, we now have the phenom- 


enon of strikes of unskilled laborers, who abound ~ 


more in London than in any other place in the 
world. The year 1889 will be famous as the year 
of the revolt of unskilled labor; not the mere aim- 
less, sporadic revolt, but the organized revolt, aim- 
ing at certain clear and definite objects. The two 
chief objects may be stated as being the raising of 
wages and the shortening of the hours of labor. 

There is no human being, whatever may be his 
ultimate opinions about social matters, who, if he 
knows the facts of London life, will not sympathize 
heartily with this movement of unskilled labor. I 
except only those whose ill-gotten gains are related 
to the poverty of these unskilled workers of London 
as cause to effect. Just so far as my wealth is 
obtained at the cost of your degradation, I am 
removed from the category of humanity, and must 
be considered as a superior embodiment of force 
plus cunning; and as such I cannot be expected to 
clap my hands when you attempt to free yourself at 
my expense. 

But the strikes have not only very generally 
met with sympathy and aid, they have been largely 
successful. ‘This is due in no small degree to the 
fact that they have been made on a rising market. 
After long years of depression and low prices, 
British trade began to experience a revival in 1888, 
and, ever since, the market has risen and demands 
have been brisk. I will not go into the causes of 
this, for economists are not yet agreed as to any 
complete explanation of the fluctuations of modern 
commerce; it is sufficient to state the fact. Had 
the dock laborers struck two years ago, in all 
probability they would have lost their fight. The 
time for the strike was well chosen by the leaders, 
who showed a practical judgment of the highest 
order. 
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In the wake of the dock strike we have had a 
multitude of other strikes—of the coal porters, the 
orange porters, the lightermen, the gas stokers, 
the Silvertown gutta percha and electric workers, 
some of the Woolwich Government arsenal workers, 
and many more; while remarkable movements 
for the formation of unions have gone on among 
the waiters, railway men, East-End tailors, women 
fur-pullers, and others. Even the scavengers are 
combining, and shortly there will not be a calling 
of any kind in London which is not more or less 
thoroughly organized. 

When workers are organized, what do they do? 
Of course they seek to improve their condition. 
But so long as the necessary instruments of work 
are in the hands of persons called capitalists, the 
workers must go a those capitalists and ask them 
to concede better terms. If the capitalist will not 
do so, there must be a fight. There is no evading 
this ugly fact. It will be a trial of strength be- 
tween the two parties, just as truly as between any 
two armies that ever faced one another on the 
field of battle. The fight may be bloodless; no 
lives need be lost, no Gatling guns be used ; but a 
fight none the less it is, and must be until the in- 
struments of production belong to the people. In 
the dock strike the laborers proved stronger than 
the capitalists, for the outside world came to the 
aid of the energetic leaders. Several other strikes, 
or threatened strikes, were successful; but two have 
recently failed, and it is about these failures I 
desire now to say a word or two, because it may 
not be quite easy to understand why, among all 
these movements, some fail while others succeed. 

The strikes which have failed were those of the 
Silvertown workers and the gas stokers. It is true 
the gas stokers’ strike is still in progress, nominally, 
while I am writing, but really it has, for all prac- 
tical purposes, collapsed. 

Silvertown is a district far away in the extreme 
east of London, by the river; a dingy and dreary 
region. It is so called because founded by Mr. 
Silver, who set up his works here. In his time the 
people were very contented. He built dwellings, a 
chapel, a reading-room, and other institutions for 
the workers, and exercised a generally benevolent 
rule. But the business now is in the hands of a 
joint stock company, which, of course, has no _ per- 
sonal relations with the workers, which works them 
hard, pays them badly, treats them inconsiderately, 
and has been paying a high dividend to its numer- 
ous shareholders, one of whom is the British Pre- 
mier, Lord Salisbury. 

An eloquent sermon was preached in behalf of 
these poor Silvertown strikers the other Sunday by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, who made certain charges 
against the management of the company, founded 
on the reports of eye-witnesses and the statements 
of a deputation of the workers who came to see 
Mr. Brooke. Some of the charges were indignantly 
denied in the “ Times” and in letters from the 
manager to Mr. Brooke. The manager’s denials 
were of the kind characterized by Tennyson : 


“ A lie that is half a truth is ever the basest of lies.” 


I had a long conversation a day or two after 
with Mr. Brooke about the matter. He informed 
me that every statement he made had been sifted ; 
that he had questioned and cross-questioned the 
working people; that he was prepared to stand by 
what he had said, and that he cared not if an action 
for libel were brought againsthim. But the impor- 
tant point in his remarks lay in this: I asked him, 
“ What kind of person does the manager strike you 
as being?” He replied, «I can quite believe he is 
a worthy and well-meaning man, but he evidently 
feels bound to make a fight on behalf of the capital- 
ist class. It is not a question merely of a few 
hundred poor workers at Silvertown, but of labor 
generally against capital, and Mr. Gray is the rep- 
resentative of the capitalist class generally.” From 
this it may be inferred that already unskilled labor 
isso powerful in London that London capitalists 
will fight to the death to resist its pretensions. 

The poor Silvertown workers were starved out 
in the most vulgar fashion, so that every one felt 
sympathy with them. But in a more recent dis- 
pute a much more scientific strategy has been 
adopted. I allude to the struggle between the gas 
stokers and the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Earlier in the year the gas stokers threatened a strike 
for shorter hours; and their movement was so 
sudden, and the companies so ill prepared to meet 
emergencies, that the eight-hour working day was 
conceded, and a great demonstration took place in 
Hyde Park to celebrate the victory of labor. But later 
on there came a rumor that one of the London gas 


companies—the South Metropolitan—was prepar- 
ing a certain bonus scheme by which, under certain 
conditions, the men were to receive a share in the 
profits of the company, and were in turn to bind 
themselves to the company for one year, during 
which time they were not to strike. It looked on 
its face a somewhat benevolent scheme ; but, Z'imeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes / the gas stoker might have 
exclaimed had he known any Latin. Asa matter of 
fact he did a this gift of a bonus, because it meant 
really the breaking up of the new union which the 
gas stokers had just formed. It was profit-sharing 
versus trade-union; and though I know many ex- 
cellent people look to profit-sharing as a solution of 
the labor question, that opinion is shared neither by 
trained economic thinkers nor intelligent working- 
men. See how the thing was to work. The bonus 
was contingent on large profits, and those on the 
price of gas, itself mainly contingent on the price 
of labor; so that the bonus could only be given on 
the real though unavowed contingency of either a 
reduction in wages or an increase in the hours of 
labor. 

The gas stokers struck, and professed themselves 
confident of victory. But the company’s manager, 
Mr. Livesey, an able and personally very estimable 
man, had managed the affair with great skill. 
Money was lavishly spent to bring laborers from 
all parts of the country, and provision was made 
for them in the shape of clothes, food, and beds 
inside the premises ; and they were brought secretly 
by early trains and either smuggled into the works 
or their entrance protected by police assistance on 
an enormous scale. Some of them were feeble and 
useless, others too unskillful, some were the scum 
of the criminal population (including a professional 
pugilist or two); but the main body of them have 
been able to do the heavy work, and the strikers now 
find themselves beaten and out of work. It must 
be added, however, that the eight-hours working 
day gained by the strikers in the summer has given 
place to a twelve-hours day for these new hands. 

The company’s strategy is clever, because it 
largely alienates sympathy from the strikers. The 
poor “ dockers ” were rudely told that they would 
be starved out, and the public was shocked by the 
brutality. But Mr. Livesey puts forth a glittering 
bait in the shape of his bonus, and the mass of 
people, who do not reflect deeply, think that the 
gas stokers must be fools to throw away such a 
tempting offer as a year’s employment certain at 
fairly good wages, with short hours and a bonus. 
Consequently there is not any such general sym- 
pathy for the men as there was for the dock labor- 
ers. Yet, assuming that great labor organizations 
are good and necessary, it is manifest that the gas 
stokers are fighting, however clumsily, a battle for 
a great principle. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company has won 
because of its able tactics and because of the im- 
mense amount of unemployed or ill-paid labor in 
the country on which it could draw to an indefinite 
extent. Onecan scarcely blame an agricultural labor- 
er, existing in amiserable cottage on $2.25 per week, 
tyrannized over by local squire and clergyman, with 
no prospect before him and his wife but the work- 
house, for coming up to London to accept Mr. Live- 
sey’s offer and take the place of the men on strike. 
Poor fellow! to him it appears like an opening into 
paradise to get seven or eight dollars per week, and 
to be rid forever of clerical and landlord tyranny. 
He will perhaps take a different view of things a 
year or two hence. 

Another reason why the men have been defeated 
lies in the fact of bad advice given by certain 
adventurers who have unfortunately managed to rise 
into prominence in the new labor movement. Of 
course this is not surprising ; it was to be expected. 
All over the modern world there are men ready to 
exploit the labor movement for their own ends ; and 
in London these men are, unhappily, only too numer- 
ous. The more ignorant the laborers are, the more 
ready are they to fall into the hands of such persons. 
There is no help for this except as impostors are 
successively found out, and as intelligence and 
esprit de corps are developed among the workers. 

And now, what will be the practical outcome of 
these strikes? There is talk now of a board of 
arbitration and conciliation for London ; not for the 
purpose of legally enforcing any decision binding on 
capitalists and workmen, but rather to use their 
good offices to obtain some kind of rational settle- 
ment and to prevent any too bitter feeling from 
growing. This is very well in its way; but, after 
all, there can be no peace in the industrial world 
except as it is based on righteousness. It is absurd 
to hear public men and to see public journals cry- 


ing, “ Peace, peace!”’ when there is no peace; and 
there is only too great reason to believe that this 
new demand for boards of conciliation springs rather 
from desire of peace than from hatred of wrong. 
Still, if the arbitration is fair, every one will welcome 
it except mere revolutionists on the one hand and 
the most unscrupulous capitalists on the other. 

Those who can see further ahead believe that 
in municipal socialism the remedy is to be found. 
They — make docks and harbors, gas, water, 
and electric light, omnibuses and street railways, al] 
municipal property, owned and controlled by the 
people themselves in their own interest. It is certain 
that this will come throughout Great Britain before 
long (a good deal of it already exists in many 
towns), but it is not certain that even the completest 
municipal socialism will put an end entirely to labor 
disputes. For, curiously enough, in Manchester, - 
where the municipality owns the gas, there has been 
a gas stokers’ strike, and Manchester has been 
reduced to oil and candles. And in Manchester the 
strikers have been defeated. I am not able to say 
what the real merits of the Manchester dispute 
were; but I have no doubt that the strikers were 
badly advised. But in Manchester, as in South 
London, the vitally siznificant fact is that employers 
were able to fall back on the immense mass of un- 
employed or badly employed labor which modern 
industrial conditions tend to bring about. 

All roads used to lead to Rome. In thought 
about sociology all modern roads lead to the two 
questions of the organization of labor and the absorp- 
tion by the people of the social values they create. 
Until these two questions are solved, I, like Carlyle, 
can see nothing for it but perpetual conflict. It is 
not charity that is needed, not gifts or annual sub- 
scriptions; but access to instruments of production 
for all. WILLIAM CLARKE. 

Lonpon, England. 


PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 
By THE Rev. George Tuomas Dow tine, D.D. 


H E who fancies that in this generation or the 

next the Baptist Church of America will 
surrender the dogma of close communion is mis- 
taken. In the regular ranks there is not a 
theological seminary where it is not taught, nor a 
denominational journal where it is not defended. 
True, there are many in the churches, and not a 
few in the ministry, who believe that he who, in 
the olden time, pleaded for the full recognition of 
Christians “in every nation,” would, if he were 
living in these modern days, “ open his mouth and 
say, Of a truth I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons; but in every denomination he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted of him.” These, however, for the most 
part, say little; not perhaps through special lack of 
courage, but some because they feel the compara- 
tive uselessness of battling against such odds, 
and others because the whole question seems to 
them one of small moment, which, if let alone, 
will in time righten itself. But, as the result of 
an exegesis mistaken, I believe, in letter and in’ 
spirit, the seminaries and the press, those real 
factories of denominational opinion, would to-day 
unanimously deem it an act of disloyalty to Christ 
himself to invite any of the Lord’s people to sit 
with them at the Lord's table unless they had been 
previously immersed. If, therefore, this single 
test were to be the criterion of breadth, we should 
have to look upon this body of zealous Christian 
brethren as conscientiously but certainly, for the 
present at least, hopelessly narrow. 

But it is not. There are other criteria of far 
deeper value than the premise of a man’s logic or 
his interpretation of a text. Liberality does not 
consist primarily in what one believes, bat in the 
spirit in which he believes it. Voltaire, the infidel, 
believed nothing, and was narrow; Lord Balti- 
more, the Roman Catholic, believed everything, 
and was broad. Differ as one may diametrically 
from some of the cherished tenets of the Baptist 
Church, all rejoice to admit that, in largeness of 
spirit and in the practical application to modern 
questions of the principles of the Gospel, few de- 
nominations have made greater advance in the last 
twenty-five years. 

The names of those who are presented in this 
article as representatives of the liberal wing are 
leaders of thought, not only in such minor ques- 
tions as deal with denominational polity, but in 
those broad and vital sociological problems which 
are quickening the pulse-beat of modern society. 
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At their head stands Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
of the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia. 
Every sermon and lecture of his is an oration. He 
holds that in order to lift men, intellectually or 
spiritually, one must stand above them. They must 
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THE REV. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


come up to him, for he cannot go down to them. 
An harangue would be to him an impossibility. 
Last May was celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his present pastorate. In an address de- 
livered at that time, Mr. Stephen A. Caldwell, the 
President of his Board of Trustees, said: “ How 
much we have learned, in every way, in all these 
years! Wehave been going, as it were, to a univer- 
sity; learning largely, to be sure, in spiritual things, 
but much otherwise—historically, biographically, 
ethically, morally, humanly ; learning much of the 
use and significance of words; how to study and 
how to learn.”” Dr. Boardman is not an iconoclast, 
but believes that the best way to preach down error 
is to preach up truth; that then error will fall of 
itself, like Dagon before the ark. A little before 
his death John Bright, on reading one of his ser- 
mons, wrote to him, and, after expressing his pleas- 
ure at the breadth and kindly spirit of the discourse, 
he added: * There is a passage in a little book 
called ‘ Penn’s Maxims’ which I once quoted in 
the House of Commons, in a debate on Ireland and 
the Irish Church, which, if you have not met with 
it, will, I doubt not, interest you: ‘The humble, 
merciful, just, and devout souls are everywhere of 
one religion, and when death has taken off the 
mask they will know one another, though the diverse 
liveries they wear here make them strangers.’ 
What you have spoken will tend to make the devout 
souls know one another even here.” 

When Dr. Boardman left the Second Church of 
Rochester, which is the university church of that 
city, to come to Philadelphia, the Rev. T. Edwin 
Brown, D.D., was called from Brooklyn to succeed 
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him. Utterly unlike his predecessor in ann | re- 
spects, he was all the better fitted to follow him. 
The soil yields best when the character of the crop 
18 oceasionally changed. Like him in hating cant, 
but unlike him in being fond of a slouch hat; 
democratic in his tastes, unconventional in his 
bearing, and a college boy with the college boys, he 
Was exactly fitted to arouse enthusiasm and devotion 
among uniyersity students. After remaining in 


Rochester thirteen years, he accepted a call from 
another university church, the First of Providence, 
R. I., the mother of the Baptist denomination in 
America. His style is nervous, his sentences short 
and incisive, reminding one somewhat of Dr. Park- 
hurst. A few years ago he delivered a series of 
sermons, to crowded congregations, on “ Modern 
Socialism and Labor Problems,” which was after- 
ward published by the Appletons. A man of his 
temperament is a liberalist before he is born. Some 
men are born in a strait jacket, and when they 
are born again, the strait jacket remains unre- 
generate. ‘I’. Edwin Brown was never in bondage 
to any man; and he never will be. 

Among the “ Progressive Leaders” must be 
placed the name of Professor E. H. Johnson, of 
Crozier Theological Seminary. He is a close com- 
munionist, thoroughly conservative in doctrine, a 
Calvinist who believes in individual election, effect- 
ual calling, and the eternal punishment of all who 
die impenitent. Where, then, is his liberality ? In 
the whole spirit of the man. To use his own pun- 
gent expression, he is “an old Bourbon Baptist, 
who is not afraid of debate, and who dearly loves 
a clear-headed and sound-hearted heretic.” It is 
to him in great degree that the denomination owes 
the “ Baptist Congress,” on whose platform are 
annually discussed, by some of the brightest minds, 
questions ethical, ecclesiastical, social, and religious, 
as wide in their scope as those of any similar 
gathering in the United States. As emphasized 
in a recent article in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” on 
‘The Idea of Law in Christology,” he believes in 
the need of a restatement of our Christian faith in 
accordance with the modern scientific conception 
of law; not because he seriously questions any of 
the accepted doctrines of orthodoxy, but because he 
is assured that such a restatement will serve to 
elucidate and establish them- more fully. He is 
an earnest advocate of the freest possible discussion 
of the great topics of the day, at the right times 
and in the right places; and, withal, is himself a 
manly antagonist, who asks no quarter, but who 
never stabs in the back. 

Professor Johnson is conservative in his theology 
and advanced in his methods. C. DeW. Bridgman, 


THE REV. C. DEWITT BRIDGMAN, D.D. 


D.D., of the Madison Avenue Church, New York, 
is conservative in his methods and advanced in his 
theology. No one would ever think of his conduct- 
ing an old-fashioned revival meeting, or preaching 
regularly to a crowd. Some men count their 
audiences; he prefers to weigh his. Studious, 
genial, courtly in his bearing, an ardent admirer of 
Maurice, Kingsley, and Robertson, and drilling with 
their school of thought, he is emphatically a mis- 
sionary to the thoroughbred. Matthew Arnold's 
“remnant” would always find in him a choice 
spirit. He receives the largest salary and addresses 
the most cultivated congregation of any Baptist 
clergyman in the metropolis. 

For polemics he has little liking, and seldom 
appears as a disputant either on the platform or 
through the medium of the reviews. His church is 
his world. If he can instruct his own people in the 
doctrines of Christ, and develop in them the Chris- 
tian spirit, he feels that thus his ministry will be 
best fulfilled. ‘The center of his teaching is the 
idea of the immanence of God, and the unity of all 
things in him. “Very many, if not most, Chris- 
tians,” he says, “are deists. Their God is far off. 
Life will grow nobler to their thought, and they 
will know more of the real rest of faith, when they 


come to understand that God is not only above, but 
around and within, them; that he has a shrine in 
their hearts.” 

There are others which this list would contain if 
we were writing a book instead of an article. One 
more, however, we must include before we close. 
Some years ago, while pastor of the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church in Cleveland, the writer sat ina 
ministers’ meeting listening to the reading of a 
paper by the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, at that time 


THE REV. PHILIP 8S. MOXOM, D.D. 


ministering to the First Baptist Church of the same 
city, the subject of which paper was “The New 
Theology.” The treatment seemed to him so frank 
and genuine that, while not agreeing fully with the 
substance of the essay, he was led to move that Mr. 
Moxom be requested to publish it. This motion 
was carried unanimously, and thus originated a 
newspaper discussion between that gentleman and 
his critics which at last resulted in the former re- 
signing his charge and accepting a call to a field 
by far much larger and more influential—that of 
the First Baptist Church of Boston. ‘This call was 
extended with the tacit understanding that he came 
as the representative of liberal thought, and since 
that time he has been * making his calling and elee- 
tion sure.” Never a question has agitated the com- 
munity in that storm-center of social discussion 
which has not been met with that fearlessness and 
absolute candor which is a part of the fiber of the 
man. After his speech in Tremont Temple on the 
public school question, he was sent with others to 
Washington to represent the matter before a Con- 
gressional Committee. He is a pronounced open 
communionist, and never hesitates to say so. A 
personal friend of Dr. Mulford, of Professor Ely, 
of Edward Bellamy, and others of the same corps, 
his track is laid, sociologically and theologically, to 
the broadest gauge which is consistent with evan- 
gelical Christianity. His sense of justice is intense. 
He is impulsive and enthusiastic ; and, like all such 
transparent souls, often lays himself open to ecriti- 
cism. If he had stood for one of the figures in the 
parable of the prodigal son, it could never have 
been the elder brother. He would have been 
the out-and-out prodigal, if either. The cool, 
calculating caution which stays by the stuff, 
he knows nothing of at all. Even his errors are 
generally on the side of generosity and fair play. 
A man like this is predestined from before the 
foundation of the world to have enthusiastic friends, 
and just as vigorous enemies; and he has both. 
But that such an one can remain, year after year, 
in the pulpit of one of the oldest, and heretofore most 
conservative, churches in the denomination, is a new 
thing in the history of the Baptists of this country. 
And it is more than a straw ; it is a whole signal 
service report. 

Whether it is wise for him to do it, and pay the 
price in the constant annoyance to which he is 
necessarily subjected, is a question with his friends, 
but not apparently with him. In how far it isa 
man’s duty to expend his mental and nervous 
capital in apparently useless attrition with his 
present environment, when the world is erying out 
for men like him in places where such experiences 
will not be met, but where every energy may be 
concentrated upon the great issues, is a problem 
which each must determine for himself. The 
pastor of the First Church of Boston, however, has 
determined it. He stands for what he feels to be 
religious liberty. His thought is that, for a Chris- 
tian clergyman, the Baptist Church, with its theo- 
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retically independent form of government, pre- 
sents the freest platform in the world. If Mr. 
Moxom ever goes out of his chosen denomination, 
it will be when he is put out, but not before. And 
with the Christly spirit of the man, and the widen- 
ing spirit of the Church, we feel safe in saying 
that that will never be. 


TO SILENCE. 


By Lucy LAarcom. 


ELOVED Silence, thou art more alive 
Than half the voices that distress my ear 
With their irreverent emptiness of soul, 
Their sounding brass—a hollow trumpet-roll. 
Pleasantly we keep house together here : 
Under thy tending, gracious visions thrive, 
Dear Silence, tenant of the spaces vast 
Where, hand in hand, the noiseless worlds go past 
Their Maker’s throne, and leave no visible track. 
O holy Silence, thou art eloquent 
With wisdom that men’s clashing dogmas lack : 
Of all deep mysteries thoy holdest the key ! 
I watch thy prophet smile, and am content 
To wait the opening of the seals, with thee. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WIRES. 
].—DANGERS. 
By ArTuUR VAUGHAN ABBOTT. 


HE nineteenth century has been termed the age 
of machinery ; but in no direction has mechan- 
ical progress been so phenomenal as in electrical 
applications. In Machinery Hall of the Centen- 
nial the telephone received its first public exhibi- 
tion; while at that time the are light was but a 
lecture-room experiment, and the glow lamp, the 
electric railway, and a host of similar inventions 
were practically unknown. At present nearly three 
million electric lamps burn each night, giving a 
light equivalent to about- four hundred million 
candles. During the past year $70,000,000 have 
been expended in electric light plants, with strong 
indications of a much larger investment next year. 
Forty-five American cities are now operating two 
hundred and fifty miles of electrical railway, with 
the probability of an almost universal adoption of 
this method of propulsion in the very near future. 
In commercial transactions it is necessary to 
agree upon some units of quantity, so that the con- 
sumer and the producer may arrive at a satisfactory 
basis for the adjustment of accounts. A source of 
electricity, such as a battery or a dynamo machine, 
may be regarded as a sort of reservoir, containing, 
like a large cistern, a quantity of electricity. The 


' pipe forming the outlet to the cistern finds its par- 


allel in the wire of the dynamo. The higher the 
water, the greater will be the pressure on the pipe. 
While in the dynamo, the electrical pressure is 
termed electro-motive force. The unit of electrical 
pressure has been arbitrarily assumed to be the 
amount of force generated by a battery composed 
of zine and copper plates immersed in sulphuric 
acid, and has been named the volt. A dynamo 
machine giving an electrical intensity one hundred 
times as great as that of the standard battery is 
said to possess an electro-motive force of one hun- 
dred volts. The friction of the pipe leading from 
the cistern offers a certain resistance to the current 
of water. Similarly the wire presents a definite 
opposition to the transmission of electricity. A 
piece of pure copper wire one-hundredth of an inch 
in diameter and ten feet long has a standard resist- 
ance called one ohm. A piece of similar wire one 
thousand feet long has, consequently, a resistance 
of one hundred ohms. If the poles of the standard 
battery be joined by the standard resistance wire, a 
certain quantity of electrical force will traverse the 
circuit in a second of time. This quantity—that is, 
the amount of electricity under a pressure of one 
volt that will flow through a resistance of one ohm 
in one second—has been accepted as the unit of 
quantity, and has received the name of the ampere. 
These three units, the volt (of pressure), the ohm 
(of resistance), and the ampere (of quantity), are 
now universally accepted in all transactions involv- 
ing the use of electricity. The distinction between 


the ampere and the volt, or between quantity and 


intensity, must be carefully noted. A tubful of 
water at a temperature of 100° Fahr. would ob- 
viously contain a large quantity of heat, yet a bath 
in this same tub would be eminently agreeable. A 
thimbleful of boiling water contains a very small 
quantity of heat, but would inflict a severe burn if 
poured on the skin. A current of many amperes, 


but of few volts, is harmless, while a current of 
many volts and few amperes soon becomes painful, 
if not fatal. The devastating flash of lightning, 
with its high voltage, spreads terror and destruc- 
tion, but does not contain enough electricity to send 
a twenty-five-cent telegraph message. A tiny bat- 
tery made of a thimble, a pin, and a drop of acid 
would have quantity enough to cable the whole 
of The Christian Union to England, but so little 
intensity as to be powerless against all but the fee- 
blest resistance. 

The quality of resistance forms, when properly 
utilized, the foundation of electric lighting. If in 
a good conductor a resistance be introduced, the 
electricity, in some mysterious manner, becomes 
transformed into heat. If the current be powerful 
and the resistance great, the heating effects are 
proportionately large, and by this means the high- 
est known temperatures have been attained. If 
two pieces of carbon form part of a circuit, having 
their ends slightly separated, the layer of air forms 
a high resistance; and in attempting to cross this 
barrier a large proportion of the electric energy is 
changed into heat, raising the carbons to whiteness, 
and producing the dazzling are light. For interior 
illumination the are is too brilliant, and re- 
course is had to a thin filament of carbon sealed 
in an exhausted globe. In proportion to the rest 
of the circuit the carbon thread has a large resist- 
ance, and on the passage of the electricity glows 
with light. The greater the number of lights, the 
larger will be the total resistance of the circuit, and 
the higher the electrical pressure necessary to sur- 
mount the resistance. The ordinary are lamp re- 
quires an electric pressure of about fifty volts, and 
consumes about ten amperes of electricity. If two 
lights, one after the other, be introduced in the 
circuit, the resistance will be doubled ; and in order 
to supply each lamp the electric pressure must be 
raised to one hundred volts. In some of the cir- 
cuits in use in New York as many as fifty arc 
lamps are strung consecutively; and to supply 
them the electric tension must become dangerously 
excessive, amounting to some 2,500 volts. This 
method of lighting is termed the “series arrange- 
ment,” because the lamps are placed one after the 
other in succession, and the entire electric current 
has to pass through all of them. 

There is another method of lighting, extensively 
used for incandescent lamps, whereby the resistance 
of the circuit is very much decreased, and conse- 
quently the a excessive electric voltage 
is obviated. This plan is called the multiple sys- 
tem, and the lamps form a number of branches con- 
necting the main wires. Suppose each of a circuit 
of ten lamps to require an electric pressure of one 
hundred volts, and a current of one ampere. If the 
lamps were strung together in series, it would be 
necessary to have a current of one thousand volts 
and a quantity of one ampere. If, however, each 
lamp forms a circuit for itself, there will be as 
many little independent circuits as there are lamps. 
If a single lamp requires one hundred volts and one 
ampere, ten lamps in independent circuits wil] need 
no greater electric pressure; but ten circuits will 
need ten times the quantity of one cireuit; conse- 
quently for this last arrangement an electric press- 
ure sufficient for one lamp will suffice, no matter 
what the number of lamps. 

There is yet a third and most ingenious way of 
effecting electrical distribution, in which, paradoxi- 
cally, the electricity from the dynamo never goes 
near the lights that-are supplied by it. Im- 
agine two wires running closely parallel to each 
other. Suppose an electric impulse sent into one 
of the wires; by some as yet utterly mysterious 
action this impulse will create, or, as scientists 
say, induce, in the second wire a similar impulse. 
The induced wave lasts only a moment ; but if the 
original supply of electricity be stopped, a second 
induced impulse will be generated in the parallel 
wire. By coiling the primary and secondary wires 
together, the inductive action may be increased to 
almost any desired extent, so that, by properly pro- 
portioning the winding of the coil, the induced 
electricity may have great pressure and little quan- 
tity, or great quantity and little intensity, from one 
and the same primary circuit. If a dynamo be 

to give a very rapid series of waves, or, 
as it is technically called, an alternating current, 
an indefinite number of coils may be placed on the 
primary wire. Thus, if the primary circuit be 
laid through the streets of a city, and the induction 
coils placed outside the houses, each building could 
be served with an amount of electricity appropriate 
to its needs, and yet have absolutely no connection 
with the dynamo machine. 


The demand for electric plants has increased 
much more rapidly than our mechanical knowledge 
of the appropriate measures to be observed in the 
introduction of such installation. In early tele- 
graph days a single iron wire strung between two 
places served a simple, economical, and adequate 
means for carrying the moderate amount of elec- 
tricity required. Now there is scarcely a thorough- 
fare in our large cities the sky of which is not 
obscured by hundreds of wires, some carrying the 
low voltages of the telegraph and telephone, others 
heavily charged with the high tensions of the are 
lights, the heavy quantities of the incandescent 
systems, or the dangerous pulsations of the alternat- 
ing method; while, as an additional obstruction, 
the municipal authorities of many cities are al- 
lowing railway companies to erect directly over 
the street centers perfectly naked cables, carrying 
electricity of sufficient quantity and intensity to 
propel hundreds of loaded street-cars, any one of 
these wires being likely, at a moment’s notice, to 
become an engine of death and destruction. A 
thousand incidents constantly occurring in a 
crowded city may lead to the rupture of one of them, 
the broken end of which, trailing in the streets, is 
almost certain to be destructive to life and prop- 
erty. The naked cables of the electric railway 
system present especial danger, for, in the case of a 
fire, a hose stream striking the cable would afford 
to the electricity an easy short circuit, the effects of 
which would be demoralizing, if not deadly, to a 
large portion of the fire department. The mere 
presence of the existing complexity of wires is an 
element of danger in the case of fires, independ 
ently of the electric currents. New York is gradu- 
ally being rebuilt with such lofty structures that 
the present fire department is incapable of reach- 
ing the upper stories with streams from the streets ; 
and it is only by the use of water-towers, or similar 
devices, that a conflagration could be subdued. 
The maze of wires effectually prevents the rapid 
and efficient use of ladders and water-towers, while 
the heavy-armored cables offer such a resistance to 
the firemen’s axes that it is impossible to clear 
them away sufficiently quickly to allow the fire de- 
partment to act with promptness. Not long since 
the tangle of wires thrown across the elevated rail- 
way track in the Bowery cost nearly half a day’s 
absolute suspension of traffic on that line during the 
busiest part of the twenty-four hours. 

Under the pressure of severe competition, most 
of the electric companies have adopted the unwise 
policy of introducing plants as cheaply as is con- 
sistent with preventing undue leakage from their 
wires. Until recently little inventive talent has 
been spent upon improvements in wiring, so that 
the distribution of electricity at present is accom- 
plished by methods relatively much inferior to 
other electrical Progress. 

While the use of electricity has become such an 
important factor in modern civilization that its con- 
tinuance and rapid development into wider and 
wider fields cannot for a moment be doubted, the 
present system of overhead street conductors is 
doomed, and must, in the very near future, be 
replaced by something mechanically commensurate 
with the interests involved, and which shall, on the 
one hand, protect the public from disaster, and, on 
the other, by a more permanent construction save to 
the electric companies the present heavy annual 
outlay necessitated by the constant repairs due to 
imperfect and inadequate wiring. A single snow- 
storm might cause to New York ees of millions of 
dollars; for the additional snow load brought to 
bear upon wires already insecure might be suf- 
ficient to rupture them, thereby causing a wide- 
spread conflagration. Already Boston has furnished 
a melancholy example; and the perusal of each 
day’s newspaper adds to the list of casualties, either 
to life or property, by the short-circuiting of defect- 
ive conductors. 

Beyond the danger by fire to which the vast 
amounts of property in our cities are subjected from 


the present system of electrical conductors, there is 


the constant possibility, or even probability, of the 
repetition of such distressing accidents as those for 
which New York has recently been the theater. 
The victims usually have been, and generally will 
be, men in the employ of the electric companies, 
who should be sufficiently conversant with the work 
in which they are engaged fo secure their own pro- 
tection, being always forewarned of the dangers of 
the service. Yet it is the duty of the Common- 
wealth to see that all reasonable precautions are 
undertaken for the protection of citizans. ‘The 
rapidly increasing use of iron in buildings, together 
with the multiplication of metallic structures in the 
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streets, affords numberless opportunities to short- 
cireuit poorly insulated wires, thereby bringing elec- 
tricity into most unexpected situations, and exposing 
every one to the possibility of a shock which, if not 
fatal, is startling and terrifying in the last degree. 
To the existence of all this danger the public is 
but just awakening, and rightfully demands that all 
ible safeguards should be taken, not only for 
individual protection, but in the interests of prop- 
erty, to render conductors of electrical energy as 
secure as they can be made by the employment of 
the highest science and the most skillful mechanical 
engineering. 


CONCERNING THE LACK OF 
EDUCATION. 


By THE Rev. Urtan Xerxes Burries, D.D. 


a“ | DON’T believe in teaching young ones a lot 

of stuff they won't use in gittin’ a livin’,” said 
Senator Bradawl the other morning when he came 
in to borrow my dictionary of poetical quotations. 
“] think taxpayers have some rights, and I don’t 
think I ought to pay for givin’ French and ret’rick 
to such fellers, now, as Tim Sloan’s boys.” 

It was late in the week, and I had just gotten 
under way with my sermon. The interruption 
brought me up quivering and nervous, and I could 
control my irritation only in silence. 

“ Then there’s old Scrann’s boys,” he continued. 
“ One on ’em’s goin to be a doctor, and the other a 
preacher! E’mm! Kept themselves in school ’stid 
goin to work! My next work in the Legislature 
‘ll be to advocate less schoolin’ and more sense.” 
And then, to my relief, the lawmaker for our dis- 
trict bustled out. 

As, through the ignorance of the Senator, my 
mind was like a ditched engine, to calm my nerves 
and to pry myself back to the labor track, so to 
speak, i took a walk down Turkey Street. As I 
turned into Washington Avenue (our main thor- 
oughfare) our new Normal School building attracted 
my attention. The old one burned, something over 
a year ago, from a defective flue. Just why that 
flue should give out after eighteen years of service 
is not definitely known. But the great chimney 
for the furnaces was placed just in the center of 
the building, and a wooden ventilating shaft was 
run up beside it. A pipe hole, for some inexplica- 
ble reason, was cut into the chimney in the attic, 
and the cover was left off. Then the place was 
piled full of lumber, and the door was locked—“ to 
keep out inquisitive students,” the janitor said. 
And yet the fire has been commonly spoken of as 
‘a visitation of Providence” ! 

The new building, designed by Bascome Podgers, 
of Zoar, is called by our local orators “ an architect- 
ural feature” and “ Griggsville’s ornament ;” and 
from one point of view it is handsome. But the 
east front, which contains the main entrance, looks 
exactly like the face of a plump-cheeked old lady 
who has for years been toothless, and has never 
called art to the repair of nature. Within the cen- 
tral concavity, formed by the two wings, is the 
doorway, which is so small one is reminded of 
Thoreau’s palace, “which,” he says, “had a rat- 
hole for the owner to creep in at.” And all this 
central part of the building has to be lighted with 
gas in the daytime to be available. 

The teachers and pupils can get in, to be sure; 
but the eye has its hungers, and an institution of 
learning is not a keep, to be protected from assault 
by two bastions and a narrow entrance. 

In front of this building I was overtaken by Bil- 
dad Jones, who was in his new buggy. “ r 
he cried, and coming close to the curbstone, “ I 
was just driving down after you to go out to the 
new burying-ground with me. I want you to see 
my new monimint.” 

Mr. Jones is the chief payer of my congregation. 
He is a generous soul, but he has a hasty temper 
and a good memory for small grudges, so I took 
the seat beside him without a whimper. “I got 
the thing up all myself,” he continued, as we sped 
along the dusty road. “I told them fellows I 
wa'n’t agoing to have some highfalutin concern a 
man would have to go through college to under- 
stand. I was a-going to have an American do the 
work, but he argued so I just went to two Jtalyuns, 
and give them the job.” 

Mr. Jones, as 1 have before intimated, is our 
rich man. He made a million or more speculating 
out West, and spends it royally, if not wisely. His 
house is large and costly, his horses send forth a 
tinkling and clatter of solid silver as they trot down 
the street before plain Mrs. Jones, and she, poor 


lady! is usually an example of what money alone 
can make the female dress. Ardelia, the only 
child of this couple, died a year ago. It was her 
“ monimint ” Mr. Jones wished me to see. 

Our cemetery is a lovely spot—a stretch of gently 
rounded hills and pleasant valleys. The place is 
beautifully shaded, and is kept as neat as hands 
can make it. The Jones lot occupies the whole 
of one hill, and on the top is the “monimint.” 
Not a tree has been left to soften the effect. It is 
as bare and bold as a lighthouse. I had seen the 
thing from afar before, and had shrunk from a 
nearer view, but there was no escape this time. 

From an octagonal granite platform rises a dome 
of granite, roofed and finished with a curious 
granite spiral ending in a sort of cone. An enor- 
mous conch shell, on whose apex is a pineapple 
cheese, is the best description I can give of that 
roof. Eight great sheets of plate glass reveal the 
interior of the mausoleum, in which are four life- 
size marble figures. The dead girl is represented 
as lying upon a sofa which I have often seen at 
the Jones house. From her gown protrudes a 
tiny foot clad in a French walking boot. She has 
on stays, and holds in her hand—a photographic 
album. Above and bebind her is fastened a plump 
female angel clad only in a garland of roses, and 
holding a wreath of roses above the invalid’s head. 
I was glad it was a marble head, the roses looked 
so heavy. On either hand are Mr. and Mrs. Jones : 
he in a dress suit, vast expanse of shirt front, 
diamond studs, cuffs and cuff buttons, voluminous 
watch chain, and number nine, square-toed boots ; 
she in bustle and overskirt, ruffles and bangs, and 
a gown which looks like great fish scales bordered 
with upholstery fringe. Anxious-eyed, the two 
gaze down upon their child, a strange pathetic 
smile upon their marble lips. 

‘‘ Well,” said Bildad, when he had entered the 
mausoleum and dusted the angel's nose and his 
own shirt front with his handkerchief, “ how does 
it strike you ?” 

1 struggled with my dumbness for an instant. 
No kinder heart ever beat than Bildad’s, and he 
loved his daughter with a supreme affection. It 
was impossible to tell him the truth, and lying— 
besides being wicked, has always seemed to me a 
vulgar vice. ‘The likenesses are excellent, and 
the mechanical execution of all the details is per- 
fect,” I said at length. “It must have cost you a 
pretty penny.” 

“Yes,” he assented, “it did. They said it 
would be more because it was stone cutting and 
not sculptering, but parties have told me that them 
Italyuns always charge high whatever they do, and 
like enough, being foreign and no better'n heathen.” 

Wherever I go in my parish, east, west, north, 
or south, the burden of talk among the women is 
the servant girl. She is ignorant of all the nicer 
points of her work, and comes to her duties too old 
to learn better ways. With her, twice two are 
four only when luck permits, and good bread and 
cakes depend not upon recipes and carefulness in 
details. Coal oil does duty for kindlings, soda for 
muscle at the wash-tub, and talking to her about 
fungus growths in the drain-pipes is an utter waste 
of time. 

The burden of talk among the men, when I visit 
the region west of Turkey Street where the work- 
ing class live, is the hard times and the imposasibil- 
ity of getting on; and at the east end I hear only 
of the perplexities of employers. 

“ Ther ain’t no show for a poor man nowdays,” 
grumbled Peter Wright the last time I saw him. 
“T don’t git such wages as I did when I begun to 
work in war times, an’ everything's on the top shelf 
fur prices yet. I don’t call six dollars a bar’l fur 
flour cheap.”’ 

Peter cleans castings and “helps” at the Eagle 
Foundry. He began life cleaning castings and 
helping. He has no education to open a way to 
better employment, and he spends his evenings at 
Hans Zimmer’s saloon, or “place” as it is adver- 
tised. 

“For every man in my shop I have sent away 
twenty who either couldn’t or wouldn't learn the 
trade,” said Zenas Lotty, the superintendent of the 
tool works started about a year ago in our village. 
“Tf I had known twelve months ago what 1 know 
now, my savings would never have gone into machin- 
ery. I like our business, but I am worn out finding 
men.” When I asked him what sort of men dothe 
best, he answered at once, “‘ Men who have educa- 
tion. I can do almost nothing with the low class 
of foreigners.” 

“Tell about the South !” growled John Tripp to 
me last week. “ Why, I don’t believe there’s a 


place on the planet for making barrel heads like 
Palmetto. Timber is right up the river, and to be 
had almost for the cutting, and there’s the ocean 
right at our front doors. But I had to take my - 
best workmen from the North, and I had sucha 
time with the others I was actually glad when my 
dadburned nigger engineer let the biler go dry and 
blew the whole plant up. It was the end of it, if 
it did take my last dollar. As soon’s I’m rested, I 
shall scratch around and find something right here 
in York State, and, mind you, it'll be something I 
ean work mostly alone.” 

And so the complaint goes up from the home, 
the market, and the mill, and Senator Bradawl and 
others like him think the public school undertakes 
too much, and the public does not receive the good 
for which it is taxed. 

I myself do not see what good French and rhet- 
oric will do Tim Sloan’s boys, because they are dull 
young fellows; but—there is no knowing. -~Honest, 
energetic Senator Bradawl was himself the son of 
a blacksmith, not an expert like Tim Sloan, and 
French and rhetoric might have made him a more 
polished representative of our district, and possibly 
a more considerate neighbour. The Sloan boys may 
have, as their father believes, latent possibilities of 
great value in their puffy heads. Certainly if, like 
Bildad Jones, they ever possess money, their igno- 
rance, as in his case, may prove a public calamity. 
But if great wealth is not theirs, they may come to 
be men of influence, and trustees of something re- 
quiring a building, and then a little knowledge on 
their part will be of widespread benefit. 

And the Serann boys will repay all that the pub- 
lic has done for them in their brave struggles for 
professions. Disease and disaster did their worst 
to the father, but the boys will be well started in 
life, thanks to the graded school and their own 
pluck. 

Notwithstanding modern theories about the pre- 
cious rights of the individual, we are bound so 
closely together that it is as impossible, nearly, to 
escape the consequences of our neighbor's mistakes 
and ignorance as from the consequences of our 
own. Our old Normal building would have taken 
with it half the village had the day of its burning 
not been one of unusual calm. The new structure 
must be gazed at by eyes that admire it not, and, 
so long as it endures, will be, at least from one 
point of view, an impressive object lesson in archi- 
tectural ugliness. Bildad Jones built his “ moni- 
mint ” to please himself and his ignorance, and his 
fellow-townsmen may be thankful it is not in the pub- 
lie square. With the talk about our World's Fair for 
‘92, we hear a great deal about a structure of some 
sort to commemorate the occasion, and always it is 
proposed that the memorial be big, and, of course, 
expensive—a tower, fur instance, many times 
higher than the Eiffel Tower. I have no word of 
disparagement for that wonder of engineering, but 
the best things of this world have not been found 
when seeking for mere bigness. He was wise who 
cut the matchless loveliness of the Venus di Milo, 
for his work will be a delight forever, till the mar- 
ble of which it is wrought shall fall a heap of sand. 

There is a tremendous amount of interesting 
knowledge lying about under common things wait- 
ing to be learned, and to solve for its students some 
of the knotty problems of daily life. Kitehen 
work from one point of view is drudgery, from 
another is chemistry and detailed economics. The 
farmer toils, but before him is spread a marvelous 
book of revelation. A workman in Zenas Lotty’s 
factory may tend a machine, and be of little more 
value than one of the wheels composing it, or he 
may tend it with eyes that see the various forces 
at work in it, and rise from a mere “hand ” into 
a mechanic of the royal race of Archimedes. 

So, too, beneath human relations are forces not 
quoted in the market. A hires B’s time and skill 
and gives him an equivalent in money. It is a fair 
exchange of commodities, but woe to the two if 
either forget he is dealing with a human soul and 
a 

It seems to me we need a great deal more 
education, not only in the technicalities of our mul- 
titudinous specialties, but in ethics and art and all 
things which set men thinking and desiring the 
beautiful and the good. More sense by all means— 
especially if, as Senator Bradawl seems to think, 
we can get it by legislation—but not less education. 
Sometimes I have an opportunity to hear the Rev. 
Mr. Surplice preach, and when I[ join him in the 
Litany, after “lightning and tempest, plague, 
pestilence, and famine, battle, murder, and sudden 
death,” I always whisper, “And from ignorance 


also, good Lord, deliver us!” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, with a stamp, will re- 
ceive ar either throug umns paper or by personal 
letter. ee will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. Was the wine made by Christ at Cana of Galilee fer- 
mented or unfermented? 2%. From a Scriptural standpoint 
should fermented or unfermented wine be used at com- 
munion services ? INQUIRER. 

1. We believe that it was fermented. 2. It depends 
on who is to partake. If there is a possibility that the 
use of fermented wine would be injurious to any, the 
unfermented should be substituted, according to Rom. 
xiv., 21. Otherwise the fermented, this having been 
originally used in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 


You have stated your idea of the proper function of the 
Christian Church to be a witness-bearer to great truths for 
the world—(1) to the truth of God, (2) to the truth of 
redemption, and (3) to the truth of immortality. The first 
and second I can to some extent form some reasorable con- 
ception of, but find it very difficult indeed to form any 
intelligent conception of the third asapplied to man. Would 
you kindly reply to the following queries: 1. What do you 
or divines generally mean to assert by immortality as ap- 
plied ‘to man? 2. Is there any tangible evidence or logical 
proof of the truthfulness and certainty of any such doctrine 
outside Bible statements, so that the person himself or any 
of his friends may be assured of its realization? 3%. What 
are the main lines of argument to substantiate life after 
death, and how are they best stated? 4. What writer, 
either divine or metaphysician, has most successfully fol- 
lowed these lines in detail? 5. Where are his works pub- 
lished or sold, and their price, etc.? Also please state the 
best work or system of lessons teaching the topical study 
of the Holy Scriptures. beginning with the Incarnation or 
the Nativity, as it is called. B. G. 

By immortality we mean the survival after death of 
the personal consciousness which can identify itself as 
the same with that which now exists. Of this we think 
there is clear proof in a line of evidence partly moral, 
partly psychological. Our limits preclude the full 
statement of it. Our friend will find it in two dis- 
courses—“ The Assurance of Immortality ” and “ The 
Present Pledge of Life to Come ” (see * The Law 6f 
Liberty ” and “ New Points to Old Texts,” Whittaker, 
New York; $1.25 each). We know of no other,state- 
ment, equally compact, of this particular line of proof, 
which seems to us much more stringent and convincing 
than lines which are usually followed. Next to this 
we value the cumulative argument in “Is there a Fu- 
ture Life?” (Elliott Stock, London; about $1.50.) We 
cannot refer you to any system of lessons of the pre- 
cise kind you mention. 


Please state what work gives the best statement of the 
polity of the Congregational church and its advantages over 
other church polities. J. F. HH, 


The Rey. H. M. Dexter and the Rey. A. H. Ross 
have each published a minual, which, we suppose, can 
be had through the Congregational Publishing Society 
of Boston. We do not know how far these discuss the 
comparative merits of different polities. Inquire of 
the Publishing Society. When members of half a 
dozen denominations-combine to form a new church, 
it very often happens that the Congregational form is 
the one in which they can best agree to unite. 


What would you say to a young person is the highest end 
to which life ean be devoted ? 

The highest general end is the imitation of Christ. 
The highest particular end depends on the special apti- 
tudes of the individual for one or another calling in 
which he is to reproduce the character of Christ. 


— 


What is the story of the honey of Hymettus, and what 
connection had Amphion with it? Who built the temple of 
Diana in England—I think at London ? 

So far as we know, it is only that Hymettus, the 
mountain which bounds thé plain of Athens on the 
southeast, was famed for its honey, to which Greek 
and Latin writers often allude. Amphion had no con- 
nection with it that ourauthorities know about. There 
was no such temple in London that is known of now. 


There is a division in the house. Part say a letter, busi- 
ness or social, should begin thus: ‘Mr. Brown, Dear 
Sir.”’ Another member of the family insists that method of 
address is obsolete, and the form of beginning should be: 
* Dear Mr. Brown,” or ** My Dear Mr. Brown.”’ I appeal 
to you for decision. PERPLEX, 


The first form given is very stiff, and - used only 
when great formality is desired. Even then it is better 
‘to put simply “ Dear Sir,” and place the name (Mr. J. E. 
Brown) in full at the end of the letter. “ Dear Sir,” 
“ Dear Mr. | rown,” “ My Dear Mr. Brown,” “My Dear 
Brown,” “ Dear Brown,” are all in good usage, the 
fitness of each depending on the degree of acquaintance 
or intimacy. 


Will you inform me where the body of Jonathan Edwards 
is buried ? Is it in Northampton or in Princeton, N. J.? 


C.P. B. 
The latter. - 


The hymn, *‘ Jesus, we lift our souls to thee,’’ No. 373 of 
the Church Hymnal, Dublin, and other collections, was 
written—yerses 1, 2, and_3—by James Allen, 1757; verse 4, 
Charles Wesley, 1745. James Allen, born 1734, died 1804. 
The first lines of verses 2, 3, and 4 are: 

2. **O let Thine uncetion,”’ ete. 

3. ** Lord, if Thou lengthen.” 


4. ** Lord, plant us all into Thy death.”’ H. P. M. 


_ReELicious News. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD AND MR. 


-COVELL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
F the editor of The Christian Union found it “a 
little difficult to write dispassionately”” of the 
recent action of the Prudential Committee in post- 
poning for a few months the application of a can- 
didate for missionary servicé, certainly one mem- 
ber of that Committee is grateful for the endeavor 
to write thus, and by it is encouraged to believe the 
editor wiJl hear dispassionately as well. It was a 
cheering sight to see that editor at the late anni- 
versary of the Board advocating co-operation, and 
he is unquestionably correct in saying the Presi- 
dent’s letter of acceptance was then adopted in 
good faith by all parties as the platform of the 
Board's action. Moreover, the happy thought of 
adding the President and Vice-President to the 
Committee gave great confidence to the churches, 
and also great comfort to those already on the 
Committee. For myself I could heartily say, if 
I have been in any degree lacking in sympathy 
with candidates, or at all morbid or prejudiced in 
considering appointments, the presence of such men 
in our counsels will prove a welcome and powerful 
corrective. The editor is right, too, in saying the 
author of that letter is its true interpreter. Nor is 
there a particle of evidence that any member of the 
Committee differs with the author in its interpreta- 
tion. The minute adopted December 17 sets forth 
in full, and no doubt to the entire satisfaction at least 
of every conservative member of the Committee, the 
principles which, according to the letter, are to de- 
cide every doubtful case. The application of those 
principles, however, to a particular case is a. mat- 
ter of evidence, on which no member is at liberty to 
vacate his own office as judge. A part of the evi- 
dence he must weigh is the conviétion of the candi- 
date and of the President inthe matter. But, after 
all, each vote must record the verdict of the voter's 
own conscience. A member is “ liable to err,” as the 
minute says, “in performing this critical and some- 
times diflicult duty.”’ Is it not possible that there 
may be honest differences of opinion among the 
members, so that while some may think the candi- 
date within the allowable limits, and be willing to 
appoint him at once, “other members,” as the 
minute says, may “doubt their right to do this 
under the instructions of the Board”? And when 
earnest men, moved by such a generous apprecia- 
tion of the candidate’s claims as the minute ex- 
presses, are trying to see their duty, and think a 
little time will aid them, will not fair men generally 
say, with the editor of The Christian Union, “ We 
find no fault with the spirit of tolerance and pa- 
tience which has Jed Dr. Storrs and his colleagues 
to consent to a delay.” 

Naturally, the friends of the candidate may feel 
somewhat impatient at the postponement. Cer- 
tainly it is desirable, as one of them has shown in 
the “ Congregationalist”’ of the 2d inst., that such 
cases should ordinarily be decided with reasonable 
promptness, and before the close of the Seminary 
course. But any proper appreciation of the deep 
and solemn anxiety felt by multitudes of the 
most generous and devout of the contributors to the 
Board, that no mistake be made by the appointment 
of a man whose views are radically unsound on the 
important question involved, would seem to prompt 
one to say, [f the case can be made clearer by a 
brief delay, itis worth while to wait. The candidate 
is so good and true a man, and has already shown 
so much of a missionary spirit, that he can be 
trusted to suffer the inconvenience in ready defer- 
ence to the conscientious convictions of great num- 
bers of those in whose name and at whose expense 
he desires to go abroad. Nor is it so impossible as 
some would have us believe, that a few months can 
make the case so much clearer that the great 
advantage of delay shall be cheerfully conceded by 
all the parties concerned. It seems to be assumed 
that it has now suddenly become impossible for this 
excellent brother to look fairly at a doctrinal ques- 
tion and to consider it on its merits. Why, all the 
time, he and all students have to study such ques- 
tions with the knowledge that, if they accept or 
reject a doctrine, they thereby gain or lose the 
approval of its friends; and all religious teachers 
know that their position, their livelihood as teachers, 
is of course, and properly, dependent on the kind 
of doctrines they accept and teach. Moreover, this 
is a perfectly legitimate consideration, and ought to 
have influence, though alone it ought not commonly 


to have a controlling influence. ‘‘ Continue thou in 
the things which thou hast learned and hast been 
assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them,” was not the chief argument for steadfastness 
which Paul used with young Timothy, but it was one 
argument, and a good one. It is well for a young 
man to know that if he holds the theory of a future 
probation for all who have not had an adequate 
knowledge of Christ in this life, he thereby puts 
himself in a degree out of sympathy with the great 
mass of those godly people whose gifts and prayers 
sustain the Board. But all this was known as well 
before December 17 as since. Why, then, should not 
the candidate say, “ If these good people, whose mis- 
sionary I desire to be, have such great concern of 
conscience in respect to this theory, and if the com- 
mittee they have instructed so carefully is in doubt 
concerning my position in regard to it, one thing is 
certain—lI will not embarrass the Board. I thought 
I was making my views clear, but I am willing to 
re-examine the subject. What are a few months’ 
delay in a question affecting my work for life ? 
Assuredly it is my duty, in these circumstances, to 
make a new effort to understand, so far as I can, 
the relations of this subject to the Bible and to the 
eystem of revealed truth. When I have done that, 
I will try again to make myself understood. A 
committee that has spoken so kindly of my spirit 
and purpose I will meet as Christian friends, and 
may God guide us all to the best result.” 

Why should not the churches also trust the 
Committee ? Constituted as it now is, elected but 
for a year, and with its principles of action so 
clearly defined, and with an investigating com- 
mittee on its track, may it not be expected to apply 
those principles with general correctness? If ina 
single case it err in either direction, it will not be 
likely to in another, and the Board has the whole 
matter in its own hands. Assuredly there is no 
reason for abating in the least the zeal for missions 
which rose to such height at the late anniversary, 
under the quickening influence of veteran mission- 
aries, of young men eager for missionary service, 
of many warm-hearted leaders in the churches, and 
of the President's generous spirit and 
noble words. Let patience have, her perfect work, 
and Christian kindness, that the cause of missions 
receive no harm. 

Will the editor suffer the further suggestion that 
some things in his comments on the case indicate 
that, after all, his chief dissatisfaction with its man- 
agement lies against “this questioning ” of a eandi- 
date about “ this mystery of the after life,”’ as tend- 
ing “to put it out of its perspective” instead of 
holding it “in its minor place.” At least that is 
the ground of complaint with some. May not the 
question arise, Is this on their part accepting the 
President’s letter in good faith? Those who argue 
that future probation is an unimportant specnlation, 
concerning which it is not necessary to inquire par- 
ticularly of those to be approved as religious teach- 
ers, were given the larger share of the time at 
Des Moines and at Springfield, and by able and 
urgent reasoning they sought to persuade the Board 
thus to regard the theory, but in vain. The earnest, 
conscientious men there gathered could not so re- 
gard it. The President’s letter of acceptance refers 
to it as a “ momentous matter,” and says the ques- 
tion concerning it is one “ of conscientious convic- 
tion on matters of very grave import,” and that 
the Board “has explicitly reaffirmed, with added 
emphasis, the instructions before given to its Com- 
mittee, enjoining them to be specially cautious in 
regard to this theory in their approval of future 
candidates.” The question thus decided, the 
letter says, “must now be regarded as _practi- 
cally retired from further debate at our annual 
meetings, certainly for years to come.’’ Never- 
theless, it would appear from some things said 
when the minority endeavored to renew the de- 
bate at New York, and which have appeared in 
the newspapers since, that many still fail altogether 
to appreciate the real seriousness of the issue as it 
lies in the minds of the majority. It ie to them a 
practical matter of vital moment. A writer in The 
Christian Union a while ago, rejoicing in the spread 
of the new theology in his region, said: “ Ministers 
are called and settled who believe the doctrine of 
extended probation for all who have not had ample 
opportunity to know Christ in this world, and, fur- — 
ther, who define ample opportunity as covering an 
intelligent comprehension of the meaning of the 
Gospel, making the number who have not had such 
opportunity very large.” “It is a great comfort to 
people in our congregations, when they lose friends, 
to think that probation continues till the judgment,” 
is a remark made to me by a young pastor whom 
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a hesitating council consented to install in hopes his 
speculation would do no harm, though its influence 
would seem to be that of practical Universalism. 
The doctrine that “no one will be hopelessly con- 
demned except for the willful and final rejection of 
Christ” is positive and dogmatic teaching of the 
most sweeping kind. It makes salvation turn on 
the degree in the adequacy of one’s knowledge of the 
rejected Christ. Just what degree will prove fatal 
no one can tell. It is thus impossible to define the 
conditions of eternal life and death. Each man 
will be inclined to fix them to suit himself. This 
makes man’s liability to eternal death depend, 
not on the clear and indisputable fact that he has 
sinned, but upon the vague question whether or not 
he has committed the particular sin of rejecting an 
adequate revelation of God’s redeeming love in 
Christ. If not, he will have a chance after death. 
The necessary degree of knowledge cannot be stated. 
That which will work a man’s ruin cannot be accu- 
rately defined. There are many who think it is 
not too much to ask that approved religious teachers 
who are to be charged with training a native min- 
istry in heathen lands should be able to state the 
conditions of salvation more definitely than this. 
A. H. 


Boston, Mass. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


The Christian Union, in an editorial article on 
“The Case of Mr. Covell,” December 26, 1889, 
retracts the advice previously given to the effect 
that applications should be freely made to the 
Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. for 
appointment to missionary service. 

Of course, in consequence of recent develop- 
ments, candidates cannot be assured that the prin- 
ciples which the more liberal members of the Con- 
gregational body understand the Board to have 
affirmed at the New York meeting will prevail in 
the sessions of the Committee. 

But may it not be wise, after all, that every one 
who desires appointment to missionary work should 
present his claim—not petition—for such appoint- 
ment ? 

1. It is the nataral thing todo. The A. B.C. 
F. M. is the servaut of the churches, intrusted with 
the foreign missionary fund, and bound by all con- 
siderations of honor to apply that fund as the 
donors intend ; viz., for the employment of those 
whom the contributing churches wish to employ as 
missionaries. 

2. It will protect the Seminaries against the 
unjust charge of losing interest in missions. 

3. It will place the responsibility of obstructing 
the missionary work of the Congregational churches 
where it belongs. 

4. It will be the most effective method of secur- 
ing the needed reform in the administration of the 


The statement that twelve men, more or less, 
in the Seminaries of New England refrain from 
application through fear of rejection has little 
effect. But it is the rejection of such men as 
Torrey and Noyes that has opened the eyes of the 
churches. 

lf the dominant majority in the Prudential Com- 
mittee, in numerous actual cases, reject on doctrinal 
grounds men whom the churches heartily indorse, 
it cannot be long before the constituency of the 
Board will see the necessities of the case, and will 
make their wish so plain that it can neither be mis- 
interpreted nor disregarded. 

And if it be doubted whether the churches do 
approve the doctrinal character of the candidates, 
then why not establish at once the custom of solic- 
iting ordination as candidates for foreign mission- 
ary service, before any application is made to the 
Committee? Perhaps the Committee would them- 
selves regard this as the happiest solution of the 
present problem, since it would relieve them of a 
responsibility which has proved burdensome. 

5. The missionary candidates need not fear any 
personal humiliation in their intercourse with the 
Committee. Certainly the Committee intend no 
such thing. 

The trials of the young missionaries may come 
earlier than they expected, and in unexpected form. 
But these trials are, at worst, slight afflictions. 
And, if continued pressure against the door of op- 
portunity, which Christian hands have closed, shall 
result in opening the door, while the avenue beyond 
is already open by the providence of God, the 
young men who accomplish this result will have no 
sense of personal humiliation. 

This result I am sure will come, and the larger 


the number of earnest Christian applicants for 
missionary appointment, the quicker, I believe, it 
will come. GrorceE B. SAFForRD. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


Although Dr. Abbott has served as pastor of Plym- 
outh Church more than a year, he has never been in- 
stalled. The installation of Dr. Abbott, and the 
ordination and installation of the assistant pastor, the 
Rev. Howard S. Bliss, will take place on January 16. 
The morning session, beginning at 10:30, will be de- 
voted to Dr. Abbott’s statement of faith, and his ex- 
amination ; and the afternoon session, beginning at 
three o’clock, to the statement of faith and examina- 
tion of the assistant pastor. At five o’clock a collation 
will be served in the lecture-room of the church to the 
members of the council and a few other invited guests. 
This collation will be followed by after-dinner speeches, 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford, presiding. 
Among those who have already accepted invitations to 
be after-dinner speakers on this occasion are the Rev. 
Samuel Scoville, Mr. Beecher’s son-in-law; the Rev. 
Dr. Gordon, of the Old South Church, Boston ; the 
Rev. E. Winchester Donald, of the Church of the 
Ascension, New York City ; the Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. George E. Reed, 
of Brooklyn. In the evening the order of exercises 
usual to installation and ordination services will give 
way toa series of addresses on the religious needs of 
the age and the duties which thereby devolve upon 
the church of to-day. The Rev. Dr. Bradford, of 
Montclair ; the Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn; the 
Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., of New York City; the Rev. 
Dr. MeKenzie, of Cambridge, and the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, will address the evening congrega- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. Meredith, of Brooklyn, will offer 
the installing and ordaining prayer. Admission to this 
service, which begins at 7:30, will be by ticket to within 
fifteen minutes of the service, when the doors will be 
thrown open impartially to all. Tickets will be given 
to all members of the church and all pew-holders, and 
are now to be obtained at the Plymouth Church par- 
lors. A full report of the services will be published 
in The Christian Union the week following the instal- 
lation. 

A proposed memorial to Henry Ward Beecher has 
been offered as a free gift to the church by John Claflin, 
S. V. White, and Thomas G. Shearman. If the propo- 
sition is accepted by the church, these gentlemen 
offer to build on the site of the present lecture-room 
(using the foundations and walls in part) a three-story 
building to contain a gymnasium, kitchen, bath-rooms, 
ete., on the lower floor; society rooms, church parlors, 
reading-rooms, and pastor’s study in the floor above ; 
and Sunday-school rooms on the top floor, with all re- 
cent improvements. The building will bear on its 
front an inscription stating that it is erected in memory 
of Mr. Beecher. The church has not yet acted on 
the liberal offer of Messrs. Claflin, White, and Shear- 
man. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 

—The seventeenth annual public meeting of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice was held on 
‘Tuesday evening, January 14, 1890, in Association Hall, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, commencing 
at eight o’clock. Addresses were expected from the 
Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Wasbington, D. C., and the Rey. A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D., of Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. Anson R. Graves, for the past six years 
rector of Gethsemane Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Minneapolis, was consecrated in that city January 1, 
1890, Bishop of the Missionary Jurisdiction of the 
Platte. A great crowd was in attendance, and the 
services were very impressive. Bishop M. N. Gilbert, 
of St. Paul, preached from the text, “ Behold, I have 
set before thee an open door.” ‘The consecrator was 
Bishop Tuttle, of Missouri. His assistants were Bish- 
ops Knight, of Milwaukee, Burgess, of Quiney, Knick- 
erbacker, of Indiana, Hare, of South Dakota, and Gil. 
bert, of Minnesota. Gethsemane Church, made vacant 
by the promotion of Bishop Graves, has called for its 
rector the Rev. J. J. Faude, of Michigan City, Ind. 

—On Thursday of last week Professor Waldo S. 
Pratt was installed in the newly created professorship 
of ecclesiastical music and hymnology at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Our readers will remember 
Professor Pratt as the author of the very interesting 
series of articles on church music published in this 
paper last year. 

—The ty ehurch of East Granville, 
Mass., has lately been remodeled, and was rededicated 
on January 5 with fitting exercises, a special sermon 
being preached by the Rev. Joshua Coit, of Boston. 

the south wall of the new building in process of 
erection for the Throop Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn was blown down by the heavy wind of Thurs- 
day morning, and crushed the adjacent house, killing 
two of the inmates and injuring five others. 

—The Presbyterian Theological Seminary in San 
Francisco has recently received a donation of 3250,000 
from Mr. Alexander Montgomery, of that city. The 
money is held in trust, and cannot be used until an ad- 
ditional $50,000 shall have been raised by the Direct- 


—The “ Missionary Review of the World ” (Decem- 
ber) gives a table of statistics showing the amounts 
contributed for foreign missions during the past year 
by the churches of the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and on the European continent. The total 
income during 1888-9 reaches the great total of 
$9,518,214. ‘Toward this the churches of the United 
States and Canada gave 33,572,034. Tne Presbyterian 
Church (North) contributed the largest sum ($848,601, 
or an average of $1.12 per member). 

—The Congregationalists in Chicago have doubled 
in numbers _ the last deeade. They have over 
three times as many churches now as in 1879. 

—The Rev. Richard G. Greene, formerly pastor of 
Trinity Ay Church, will oceupy the pulpit 
of the Orange Valley (N. J.) Congregational Church 
until a pastor is called. 

—The Rev. Howard L. Grose, formerly of Ballston, 
N. Y., has accepted the presidency of the South Da- 
kota University, to succeed Dr. Edward Olsen, killed 
in the Minneapolis “ Tribune ” fire. 

—Twelve presbyteries, representing 499 ministers 
and 80,347 communicants, have voted against revision 
of the Confession of Faith. Thirty-three presbyteries, 
representing 1,198 ministers and 170,889 communicants, 
have voted for it. 

—Four churches have been organized in Oklahoma. 
At Guthrie the Rev. L. Jones preached the first Thanks- 
giving sermon inthe new Territory, which has a popu- 
lation of five thousand people. At Downs a church is 
beiug erected. 

—The Humphrey Street Congregational Church of 
New Haven, Conn., the Rev. Frank R. Luckey, pastor, 
has gained (net) forty-eight members the past year. 

—Among the public bequests in the will of the late 
Mrs. Almira Taft Metcalf, Providence, R. L., is 31,000 
each to the Women’s Baptist Missionary Union located 
in Boston, American Baptist Missionary Union, Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society located in Philadel- 
phia, American Baptist Home Missionary Society 
located in New York City. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W.S. Alexander, of the North Avenue Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has resigned. 

—Gerald H. Beard, of the Yale Divinity School, has de- 
clined his eall to the First Church of Fair Haven, Conn.— 
not as heretofore incorrectly stated. 

—E. H. Pound was instilled as pastor of the church in 
Crawford, Neb., on December 17. 5 

—E. L. Walbridge, of Jonesport, Me., ‘accepts a eall to 
Machias Port, Me. 

—W. W. Davidson, of Big Rapids, Mich., accepta a call to 
the Second Presbyterian Church of South Bend, Ind. 

—J. W. Moulton accepts a call to Cobalt, Conn. 

—H. V. Emmons, of Brownfield, Me.. resigns. 

—G. B. Waldron, of Benson, Vt., resigns. 

—C,. A. White, of Anthony, Kan., accepts a eall to the 
Olive Branch Chureh, St. Loms, Mo. 

—F. C. Wood accepts a call to Manecelona, Mich. 

—T. F. Norris aecepts a call to Little Compton, R. 1, 

—Harford M. Burr will be installed as pastor of the Park 
Church of Springfield, Mass., on January 15. 

—J. RK. Conner was installed over the church in Coolville, 
0., on Deeember 20. 

W. H. Holman declines a call to Northtield. Minn. 

—D.'T, Torrey will be insta!led as pastor of the Harvard 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., on January 21. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Edward M. Deems, the son of the Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
Deems of this city, has received a eall to the First Church of 
Hornellsville, N. Y. 

E. ©, Haskell accepts a call to Broken Bow, Neb. 

—Samuel L. MeAfee, of Corniag, la., has become a pro- 
fessor in Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

~W. E. Mack has reeeived a call from the church in Ster- 
ling, Kan. 

—Owen Jones, of Manchester, Ia., accepts a call to the 
First Church of Escamaba, Mich. 

—G,. B. F. Halleek accepts a call to the Brick Church, 
Rochester City, N. Y. 

~—J. Wilbur Chapman, of Albany, N. Y., has been called 
to Bethany Church, Philadelphia (Ur. A. T. Pierson’s), 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Heury W. Syle, rector of All Souls’ Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died in that city on January 7. 

—James Burd accepts an election as rector of the Church 
of the Holy Cross, Utica, N. Y 

—Josiah Swett, for eighteen years rector of St. John’s 
Church, High Gate, Vt., died on January 5, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

—G. T. Linsley is to become reetor of Trinity Church, 
Newtown, Conn. 

—Louis A. Lanpher has become rector of Trinity Church, 
Wetherstield, Conn. 

—Henry M. Smyth, of Trinity Church, Plattsburg, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—C,. L. Hutchins, of Grace Church, Medford, Mass., has 
resigned, after a pastorate of twenty years. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Horace G. Mason accepts a call from the Pilgrim Bap- 
tist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—George Lorimer, of Chicago, has declined the call 
of the Warren Avenue Charch of Boston, Mass. 

—J. D, Corby has been installed as pastor of the Univer- 
salist church ot Troy, N. Y. 

— Denniston S. Kinney, a well-known Methodist minister of 
the Wesleyan branch, and financial manager of the Associa- 
tion of that Church, died last week in Syracuse, N. Y. 

—E. E. Thomas has been installed as pastor of the Second 
Reformed Church of Tarrytown, N. Y. 

—J. Riemersma, of Rochester, N. Y., has received a eall 
from the Holland Reformed Church, Greenville, L. I. 

—J. A. Dillingham, of Dover, N. H., has received a call 
from the Universalist church of Bangor, Me. 
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THE CONCLUSION OF “GROVE’S DICTIONARY.” 


It is the end which crowns the work. Of the 
great undertakiny of which Sir George Grove has 
been the head care-taker and guide, the end is 
this Appendix of additions and corrections to it 
since it was in progress—an appendix of the ex- 
pected size, and a volume in itself of formidable 
bulk. Even with more care it could scarcely have 
been materially less. 

The contents of this large supplement may be 
divided into three classes—correction of proof-errors 
and small slips of that type ; additional or other refer- 
ences to musicians or musical matters not neces- 
sarily contemporary in interest ; and, last and very 
important, the much-needed articles alluding to 
composers or works, or kindred material, that have 
acquired a prominence not possessed at the time 
the Dictionary was planned and started on its slow 
progress. . These new notices are the chief interest 
of the Appendix as literature, and it would be 
without them chiefly a lengthy table of errata et 
corrigenda, to which those with leisure will do well 
to try to conform the preceding volumes as far as 
is manageable with a pen. 

It would be a superfluous task to make notes on 
the interpolations of the second class, interesting as 
many might be. Enough to say that one is pleased 
to see rectified or supplied such overlookings as 
Anna Bishop, “Carmen,” Boito (a long and 
highly interesting sketch, by Signor Mazzucato), 
Cuzzoni, “ Abu Hassan,” the “ Dies Ire,” Galli- 
Marié, Gregorian Tones, Guido d’Arezzo, Mar- 
imon, Maurel, Samuel Scheidt, Adelaide Phillips, 
Gottschalk, Ole Bull, Capoul, John Dunstable, 
Mme. Carvalho, Bottesini, the English Psalter, 
Carol, William Byrd, Dufay, Gounod’s “* Redemp- 
tion,” Spinet, Tractus, and the “ Veni Sancte 
Spiritus” of King Robert of France. The para- 
graphs or columns on, especially, those composers 
or artists who since, let us say, 1880 have im- 
pressed themselves gradually on the critics or pub- 
lie more decidedly than at that date, or have risen 
quickly into notability—these additions are suggest- 
ive and valuable. Among such titles one observes 
Vincent d’Indy, Anton Bruckner, Anton Dvorak, 
Lalo, Cui, Chabrier, Godard, Leopold Damrosch, 
Mancinelli, Samara, Nessler, Nicodé, Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, Eugen d’Al- 
bert, Gudehus, Theresa Malten, Campanini, and 
the two De Rezke brothers. By the by, not Moritz 
Rosenthal, nor Scheidemantel, nor Reichmann, 
have their niches—not that they merit them except 
in view of the attention paid their contemporaries. 
To the great articles in the earlier parts of the 
Dictionary on Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, 
‘Musical Libraries,” and Heinrich Schiitz, long 
and important additions, biographical or critical, 
are now given, the supplement to that on Beetho- 
ven by the editor of the Dictionary being a com- 
plete catalogue of the composer’s printed works, 
compiled from the best authorities, with the title 
of work, date, publisher’s name, and dedication. 

So is completed—if such a work ever is com- 
pleted—the most important and (by much) ex- 
haustively complete dictionary and general refer- 
ence book for the musician ever carried out. It 
has occupied in appearing, part by part, and in 
printing, ten years, and employed the pens of one 
hundred different special contributors—an assem- 
bly of musicians and critics and_ students excep- 
tional in the record of works of its nature. It is 
not free from the fault of occasional errors as to 
the space or notice given a particular topic—this 
its chief one, it sometimes seems. We presume 
that future editions will correct the small errors (a 
process, in fact, already pretty substantially carried 
forward), and include new matter still desirable. 


-A thing of such scope and intent can never be 


complete, never absolutely timely. The current of 
music swirls and turns and ebbs and flows, and a 
dozen years make needful marked alterations. In 
any encyclopedia of a biographie character this is 
a remorseless fact, and editors may well sigh at the 
fact that time and progress get the better of their 
best and speediest efforts, and to have done so 


much is but todo more. Prejudices, too, cannot 


always be tempered in contributors, and to antici- 
pate in a sort of prophetic effort is likely often to 
make a foolish seer. Drawbacks to the perfection 


14 Dictionary of Music and Musicians, A.D. 1450-1889. 


Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. In Four Volumes. Ap- 
pendix. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


of the work that Sir George Grove has thus 
brought to its nominal end are so slight, compared 
with its invaluable and unique excellencies as a ref- 
erence book, that it is invidious to say uch of them 
at this date. The Dictionary is a wonderfully com- 
prehensive and rich work, a mine of information 
great and small. It is an honor to the editor of it 
greater than the title lately conferred upon bim by 
the Queen ; and it will remain a monument of pains- 
taking industry for the use of the painstaking stu- 
dent of the divine art whose beginning, middle, 
and end, are recorded in its four thousand pages. 


NOTABLE VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
ASOLANDO.! 


A pathetic interest attaches to this volume, be- 
cause it contains the last work which Browning 
gave to the public. If other poems shall appear 
hereafter, it will be necessary to write the word post- 
humous before them. This volume appeared only 
about a week before the announcement of the poet’s 
death, and it may be taken, therefore, as fairly 
representing the force and freshness of his mind at 
the very close of his life. It is a great pleasure to 
every lover of Browning to find in this last work 
of his long and fruitful career no sign of any abate- 
ment of force or fertility. On the contrary, com- 
pared with much of the work of recent years, this 
volume shows a larger amount of genuine poetry. 
There is more freedom, more melody, more of the 
earlier instinct for beauty and complete identification 
of thought with expression; there is less of the 
dialectic skill and of the purely philosophic mood. 
It was inevitable with the advance of age that a 
mind like Browning’s should lose somewhat its 
harmony of parts, and that the philosophic side 
should gain on the poetic side. ‘Those who love 
him best know that much of the work of recent 
years will not be long preserved. But this is true 
of so many great poets that the process does not 
involve any real diminution of Browning’s perma- 
nent fame. The process which Shelley and Words- 
worth have survived, and to which, sooner or later, 
Tennyson must yield, is not a process of extermi- 
nation, but of separating the best from that which 
falls below the standard set by the poet him- 
self. At this late date it is unnecessary here to 
characterize at length Browning's verse; instead 
of recording our own judgment of this latest volume 
we reprint two of the poems it contains, as illustrat- 
ing, more fully than any criticism could possibly do, 
Browning’s poetic quality in its very latest expres- 
sion. Who among the younger poets could match 
the freshness and charm of this love poem from a 
man of seventy-seven ? 


“ All the breath and the bloom of the year in the bag 
of one bee : 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the heart 
of one gem : 
In the core of one pearl all the shade and the shine 
of the sea : 
Breath and bloom, shade and shine—wonder, wealth, 
and—how far above them— 
Truth, that’s brighter than gem, 
Trust, that’s purer than pearl— 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all 
were for me 
In the kiss of one girl.” 


And who among the younger poets could match 
this spirited and striking ballad ¢ 


“ Woe, he went galloping into the war, 
Clara, Clara ! 
Let us two dream : shall he ’scape with a scar ? 
Searcely disfigurement, rather a grace 
Making for manhood which nowise we mar : 
See, while I kiss it, the flush on his face— 
Rosny, Rosny ! 


“Light does he laugh : ‘ With your love in my soul ’— 
(Clara, Clara!) 
‘ How could [ other than—sound, safe, and whole— 
Cleave who opposed me asunder, yet stand 
Scatheless beside you, as, touching love’s goal, 
Who won the race kneels, craves reward at your 
hand— 
Rosny, Rosny ?’ 


“ Ay, but if certain who envied should see ! 
Clara, Clara, 
Certain who simper : ‘ The hero for me 
Hardly of life were so chary as miss 

Death—death and fame—that’s love’s guerdon when 

She 
Boasts, proud bereaved one, her choice fell on this 
Rosny, Rosny !’ 


“So—go on dreaming—he lies mid a heap 
(Clara, Clara, ) 


1 Asolando. Fancies and Facts. By Robert Browning, 
Author’s Edition. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Of the slain by his hand : What is death but a sleep ? 
Dead, with my portrait displayed on his breast : 
Love wrought bis undoing : ‘ No prudence could kee 
The —— wretch from his fate.’ That is 

t, 
Rosny, Rosny !” 


DEMETER AND OTHER POEMS.! 


One turns from “ Asolando” to another volume 
not less interesting ; a volume which shows that at 
the age of eighty the poetic force of the Poet 
Laureate is still unspent. Not often, surely, do old 
trees bear such fruit as this; and it is eminently 
harmonious with the spirit and genius of both these 

at poets that neither imagination, clearness of 
insight, elevation of purpose, nor force of expression 
should have decayed with the natural decline of 
vital forces. It was inevitable that something of 
the buoyancy and overflow of youth should dis- 
appear, but there has remained an unbroken loyalty 
to the poetic aims of youth, and a degree of power 
which, if not without some impairment, is still 
worthy of the traditions of earlier days. As in the 
case of “ Asolando,” instead of offering a criticism 
of these latest poems of Tennyson, we reproduce 
two which may be taken as fairly indicative of the 
poetic quality of the volume, premising that the 
longer poem, “ Demeter and Persephone,” and the 
elaborate poem on “The Progress of Spring” 
show some of the finest descriptive work which 
pon be has ever given us. “ The Ring,” which 
may be described as a metrical novelette, is unsuc- 
cessful; not more so, however, than Tennyson’s 
other earlier attempts in this particular direction. 
But from the long poems, whether successful or 
not, we turn as ever to those exquisite lyrics which 
in liquid melody hold a place by themselves in our 
literature : 
“ What sight so lured him thro’ the fields he knew 


As where earth’s green stole into heaven’s own hue, 
Far—far—away ? 


What sound was dearest in his native dells ? 
The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells 
Far—far—away. 


What vague world-whisper, mystic pain or jo 
Thro’ those three words would haunt him wha i boy, 
Far—far—away ? 


A whisper from his dawn of life? a breath 
From some fair dawn beyond the doors of death, 
Far—far—away ? 


Far, far, how far ? from o’er the gates of Birth, 
The faint horizons, all the bounds of earth, 
Far—far—away ? 


What charm in words, a charm no words could give? 
© dying words, can Music make you live 
Far—far—away ?” 

These lines seem to us-in every way as musical 
and melodious as any that ever came from the 
poet’s hands. Asin the case of “ Asolando,”’ this 
volume closes with a poem pathetically beautiful, 
because it contains so distinctly the farewell note 
of a long and noble life; and although it is very 
high praise, we think it no exaggeration to say 
that “Crossing the Bar,” if it should prove to be 
the last word of the Poet Laureate, is noble 
enough in its thought and in its expression to serve 
as an epilogue to the entire body of his poetic 
work : 
“ Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me ! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
_ When I put out to sea. 


“ But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


“ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


“ For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


—A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have begun the 
publication of what promises to be an exceedingly at- 
tractive series of books. The volumes, which are of 
convenient size and very tastefully made, are to bear 
the general title of “ Laurel-Crowned Tales,” and the 
first two publications in the series are Johnson’s “ Ras- 
selas” and Laboulaye’s “Abdallah ; or, the Four- 
Leaved Clover.” One can easily imagine the wealth of 
material upon which the editor of this series may draw. 


1 Demeter and Other Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
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Jan. 16, 1890. 


Acadian Legends and Lyrics. By Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton. (New York: White & Allen.) The 
poems of Mr. n call for more than a passing 
mention in our columns. His sense of rhythm is 
delicate, his mastery over meter is surprising, and his 
method of thought eT ae that is to 
say, poetical. e “ Acadian nds ” with which the 
vena opens are picturesque melodious essays in 
verse, such as charm the fancy and the senses, and 
through them sounds a minor chord with tender modu- 
lations—the pathetic history of Acadie. They are not 


powerful ; they are beautifully wrought. To apply to 


them his own words in another relation, 


‘** They seem like memories that still subsist 
And glimmer faintly through the shrouded years, 
ugh noise and silence, on hter, cries, and tears, 
Of that white world from which our spirits came.”’ 
Not, however, because of these “Legends” do we feel 
moved to call special attention to Mr. Eaton’s place in 
the poetry of the day. His “ Lyrics ” are more particu- 
larly to our purpose. Upon Mr. Eaton’s variety and 
excellence of poetic form we shall not dwell any fur- 
ther than to say that they are worthy of praise. In 
his individual criticism of life his special significance 
lies. We hope that we may not seem anxious for a 
pretentious phrase when we term this poetry the cry of 
the heart of the Its versicle is the everlasting 
“ Wherefore ?” and its cry is the eternal “ Perhaps.” 
- We of to-day seem to have passed epee the Sturm 
und Drang period of heroic ages of the conflict for faith, 
but now is waging the still, breathless, intense battle in 
the dark for the ast things—those things which cannot 
be shaken and shall remain. Hence is the burden of 
Mr. Eaton’s song. Since his is the poetic temperament, 
he views life as a tragedy, and this gives a shadow of 
seeming pessimism to his picture. ‘The Church is “too 
dead to feel the worth” of a — thinker like Dr. 
Mulford, he cries, and “withdraws her sympathy :” 
** Custom is the Church's God ; 
Greed walks openly abroad ; 
Truth sits weeping on the sod.”’ 
Is there any sign of a new heavens and a new earth 
at hand? Is our feverish age wearing itself away 
while time runs out? To the poet no hope, at the 
first, appears. Oh, would that the Lord Jesus himself 
again walked our roadways and streets! But— 
‘**O Master, while we long for thee, and hold 
Thy love a mantle where our hearts might fold 
Their aches, we fear that even thou shouldst see 
The problems of the age too deep for thee.”’ 
This pessimism is only seeming, this doubt super- 
ficial ; the faith is profound. For is not Christ here, 
is he not by his Spirit guiding the Church and the age ? 
He would have in the flesh no answers other than he 
now and forever has. Mr. Eaton’s thought is, at the 
bottom, thoroughly optimistic. ’Tis true, life appears 
to be an anticlimax in its results, but— 
** He whose life was most divine 
Had only this success, 
To cause a few hope-rays to shine 
Amidst earth's hopelessness.”’ 
And again (is it the spirit of Matthew Arnold which 
speaks ?) : 


ills 
That faith from her strong tower is hurled, and wild despair 
her bosom fills ; 
But thou, dear town of Bethlehem, dost promise to our 
darkened race 
That heaven’s fairest diadem the forehead of mankind 
shall grace.” 
In the poet’s mind the lees of life have also their use ; 
and there is no offal in God's world, for— 


** Across the meadow-lands of life the tide of time flows and 


recedes ; 
Its muddy wave brings woe and strife, but forms the soil 
for noble deeds.”’ 


Even pain has for him its precious office of pilotage 
in life : 


* I knew not pain till I had felt my soul 
Leap outward on a wide, wild sea of love, 
And there had seen the friendly stars above 
Fade one by one, and cold gray silence roll 
Into the heaven where tender thoughts had hung 
To light me o’er the silver-crested foam.”’ 
And on to the end this exquisite sonnet sings the answer 
of the best thought of the age to the mystery of pain. 
Tbe mystery of a suffering God also appeals to the poet. 
For him the ancient gods are dead—Zeus and Balder 
and Venus : 
‘* The ancient gods are dead! 
No Roman despot sits on heaven’s throne, 
Dispensing judgments by his will alone — 
Bids some ascend to heaven, some sink to hell, 
In arbitrary bliss or woe to dwell. 
The true God asks no sacrifice of blood, 
Nor nails his victims to the cruel wood 
In others’ guilty stead.”’ 


But the God of love, the All Father, “ the true God is not 
dead.” ‘Time is wearing too late for us longer to satisfy 
ourselves that our salvation is based upon assurance. 
We children of the nineteenth century know too much 
about physiology and the nervous system. Lack of 
assurance is more sure. 
** Heaven is nearest 
When thon, sin-tossed, 


Gloomily fearest 
Thy soul is lost.”’ 


Is not all this the thought of our age, dazed as it is 


with transition from the old to the new? Glimpses we 
have of the fields of the future lying in the sunshine of 
peace. We are glad before God of our glimpses of 
truth. The future is the door of the divine. Righteous- 
ness and Peace will surely kiss each other. 


** Sometime, sometime, 
The clouds of ignorance shall part asunder, 
And we shall see the fair blue sky of truth 
Spangled with stars, and look with joy and wonder 
Up to the happy dream-lands of our youth 
Where we may climb. . 


** Sometime, sometime, 
The prophet’s unsealed lips shall straight deliver 
The message of eternal life unc : 
Wind-swept, the poet’s heaven-tuned soul shall quiver, 
from his trembling lyre at length shall burst 
Immortal rhyme.”’ 


With all its fierce struggle, disease, and damning 
sins, we do not believe that the heart of the age is 
pessimistic. On the edge of the gloom is the glimmer 
of adawn. This Mr. Eaton discerns, and utters our 
modern life’s varied emotions ; and it seems to us that 
his utterance is as true in its own way as the message of 
Browning or Tennyson, though his lyre sound not so 
loud, and that he brings “ nobler strains through our 
fond, fragile creeds.” 


Wilbur Fisk. By George Prentice. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) To Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we 
are indebted for three historical series of great value 
tothe student of American history—that of “ American 
Statesmen,” of “ American Men of Letters,” and of 
“American Commonwealths.” To these we must now 
add a fourth, “ American Religious Leaders.” The 
second volume of this series is devoted to Wilbur Fisk, 
the founder of Wesleyan University, and a leader in the 
Methodist Church a half-century ago. Wilbur Fisk 
was born in 1792, at that period of moral and religious 
depression which followed the Revolutionary War. 
The author has given at the outset a vivid, we had 
almost said a picturesque, description of this ebb of 
the tide. It was also a period of theological contest 
between Calvinism and Arminianism, and the biographer 
makes no slight use of his chance to take up arms in 
behalf of his belief. If we must thank the author’s 
enthusiasm for the interest with which we read his 
volume, we owe to it, also, the somewhat narrow and 
wholly denominational spirit with which we are ex- 
pected to look at this contest. We are sorry that so 
much space has been sacrificed to polemics which could 
ill be spared from personal portraiture. But the 
earnestness of the preacher, the heartiness of the 
teacher, the candor of the theologian, and the stalwart 
conservatism of the citizen, are well pictured in this 
succinct biography. To Methodists particularly the 
volume will be of genuine interest and permanent 
value. 


The doctrine of the Logos or Word lies at the foun- 
tain head of true theology. It is because the church- 
makers have forgotten that “wisdom which reacheth 
from one end tothe other, sweetly ordering all things,” 
that we are cursed with a rationalistic reaction. It is 
useless for religious teachers to contrive theological 
puzzles which they themselves cannot answer, and then 
when asked for explanation roll up their eyes piously 
and reply, “That is one of the secrets of God into 
which we may not peer. With God all things are 

ible.” The world is bringing this shallow cant to 
ook, and a white choker is no longer a shield and coat 
of mail against disquieting questions. We must have 
a reasonable as well as a hol hope. Underneath theo- 
logic lore is the substance of Reason, the Eternal Word. 
Welcome, then, be any rational teaching upon this great 
first principle of science. Such an essay is The Word, by 
the Rev. t. Mozley, M.A. (New York: Longmans & 
Co.) As an effort to explain in a popular way the Logos 
doctrine, to put in simple language a profound truth 
hitherto presented in an abstruse way, this work is 
praiseworthy. Yet we cannot help noting that in form 
it is somewhat diffuse, and, more than all, singular to the 
point of eccentricity. The value of the book is thus 
indicated. It contains many and ingenious thoughts, 
and is both necessary and timely in its topic. 


Dr. Darby has his circle of admirers who understand 
him. To understand him always without effort is 
not possible for the mind untrained in metaphysical 
subtleties. The method which he adopts is the 
same as Plato’s—the dialogue. This indicates, what 
is true, that Mr. Darby is a determined idealist, 
even to the _— of mysticism—that is, of rational 
mysticism. e confess that when once we accus- 
tom ourselves to some of his scarecrow phrases we 
find much that is suggestive. Take this example 
of the author's indifference to our sensibilities: “ In 
presence of the meaning of the hypostases it is silly to 
pray, ‘lead us not into temptation,’ for this is one with 
pronouncing God to be devil ; the word is leave—‘ leave 
us not in temptation.’” “In the perfect law of a per- 
fect God man is his own Providence, his own earth, his 
own heaven and hell.” As for the rest, we refer the 
reader to Man and His World ; or, the Oneness of Now 
and Eternity, by John Darby (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.). 


Mr. James Platt, F'.S.S., has definite though diffuse 
notions about life, which he shuns nut to deciare to all 
the world. Therefore he has gone to the trouble of 
putting out this volume on Life, through G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, of this city. He says many things true, few new, 
and the neware not true. Weare not surprised that he 
preserves the attitude of girding at the theologians, 
whose misguidance has almost run the world into a 
ditch. Life, according to Mr. Platt, is girdled by the 
circle of the horizon. For this theory he gleefully an- 
ticipates that the theologians will be down on him, as 
undoubtedly they will. Some people who are not theo- 
logians will not gather cheer from Mr. Platt’s theory 
that this life is all, and that the highest good is just to 
struggle, suffer, and agonize—fine words which the 
logic of life and history belie, for if to-morrow we die 
let se eat, drink, and be merry ;—but the whole subject 
is stale. 


Volume XXI. of the English Dictionary of National 
Biography, Leslie —— editor, brings the work down 
to “ Gloucester.” e have many times spoken of the 
accuracy, research, and painstaking displayed by the 
writers and editor in this great undertaking. Among the 
more noted subjects and writers of this volume we may 
note that Joseph Knight writes on Garrick, Sidney Lee on 
George Gascoigne, the poet ; Professor A. W. Ward on 
Mrs. Gaskell, Austin Dobson on the poet Gay and Gill- 
ray, the caricaturist ; H. R. Tedder on Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Professor A. W. Ward on George I. and 
Prince George of Denmark, J. M. Rigg on George IL., 
the Rev. William Hunt on George [II., Mr. J. A. 
Hamilton on George LV., and Leslie Stephen on Ed- 
ward Gibbon and William Gifford of the “ Quarterly.” 
Mr. Gladstone has supplied notes for the memoir of his 
father, Sir John Gladstone. 


The mysteries of social observances were formerly 
communicated orally to us in the sanctum of family 
life, but nowadays they are published to all. We do 
not underrate the importance of “ good form,” though 
it is impossible for any one to overrate good heart. If 
books of etiquette must be, doubtless one upon the 
highly developed etiquette of cards is desirable, for 
many are the anxieties which arise from this complex 
and momentous conventionality. ‘The author of “ So- 
cial Etiquette of New York” has, out of pure phi- 
lanthropy, put forth a treatise on Cards, their Significance 
and Proper Uses, and we are much beholden to him. 
Any criticisms would be only caviare ; we therefore 
refer the curious’ and anxious to the work itself. 
(New York : Frederick A. Stokes & Bro.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Maemillian & Co. have just issued Tennyson's new 
book, “ Demeter, and Other Poems,” in this city. In 
London nearly twenty thousand copies were sold within 
one week of the day of publication (December 13). 

—Captain Charles King, the writer of stories of army 
life, is the subject of the frontispiece portrait in the 
“Book Buyer” for January. A portrait of Marion 
Crawford will be given in the number for February. 

—Robert Browning a few months ago impressed a 
writer in the Boston “Transcript” as a short, thick- 
set man of apparently sixty-five years or so, short white 
hair and beard, and smiling blue eyes, with altogether 
the air of a successful business man—a_ banker, per- 
haps. 

P Mr. Thomas Whittaker will publish at once “The 
Prayer-Book Reason Why,” giving catechetical in- 
struction on the doctrines, usages, holy days of the 
Episcopal Church, by the Rev. Nelson R. Boss ; also 
“ Pubanee to the Church,” by the Rev. George W. 
Shinn, D.D. 

—Miss Olive Schreiner, the author of “ The Story of 
an African Farm,” writes to a Boston publisher that 
she has not yet completed her second novel, the news- 
paper report that the work was already in the hands of 
the printers being untrue. When the work is completed 
Miss Schreiner intends to have it published simultane- 
ously here and in England. 

—While taking tea with Sir Theodore Martin in 
Wales last summer Queen Victoria is said to have con- 
fided to her host her intention to issue a further volume 
of extracts from her journals, and it was arranged that 
he should again act as literary adviser and editor, and 
see the forthcoming work through the press. The vol- 
ume in question, moreover, may include a selection of 
original verse from her Majesty’s pen. 

—The “ American Garden” begins the year in new 
and improved form, and is exceedingly attractive in 
typography, illustration, and reading matter. It is 
now an illustrated magazine of horticulture, containing 
an increased quantity of reading matter of great variety 
and excellent quality. For the coming year prizes 
amounting to $1,000 are offered for the most profitable 
yields of garden products, and for accounts of methods 
of cultivation. 

—A London gossip gives the following story as 
illustrative of Lord Tennyson’s “ peculiar manners in 
society.” In his early days, when he had no greater 
horror than that of being lionized, a great lady wished 
to introduce to the Laureate a musician who had set 
some of his songs to music. A party was given for the 
occasion. The Laureate appeared, and the musician 
sang his songs to him with every power of expression 
that he knew how to produce. At the end of the per- 
formance everybody waited the word of the poet. 
There was a blank silence. ‘The hostess feared that the 
songs had not produced a goodimpression. The silence 
became agonizing. At length, from the corner where 
Tennyson sat came a voice choking with emotion : 
“Do you not see that | am weeping ?” 


| 
| 
* The plains of life are cold and gray, like those beneath the 
Syrian stars ; 
Our lips are dumb when we would pray, our hopes are all 
= defaced with scars. 
he promise of a perfect world so faintly gleams on distant 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC A LUXURY. 


lo the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Much pleased with reflections on Church Music, as 
appeared in No. 1, issue 1890, permit me to say a few 
words. I have always protested against classical music 
in the sanctuary, as now written, sung, and selected, 
from its requiring great compass of voice, change of 
movement very difficult of execution, almost invariably 
is of a martial spirit rather than that impressive na- 
ture quickening fervor, appealing to the higher emo- 
tions of the soul as the higher order of poetry does. 
Consequently there is little in it in touch with a soul 
aspiring to higher life to anywise voice the words of 
David: “Let all the powers within me praise the 
Lord.” 

As in many of our city churches now conducted, wor- 
ship is a very expensive luxury, reserved for the few to 
enjoy rather than theall. A‘sthetic taste has been cul- 
tivated to an extent to make much of otherwise true 
worship soulless. We have all the elements of form, 
but lack the great essential soul. Just as nicety of 
division renders more or less obscure an otherwise 
intelligent discourse, so, it seems to me, the several 
divisions into which many modern musical compositions 
aré divided, though preceded with a brief introduction 
on the part of the organist, to the average mind are 
just as unintelligible. ‘The argument of its advoeates— 
“This is all a matter of taste ; people should be edu- 
cated to a higher standard, so they could understand 
and appreciate it ”—evades the question at issue: deal- 
ing with matters as we find them. So long as people 
are not, and have not the means or privilege, does it 
behoove a noble manhood to tell them what they should 
be, or insist ov introducing into our religious services 
those things they do not understand, and, therefore, 
cannot appreciate or joinin? The sanctuary is not a 
place for artistic display, for selection of any piece of 
music wherein the performer may at any time see fit to 
exhibit his or her superior vocal powers. 

Much better to me than the present custom of isolation 
of our choirs would be that of having these in middle 
of congregation, inspiring the people to praise the Lord 
with one voice. It is to be observed, as at present 
conducted, our service of praise savors much of wor- 
shiping the choir rather than voicing the sentiments of 
the poet or awakening within us responsive notes. 
That this is not in keeping with the true spirit of 
Christian worship as set forth by Christ there is no 
question. 

Oratory has time and again been announced as the 
curse of the pulpit; will it be any less true of our serv- 
ice of praise if in the future this be left solely in the 
hands of professionals ? I think not. Let us all, with 
one spirit and one voice, enter into the courts of our 
God. Let us rejoice in his manifold mercies, and join 
in hallelujahs of praise. 

That music is a luxury no one knowing what it costs 
in many of our fashionable city churches will dispute. 
$700 is quite an item per year for organist and pre- 
centor, with sheet music, yet this has been increased in 
a paid quartet, and is announced as an attraction in 
one of our city churches. Wealth may love display, 
demand its voice be heard as in corporations wherein 
it figures as the largest material contributor, but by 
what Scriptural precedent of giving most of our sub- 
stance can wealth be said to have a greater voice in 
the services of the sanctuary than poverty that giveth 
little, but in that little — much? There is a giving 
that impoverisheth, and there is one that maketh glad. 
Does it make him who can ill afford this luxury any 
way glad when he adds to his daily cares a burden 
uncalled for to gratify the tastes of a more affluent 
neighbor ? David added richness, order of arrange- 
ment, musical conductors, to service of the temple; 
Solomon loved ostentatious display; but where in the 
New Testament Church is there anything recorded 
warranting Christian worship as a religious display ? 
What are the facts? Where this has prevailed an 
almost universal spiritual decay has been witnessed. 
It is not grandeur we need in any service, it is spirit in 
touch with a higher conception of God, a closer com- 
munion, a nearness to him in which our worship shall 

the outpouring of kindred souls. The church the 
Christian home where money now spent on uncalled- 
for luxury shall be given to enlightenment of the world, 
making men more Christlike, then will poverty and 
misery disappear; the earth, rejuvenated like Eden of 
old, shall in beauty and verdure rejoice. , 

Covineton, Ky. RK. W. Matruews., 


PRAYER. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: | 

In your columns of “ Inquring Friends” I found a 
touching inquiry as to “ Prayer,’’ asking for a solution 
of the apparent contradictions of our declaration and 
belief that God orders all things with infinite love, 
wisdom, and power, and yet we seek to influence him 
to change them by our prayers. Should we do so? 
And if he answers such prayer by compliance, would 
it not shake, if not destroy, our confidence in the 


~ eonstaney and stability of that Arm that moves the 


world ? 
I trust I may be pardoned if I say that your reply is 
by no means clear or directly responsive. You say : 


“ Prayer does not seek to change what Divine Wisdom 
qrdains as best... . Our . . is to endeavor to 
merge the flow of our individual desire and will . . . in 
the will of God.” Of course you mean that prayer 
should be this and thus. But surely this results in the 
deduction that the only end possible of prayer is to 
attune our disposition and hearts to complete and abso- 
lute submission to whatever God will decree in refer- 
ence to any event about which we are concerned. Then 
any petition to grant our particular wishes tends to 
antagonize our minds to a contrary ordering, and hence 
should not be indulged in, and all prayer should be 
uttered solely as a means of obtaining complete sub- 
mission and surrender of self and our own wishes. 
Some might argue that such a frame of mind was a 
high philosophy attainable by intellectual struggles and 
reason with our lower nature, and hence attainable with- 
out prayer. And so prayer, being ineffectual to change 
the decrees of God, and not absolutely indispensable 
to bring about the proper state of mind which is de- 
sirable and inculeated, may be dispensed with. 

Certainly it is far from your wish to leave so 
grave and important a matter in such a light. As 
one who is on the descent of life’s journey and 
realizes more with each passing hour the obstructed 
and clouded views of spiritual things which now pre- 
vail, I would give my testimony from actual experi- 
ence, and the results which that experience has driven 
me to. I had seen it written, “ Trust inthe Lord, and 
he will grant thee thy heart’s desires.” I did trust in 
him—was favored with a reasonable worldly prosper- 
ity and usefulness. Life was happy, and I loved to 
testify to the truthfulness of God to his promises. 
Then came the blows of sudden and awful affliction ; 
the sunshine of life passed away ; prayers and suppli- 
cations were as if unheeded ; agonies of suffering, in- 
explicable, and to the human eye unnatural and un- 
necessary, had to be witnessed and borne to the 
bitterest extreme, until faith was shaken to its founda- 
tion, and trust was stunned and faint to death. As the 
soul recovered its poise, how plain and evident was the 
call and lesson! It was that of complete surrender. 
We are to learn that nothing less than this will satisfy 
Him, or gain for us the peace He promises. The trust 
called for, the delight in God, which both are to be 
conditions precedent to being granted our beart’s de- 
sires, demand this condition of self-abnegation—a 
casting away of all our own selfish desires, which alone 
He ever desires us. All else are means of grace, proc- 
esses of development, and evolution of sympathy, 
affection, and love, only to be attained through suf- 
fering. 

hacen, therefore, should be the drawing of the soul 
away from the world into close communion with God— 
a searching and purifying of the heart in his presence— 
the pouring out and presentation to him of all our 
wants and necessities, but with the sincerest belief that 
he will order them best, and the determination to 
leave them entirely with him and to accept cheerfully 
his decrees in reference to them. 

Such prayer will not be unrewarded or unanswered. 


IS THIS THE REASON? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

On Sunday morning, while looking through my 
Christian Union, I[ noticed and read the letter of Mr. 
A. F. Schauffler in which he suggests a defense of the 
comfortable classes from the charge brought against 
them by Father Huntington, of responsibility for the 
sufferings of underpaid workingwomen. Mr. Schauf- 
fler thinks we need not feel guilty for what these 
women endure, so long as there is plenty of room for 
them in domestic service, in places where they might 
be well housed, well fed, and well paid, but which they 
cannot be induced to take. I was still thinking about 
what could be the real meaning of this seeming folly 
in American workingwomen as | took my way to 
church. The Peer went to is on Fifth Avenue, 
with an interior richly decorated and pleasantly 
lighted. I was shown to a goud seat, listened to good 
music, engaged in a service varied enough to be re- 
lieved from all tedium, and heard a crisp, inspiriting 
address from a bright young preacher, upon a theme 
which delights all human hearts. The morning, though 
cloudy, was not rainy; and yet, as I looked about the 
church, it was evident that the audience was no more 
than one-fourth‘of what the place would conveniently 
hold ; aud again I wondered at the folly of the Amer- 
ican people who would not come to so pleasant a place 
to hear what was so well worth hearing. Glancing 
through the year-book of the church, which lay in the 
seat, | read these words : 

“ The support of the public ordinances of religious 
worship is provided for in this congregation by the 
system of pew-rentals.” 

Then | began to make out the secret of the two 
strange phenomena which had been puzzling me, 
and in my American heart to feel proud of my 
countrymen and countrywomen. The secret is that 
they will not consent to be comfortable at the 
expense of their personal independence. Both the 
dwelling-house and the church are meant to be 
homes; and they will not enter any home where they 
must do so as inferiors. I thought, All honor to this 
unbroken pride; long may it endure, for it is one of 
the elements which make our country the likeliest field 
for a solution of the problems now facing humanity. 

Rurus W. WEEks. 


EDUCATIONAL. NOTES. 


By A TEACHER. 


‘TRE new Republic of Brazil has an educational qual- 
ification for suffrage. 


At the recent State Teachers’ Association at Trenton, 
N. J., 230 teachers received certificates, showing that 
they had completed the three years’ course of profes- 
sional reading prescribed by the Board of Control of 
the Readin Circle Association. The annual address, 
by Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President of Rutgers Col- 
lege, was replete with earnest thoughts and suggestions 
for the uates. Dr. Hailman, of Indiana, presented 
the certificates. Nearly three-fourths of New Jersey’s 
teachers are now connected with its State Reading Circle. 


The educational interests of New York have met 
with a great loss in the death of Henry R. Pierson, 
LL.D., Chancellor of the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York. He was made a Regent in 
1872, and Vice-Chancellor in 1878. He became Chan- 
cellor in 1881, devoting much time to the office. His 
kindly face and cordial welcome for all will be sorely 
missed at the next Educational Convention. It is 
thought that Vice-Chancellor George William Curtis 
will succeed to the office. 


The annual report of James Bishop, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor and Industries for the State 
of New Jersey, contains some tables of school statistics 
that should command the thoughtful attention and con- 
sideration of her educators and legislators. It shows 
that, “ with the exception of the year 1886, there has been 
a gradual but very perceptible falling off since 1879 in 
the sgperee of children enrolled and attending the 
public schools.” The report also shows that the largest 
enrollment is reached before the twelfth year, when 
there occurs a very rapid dropping off. In view of these 
facts the question naturally arises, Is the Compulsory 
Education Law of the State ineffectual in its provisions 
or inoperative in its workings ? 


The Hon. A. S. Draper, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of New York, gave the Legislature and 
the people much food for thought in his valuable and 
exhaustive report submitted last January. He showed 
that of the whole number of children of school age 
there had been a gradual falling off in enrollment since 
1851, when the per cent. of attendance was .756, it hav- 
ing become reduced in 1888 to .582. In view of this fact, 
it is hoped that the Legislature of the Empire State will 
heed the earnest and warning words of Superintendent 
Draper when he says, in asking for a compulsory edu- 
cation law that will compel, “Can we with safety neg- 
lect or put aside these rigorous measures for minimiz- 
ing idleness, which are enforced by all of the substantial 
governments of the world ?” , 


Compulsory school attendance began in Ger- 
many in 1763; in Denmark, in 1814; in Prussia, 
1866; in England, 1870; in Italy, 1871; in France, 
1882, 


A kind friend sent a 35,000 scholarship as a Christ- 
mas gift to Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Presi- 
dent Hall appreciates such gifts, and will find no 
difficulty in utilizing them. 


The educators of this country are proud to have as 
their representative at the head of the National Bureau 
of Education such a man as Dr. William T. Harris. 
As a teacher and superintendent in St. Louis, he made 
for himself more than a National reputation. His 
school reports were widely sought, read, and repub- 
lished both in this country and Europe. In 1867 he 
founded “The Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” 
which he still edits. It is said to be the first one of 
the kind published in the English language. Dr. 
Harris will give an impetus and an inspiration to edu- 
cation by his Circulars of Information, and will furnish 
us statistics that mean spmething. 


Every member of /the Boards of Education and 
Superintendents of S¢hools in our great cities should 
read the “Open Letter” of William J. Desmond, in 
the December number of “The Century,” on “The 
Evolution of the Educator.” He presents two evils 
resulting from the “system” in the schools: First, 
that “teachers in largé cities, having the matter and 
method of their work thought out and prescribed for 
them, are ceasing to be ‘}inkers in a professional way ;” 
second, that “recognition of efficiency in teaching 
now comes in the form pf an invitation to stop teach- 
ing and to become a dispensator of educational en- 
thusiasm—a formulator|of pretty theories, a thinker 
for other workers.” 


—At a recent meeting {n St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
this city, a society was Organized to encourage the per- 
formance of great religious choral works, with soloists, 
chorus, orchestra, and organ, in large city churches, 
where dignified ecclesiastical surroundings will add 
impressiveness such as cannot be obtained in a concert 
hall. The society will be known as the Church Choral 
Society. The active membership (singers) will be 
limited to 150. Bishop Potter, the Rev. Drs. Morgan 
Dix, Greer, Satterlee, Mackay-Smith, Parker Morgan, 


Tiffany, and prominent Episcopal laymen are encour- 
aging the growth of the society. 


‘ 
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THE GOSPEL ABOUT CHILDREN. 
I.—NO INFANTS IN HELL.’ 
By tHe Rev. Henry Van Dyke. 


** And it came to pass, on the seventh day, that the child 
died.””—2 Sam. xii.. 18. 

ND then what became of the child? Whither 

did the young spirit fly? In what estate did 

the infant soul find itself when the last quivering 

breath had ‘passed the lips and the tiny heart was 
lying still ? | 

This is the question which rises to meet us at the 
death-bed of a child. It is the cry of the immortal 
love and tenderness by which God has bound the 
souls of parents to their children. David asked it 
in his grief three thousand years ago; and since 
then how many millions of men and women, look- 
ing down through their tears upon a silent little 
face, have murmured to themselves, “ Where is 
my darling now?” Nor will it cease to be repeated 
while there is a true mother’s heart beating in this 
world, or a father’s spirit which retains one trace 
of the likeness of God’s paternal love. 

But we must not imagine for a moment that this 
question has no wider meaning, no weightier import, 
than that which is given to it by our personal affec- 
tions. It is, in fact, one of the central questions of 
religion. It touches the justice and the goodness 
of the Divine Being. It affects more broadly than 
any other inquiry the ultimate destiny of the human 
race. We are facing a question of immense im- 
portance when we ask what becomes of the little 
children when they die. It is time for us to take 
up the subject and consider it carefully. It is time 
for us to meet with candor the issues which are in- 
volved in it. It is time for us to go to the bottom 
of the question, and make up our minds what the 
Word of God and the religion of Jesus Christ teach 
us to believe about it. And this is what I shall try 
todo to-day and next Sunday, praying for light to 
discern the truth, and courage to speak it out, and 
skill to make it plain and straight and clear beyond 
the chance of mistake. 

There are three, and only three, possible answers 


They are all lost. i 


They are all saved. 

The first answer we may pass without notice ; for, 
so far as I know, it has never been accepted by 
Christian people, and it is not necessary for us to 
waste our time wandering in the absolute darkness 
of heathendom or materialism. The second answer, 
which divides the little children at death into two 
classes, and sends one class to heaven and the other 
class to hell, has undoubtedly been given by a 
great many people whose Christianity, to say the 
least, was sincere and honest. This is the doctrine 
which we shall consider this morning. I want to 
prove two things in regard to it. First: that it 
has been taught by men in almost every part of the 
Christian Church, from the fourth to the eighteenth 
century. Second: that it is certainly false, and 
that it is equally against reason and revelation to 
believe that there are any infants in hell. 

I. It has been audaciously asserted and com- 
monly believed that the doctrine of the perdition 
of infants originated with those theologians who 
are called Calvinists, and that the Presbyterian 
Church is peculiarly responsible for it. Never was 
there a more ignorant assertion, never an assump- 
tion more at variance with the facts. 

It has been piously claimed, on the other hand, 
that the Calvinistic theology has never recognized 
this doctrine, and that the Presbyterian Church has 
kept itself entirely free from the shadow of it. 
Never was there a claim made with more amiable 
intentions or with less substantial proofs. 

The simple truth is—and, after all, the truth is 
what we want—that the responsibility for this doc- 
trine rests, not upon any one branch of the church, 
but upon theologians at large from St. Augustine 
down to the end of the seventeenth century. Here 
and there you will find men who were bold enough 
to deny and disavow it. But everywhere you will 
find men who not only accepted, but taught it. 
That is the amazing fact. You will not discover 
those dreadful words, “ Hell is paved with infants’ 
skulls,” in the works of any ancient writer. It is 
merely a waste of time to . to run that gray- 
headed falsehood to earth. But you will have no 
trouble in finding theories and statements which 
imply or declare that some infants pass through 
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death into perdition in the writings of Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, Presbyterians, and Episco- 
palians, down almost to the present century. 

Let us free our minds of cant; let us lay aside 
our prejudices, and examine the record fairly. You 
will naturally demand the proof of such a startling 
assertion, and you shall have it, as briefly and as 
clearly as possible. 

We may begin with Roman Catholic theologians. 
First comes St. Augustine, who was justly called 
durus pater infantum—*“the hard father of in- 
fants.” He teaches that infants who die without 
baptism are lost; and, though their punishment be 
of a milder sort than that of those who have added 
actual to original sin, they are finally excluded from 
the presence of God. Peter Lombard, in the 
twelfth century, puts the same doctrine very con- 
cisely when he says: “For original sin which is 
derived from the parents, infants will be damned.” 
Tirinus, the Jesuit, writing in the seventeenth 
century, declares: “ In the other life original sin— 
for example, in the case of infants who by it are 
unfitted for that life—is punished eternally; . . . 
they are in prison, light and pleasant indeed, yet of 
the nature of hell, in which, under the power of the 
devil, they dwell to eternity.” The canons of the 
Council of Trent, which still stand as an authorita- 
tive declaration of the faith of the church, teach: 
“If any one denies that new-born children must be 
baptized, or says that they do not derive from 
Adam anything of original sin which makes the 
laver of regeneration necessary to cleanse them for 
an entrance into everlasting life, let him be ac- 
cursed.” Such is the teaching of the Romish 
fathers. 

Turn now to the Reformers. Take first the 
Augsburg Confession, drawn up by the gentle 
Philip Melanchthon—the earliest doctrinal statement 
of the Lutheran Church. It distinctly condemns 
all those who affirm that children may be saved 
without baptism: “ Damnant Anabaptistas, qui 
improbant Baptismum puerorum, et affirmant pue- 
ros, sine Baptismo, salvos fieri.” (Confess. August., 
Part IL., Art. 1X.) 

Following straight along this line we find the 
good Bishop Cranmer, of the English Church, say- 
ing in his catechism: “If we should have heathen 
parents and die without baptism, we should be 
damned everlastingly.”” This was substantially the 
view of that branch of the Reformation which still 
held to sacramentarian doctrines and insisted upon 
baptismal regeneration. Turning to the other 
branch, we find its theologians asserting distinctly 
that infants may be saved without baptism. But 
on what ground? On the ground of a secret elec- 
tion of God which assigns some of them to heaven 
and others to hell. Listen to John Calvin: “ When 
the Lord rejects the godless man, with his offspring, 
there is certainly no expostulation which we can 
make with God. This, therefore, is to be held for 
certain, that all who are deprived of the grace of 
God are included under the sentence of eternal 
death; whence it follows that the children of the 
reprobate, whom the curse of God follows, are sub- 
ject to the same sentence.” (On Isaiah xiv., 21, 
Opera, III.) “Who will not adore this wonderful 
judgment of God, whereby it comes to pass that 
some are born at Jerusalem, whence they soon pass 
to a better life, while Sodom, the gate of the lower 
regions, receives others at their birth?” (De 
Eterna Dei Predestinatione, Tom. VIII., p. 611.) 
“You deny,” writes he to a former friend, “ that it 
is lawful for God, except for misdeed, to condemn 
any human being; nevertheless numberless infants 
are removed from life. Put forth now your viru- 
lence against God, who precipitates into eternal 
death harmless new-born children torn from their 
mother’s breast.” (De Occulta Dei Providentia, 
Tom. VIII, pp. 644, 645.) 

And then hear Cocceius of Holland, and Moli- 
nus of France, two great doctors of the seventeenth 
century: “ Elect infants are not conceived and born 
as are the children of the Gentiles, concerning 
whom the presumption is certain that they with 
their mother’s milk drink in godlessness unto 
destruction.” * As the eggs of the asp are deservedly 
crushed, and serpents just born are deservedly 
killed though they have not yet poisoned any one 
with their bite, so infants are justly obnoxious to 
penalties.” 

Finally, hear the Rev. Dr. Twiss, Prolocutor of 
the Westminster Assembly : “‘ Many infants depart 
from this life in original sin, and consequently are 
condemned to eternal death.”’ 

But you are not to suppose that these teachings 
were confined to the books of divinity and sermons. 
They are to be found also in more popular litera- 


ture. From this souree we may take two charac- 
teristic examples. One is from the great Catholic 
poet Dante. He is entering the first circle of the 
Inferno ; and there he hears the air trembling with 
the sighs of many infants and women and men. 
His guide says to bim: 
“ Thou dost not ask 

What spirits these may be which thou beholdest : 

Now will I have thee know, ere thou go farther, 

That they sinned not ; and if they merit had, 

*Tis not enough, because they had not Baptism, 

Which is the portal of the Faith thou holdest.’’ 


The other is from a small Puritan poet, by name 
Michael Wigglesworth, of Massachusetts. He is 
describing the Last Judgment, and brings the rep- 
robate infants before the bar of justice. They 
plead for pardon, but the Judge replies : 


“ You sinners are ; and such a share 
_, As sinners may expect, 
Such you shall have, for I do save 
None but mine own elect. 


“ Yet to compare your sin with their 
Who lived a longer time, 
I do confess, it is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 


“ A crime it is ; therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell ; 
But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell.” 


Criticism upon these verses would be superflu- 
ous. But I think you will agree with me in say- 
ing that the man who could spend his time in eare- - 
fully fitting such sentiments as these into a tripping 
meter and a double rhyme must have been a man, 
to use Dr. Johnson’s phrase, little to be envied. 

“But for what reason,’ some one may ask, 
‘have you been at pains to collect these various and 
terrific utterances of so many men upon this sub- 
ject?” The reason is simply this: First, in order 
that we may understand clearly that this old doe- 
trine of the perdition of infants is not a sectarian 
affair, not a thing to be treated aq if it belonged to 
any particular age or any one set of Christians, but 
that the responsibility for it is very widely distrib- 
uted, and that we are bound in honor to consider it 
in an atmosphere that is clear and free from all de- 
nominational bitterness and strife. Second, in order 
that we may understand clearly what it was that led 
men to hold and teach it. It was the subtle pride 
of intellect, the vain desire of absolute logical con- 
sistency. Starting with the most opposite premises, 
they felt bound to carry them out to the bitter end, 
no matter what it might be. Beginning, on the one 
hand, with the statement that baptism is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, they went straight on to the 
conclusion that unbaptized infants must be lost. 
Breaking away at the Reformation from that 
chain of error, they fell into another no less heavy, 
no less of iron. Setting out with the statement 
that God of his mere will predestines some men to 
everlasting death, they went straight on to the con- 
clusion that the harmless, new-born children of 
Sodom are precipitated at death into perdition. 

But were not the men who taught this great 
men, and learned men, and mighty men? Were 
they not very giants of logic, their little fingers 
thicker than the loins of the men of to-day? Yea, 
verily, and he would be overbold who went out 
against them in his own strength. But do you 
remember another giant who stood forth as a 
champion boasting that none could overthrow him ? 
And do you remember a shepherd lad, who dared 
to face him with a sling and a smooth stone from 
the brook? There is an armory which God has 
furnished for all who would withstand giants in his 
name. You reach your hand down into the brook of 
living water that flows in the words of Jesus Christ. 
From those cool depths you take a stone, clear and 
strong, and precious as a diamond. And full 
against the forehead of whatever giant says that 
dying infants are damned, you send this answer : 
“ Even so, it is not the will of your Father which is in 
heaven that one of these little ones should perish.’ 

Yes, my hearers, that is the simple and mighty 
truth. Hundreds and even thousands of learned 
and subtle doctors may have taught the possible 
perdition of infants. Poets great and small may 
have embalmed the doctrine in their verses, like a 
fly in amber or a toad in mud. But, for all that, 
it is false. The church to-day refuses to believe 
it. All Christendom to-day rejects it, and casts it 
out. You and I turn from it, and deny it asa 
black and pernicious falsehood. And why? By 
what power has the heart of Christendom been 
strengthened to expel this doctrine? By the 
power of the pure Word of God overcoming the 
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deadly logic of the schools. By what authority do 
we decline to believe that there is a single infant 
in perdition? By the authority of Jesus Christ, 
who has enlightened our hearts to know and trust 
a holy and just and loving God. 

Il. Come, then, and let us understand exactly 
where we stand upon this question, and what is the 
strength of our position. It is not merely an 
amiable repugnance to believe what is unpleasant. 
It is rather an absolute refusal to believe what is 
unscriptural and unchristian. It is not merely a 
protest of the affections against a harsh doctrine. 
It is a protest of the faith against a false doctrine. 
And we propose to set in order some of the reasons 
why we do not and will not believe it. 

(1) The doctrine of the perdition of infants is 
false, because there is nothing in the Word of God 
to support it. Search the Scriptures from end to 
end, and you will not find a single word, a single 
syllable, which implies that children are to be sent 
into everlasting death. 

But some one will say, “ What, then, do you make 
of the command which was given to the Israelites 
to destroy the children of Amalek? How do you 
explain that?’ We do not explain it. We simply 
deny that it has anything to do with the question. 
For, in the first place, such a command never 
came from the holy God, but from the hearts of 
half-enlightened men. And, in the second place, 
the death of little children amid the a so of 
ancient war no more justifies us in thinking that 
God would cast them into perdition, than the fact 
that your child had burnt his hand in the fire that 
glows on your hearth would be a proof that you 
were willing to shut him up in a fiery prison forever. 

«“ But, then,” the objector may continue, “ what 
do you say to the declaration that the sins of the 
parents shall be visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation?” Say to it? We say 
that you have stopped short in the middle of the 
quotation. For how does it read? “ The sins of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me.” Only 
where the hatred against God continues, and works, 
and utters itself in wickedness, does the divine 
anger rest. Not upon the helpless and harmless 
babe, not upon the little children born in the homes 
of ignorance and vice; for them the good God has 
only the tenderest pity and compassion. The very 
fact that they are involved, without their fault, 
without their choice, in the pain and trouble of a 
sin-cursed world, is a mystery of hope in the dark- 
ness of their death. For out of a world in which 
the harmless are tangled in the net with the guilty, 
they pass into the presence of that God who is 
plenteous in’merey and who is not willing that one 
of these little ones should perish. Shall he not 
recompense them for the brief sorrows of their 
harmless life? I tell you, the world to come would 
have no meaning, the future life would be a vain 
and empty delusion, if it did not contain the promise 
of deliverance for helpless sufferers. And I chal- 
lenge you to find asingle word in the Bible which 
teaches that the sorrows falling upon little children 
in this world of sin and shame are continued for 
one instant after the angel of death has set their 
spirits free to enter the world of light. ? 

(2) But this argument is only negative, and 
we must pass on at once to the second point, which 
is positive. ‘The doctrine of the perdition of infants 
is false, because it is condemned by natural justice. 

This isan argument which needs to be used with 
caution and with an implicit understanding of those 
limitations and conditions which people of intelli- 
gence always take for granted in the simple statement 
of a broad and general principle. It is not to be sup- 
posed for a moment that everything which we can- 
not see to be right must therefore be wrong. It is 
not to be assumed for a moment that our human 
sense of justice is perfect and infallible, or that we 
are acquainted with all the considerations which 
enter into the judgment of God. But there is, in 
spite of all ignorance and defect, a perception of 
equity in the human soul which corresponds to the 
attribute of righteousness in God. And this is what 
we affirm: the more highly this moral sense is ed- 
ucated, the more clearly and unequivocally does it 
reluctate against the notion that God will condemn 
the soul of one little child to everlasting death, 
either on account of the guilt of Adam’s sin or on 
account of the neglect of its parents to have it bap- 
tized. For here, mark you, we are not considering 
the operations of Providence, in which there must 
be inscrutable mysteries, since they proceed upon 
general laws too large for our comprehension. Nor 
are we discussing the methods and means of divine 
justice in the present transitory state of things, in 


which we know that the tares cannot be sepa- 
rated from the wheat, and in which we are conscious 
of suffering brought upon us by the voluntary 
transgression or the careless neglect of others. 
All that goes without saying. But now we are 
looking onward to the final result of the divine 
justice ; and the one thought that enables us to 
submit with humility to the apparent inequal- 
ities in the course of Providence in this world, and 
to reconcile ourselves to the present sufferings of 
those who have not consciously or willfully offended, 
is the firm conviction that these will all be rectified 
and compensated at last, and that the end of all 
things will manifest the equity of God in clear 
splendor. 

In the absence, then, of any authentic revelation 
that infants will go into perdition; in the absence of 
any credible witness to inform us that he has seen 
infants in hell not a span long,” we assert, against 
all logical and theological deductions, the instinct- 
ive and inalienable sense of justice in the human 
heart. 

“ A warmth within the breast would melt 

The freezing reason’s colder part ; 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, I have felt.” 
How could we believe such a morally insane doctrine 
as that the final outworking of God’s justice will 
be to spare the original offender and damn his help- 
less children? For that, in plain language, is what 
it all amounts to. Adam is saved. The Church 
has given him a place among the saints. Raphael 
has painted him among the blessed who sit around 
the throne in the great fresco of the Disputa 
della Trinita. Dante has described him as the 
first in that happy circle which surrounds the 
mystic Rose of Paradise. From these pictures of 
celestial bliss we are told to drop our eyes down- 
ward'and contemplate the miseries of myriads of 
Adam’s children who have cast into eternal 
torment solely on account of his sin. The vision 
is a dream of madness. It is h nightmare mov- 
strosity of error. Before I could believe in it I 
should have to annihilate my conscience and com- 
mit moral suicide. 

(3) But there is a still stronger argument against 
the perdition of infants. It is directly contrary to 
the principles of judgment as they are revealed to 
us by Jesus Christ. Let us understand very clearly 
that Christ teaches that there is punishment in the 
future world, and that this punishment is so great 
that it passes the power of human thought to con- 
ceive it. But let us never forget that he teaches 
also that this punishment is just and righteous, and 
that not a single stroke of it will ever fall upon any 
who have not deserved it by their own sins and 
refused deliverance by their own impenitence. 
Listen to his parables of judgment, and you shall 
hear of men that are condemned for pride and self- 
ishness and greed, like Dives and the unmerciful 
servant; you shall hear of men that are condemned 
for neglect of duty and contempt of God, like 
the man with one talent and the unfaithful 
steward; you shall hear of men that are con- 
demned for hardness of heart, like those who 
ministered not to the sick and the hungry and 
the prisoners, or for scorn of mercy, like those who 
would not come to the wedding feast, and him who 
would not put on the wedding garment; you shall 


hear of men that are condemned for rejecting the | 


prophets and slaying the Saviour, like the wicked 
husbandman. These all pass into darkness, but it 
is because they have already loved darkness and 
lived in it. This is the very principle of their 
judgment—that they have deserved it, they have 
brought it upon themselves. They are lost because 
they will not be saved, because they are cruel and 
rebellious and unjust and negligent and scornful. 
And it is for this reason that the loving and gra- 
cious Christ tells us of their perdition, in order that 
we may know that we also must give account to 
God of the deeds done in the body. Now, if you 
introduce another principle of judgment, if you say 
that any soul may be. lost for the sin of Adam, for 
not accepting an invitation which it could not 
understand, for not receiving a baptism which was 
never offered, for not repenting and believing be- 
fore repentance and faith were possible—if you 
introduce any such foreign principle, you absolutely 
cancel and obliterate the teachings of Christ, and 
leave the future world a moral chaos, dominated 
solely by a blind and brutal terror. If judgment 
means anything, it means that this is forever im- 
possible. If the words of Christ mean anything, 
they mean that not one helpless, harmless child 
will ever be banished into the outer darkness by 


(4) And this brings us to the fourth and last 
reason for rejecting the doctrine of infant perdi- 
tion. It is false because it is contrary to the reve- 
lation of the love of God which is given unto us in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. There has been a time 
when men have refused to accept this revelation in 
its integrity because it would not fit into their 
theories. Sesion to the text, “God so loved the 
world,” they have cut it down to suit their logic, 
and said, “This means the world of the elect.” | 
But by the gracious Spirit of God the darkness of 
that time has been dispelled. We believe that 
Christ meant just what he said. We believe that 
God is love, and that his mighty heart broods 
over all the world with an infinite tenderness, 
willing to save and bless it. Everywhere that 
love is flowing, following, seeking, calling for its 
children. Into every soul that does not refuse it, 
it will come. | In every life that does not reject it, 
it will accomplish its divine purpose. And sooner 
shall our hearts learn to forget and hate the chil- 
dren that have nestled beside them, sooner shall 
our hands be ready to cast them into the flames, 
than God’s heart shall forget them, than God's 
hand shall cast away one of the little souls that 
pass, helpless and harmless, out of the shadow of 
their brief mortal life into the light of his loving 
presence. 

And here, for to-day, we must pause. Next 
Sunday, if God will, I shall ask you to go on with 
me to consider the proofs that all who die in infancy 
are certainly saved, and that there is a heaven full 
of happy children. But for the present we desire 
to make clear, beyond all possibility of mistake, our 
rejection of infant perdition, and the grounds on 
which that rejection rests. We do not believe that 
there are any children in hell. We acknowledge 
that men have taught this doctrine in the past, men 
of all ages and of many churches, but we do not 
accept their teaching. If it is written or implied 
in any creed, we refuse allegiance to it. If it is 
an essential part of any theological system, we cut 
loose from it. Out of the shadow of that darkness 
we have emerged. And the light that has led us 
is not the light of our own reason, but the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God shining in the 
face of Jesus Christ. At his manger cradle we 
have learned the meaning of the Gospel for Little 
Children. And henceforth for us there shall come 
no haunting terror, no black despair, into the room 
where a child is dying. If we must see the dear 
face grow pale and feel the little hand grow cold, 
at least it shall be with a spirit untroubled by any 
mistrust of God, with a love that is calm and stil! 
and secure of the future. All shall be quiet and 
peaceful in that last vigil of affection. 

“ We watched her breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


“ Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


“ For when the morn came, dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 


Another morn than ours.” 


Come away, then, from that étill room. Close 
the door softly, and whisper to yourself, in the 
assurance of a divine faith, “ Even so, it is not the 
will of the Father in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish.” 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


Great interest has been aroused in the vicinity of New 
Haven by Professor Harper’s efforts to stimulate and 
direct intelligent study of the Bible. A “Local Board” 


_to co-operate with the newly organized American I[nsti- 


tute of Sacred Literature has been formed in New 
Haven. At least three Sunday-schools—those of the 
Calvary Baptist and Howard Avenue Congregational 
Churches of New Haven, and of the Congregational 
church in Birmingham—have adopted Professor 
Harper’s inductive studies in Luke in place of the 
International scheme of lessons. The Naugatuck Val- 
ley Conference of Congregational Churches has been 
examining the whole subject of Biblical instruction in 
the schools connected with its churches. Some of the 
pastors and some of the superintendents were found 
to be very decided in their unfavorable judgment of the 
International system, and of the quarterlies. Many 
others felt that the present system was better than 
any that had preceded it, but still very far from per- 
fect, and they would be glad to get something better 
if a could. Professor Harper’s labors will be wel- 
comed by many as showing the way to the desired im- 
provement. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The market for money has er 
a modification this week, and rates have 
been uniformly easy at three to six per 
cent., closing to five per cent. 
There unquestionably has been an influx 
of funds from the interior and from 
the West this week, after an almost un- 
precedented delay—for the return of cur- 
rency from these points almost uniformly 
is felt in the bank balances here in No- 
vember and December. The great ease 
in lower rates has had the effect to stiffen 
sterling exchange, especially since the 
Bank of England still maintains its dis- 
count rate at six per cent. This latter 
seems useless, and we may reasonably 
look for its return to five per cent. at an 
early date, for bankers’ balances are held 
at three and a half to three and three- 
quarvers per cent. in the London Ex- 
change. The street has met with a sur- 
prise during the week, in the failure of 
the Reading Railway Company to pay 
the interest on its first debenture income 
bonds. There are three classes of Read- 
ing debenture income bonds, and it 
may fairly be said that even the 
inside people of the Company, most of 
them, supposed that the t would re- 
ceive its interest. The facts have come 
out that the development of the 
Company's mines has absorbed at least 
$1,000,000—a development needed in the 
regular course of mining—and so charged 
to expense, ete., aud it has further come 
to light that the Company lost nearly 
$700,000 by the great floods. These are 
somewhat exceptional, but the additional 
fact that the general coal trade is re- 
markably dull, due to the continued 
mild weather this season, admonishes the 
managers that they may need all the 
funds they can obtain to carry the Com- 
pany through with its absolute obliga- 
tions for the next six months. The effect 
on the market for the debenture bonds 
has proved demoralizing. The bears 
took advantage of the necessity to pass 
the interest, to hammer both the debent- 
ure bonds and stock of the Reading 
Company; in the latter case, however, 
the shares have been well sustained, and 
a short interest has been created which 
is likely to help advance the price before 
long, when an attempt shall be made to 
cover the heavy line put out. The feeling 
experienced by the large stockholders 
against the management of the Reading 
Company for giving the former to under- 
stand, as is alleged, that the first prefer- 
ence debentures would receive interest is 
very bitter. It really does seem as if some 
one had been deceived by some one else 
about this matter, for large purchases 
have recently been made of these first 
debentures for foreign account, as invest- 
ments, under assurances from some source 
here that the interest was sure. The 
sulden decline of nearly or quite ten per 
cent. in the price of the bonds the past 
week indicates that buyers have been 
misinformed, and the announcement of 
no interest payment was a severe shock. 
All this is unfavorable to the credit of 
our securities abroad, and hurts the gen- 
eral market there; whatever the facts 
are, it is very clear to the disinterested 
that a foreshadowing of this non-payment 
could have been made so as to give a 
better impression on the public mind than 
the one now given. It looks suspicious, as 
if inside holders had withheld information 
in order to have a market to sell on. We 
dwell on this case because it is one in- 
volving vast interests on both sides of the 
water.. Legal injunctions against the 
Sugar during the week have af- 
fected the price of the stock in the mar- 
ket some seven to nine per cent., and yet 
the treasurer of the company insists 
that the Trust is refining seventy per 
cent. of the sugar in the country at re- 
munerative rates; if so, the price of the 
Trust stock has reached a point where it 
ought to be safe to buy it. 

he Oregon Improvement Company, 
notwithstanding the barrenness in the 
earnings of the Company in the first 
quarter of the year now past (owing to 
very special causes), has closed the year 
with great earnings for November (the 
last month in the fiseal year), and will 
probably make a showing of nearly or 
quite $800,000 net earnings for the year 
past to December 1, including some net 
receipts, not yet published, from miscel- 

eous sources. These figures will 
more than cover all the fixed charges— 


sinking fund, taxes, insurance, and divi- 
dends on the common and preferred 
stocks—and this in a year whereinall the 
net profits accrued in nine months. ‘ The 
Pp ts for the opening months of the 
of the are very flat- 
tering, and the managers of the Company 
are looking forward confidently to the 
largest ond most profitable year of its 
corporate existence. So nash for good 
management. 


The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase .... ...... $657,700 
Specie, increase;... ...... 3,255,200 
Legal tenders, increase 2,280,100 

posits, increase ......... 5,102,400 
rve, increase......... 4,259,760 


This leaves the city banks with a sur- 
plus reserve of nearly $6,000,000. 
STREET. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES, 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Juevveny O. Pasirs, Pres. Gro. W. Bawpen, V.-Pres. 
J.O. Pueurs, Sec’y and Treas. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS 


_ Jn Iowa, Eastern Nebraska, Eastern 
Kansas, and Indiana. 


IOWA MORTGAGE COMPANY 


(Connecticut Charter), 
Western Orrice: 
Muscatine, - - - - Iowa, 
Eastern Orrice: 
51 Asylum Street, - Hartford, Conn. 


INTEREST PRINCIPAL 
Payable at the United States Benk, Hartford, Conn 


JAMES F. MERRIAM, 


45 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
(U, 8. Trast Co. Building), 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. 

terest. Refer to the Merchants’ N 

ee. and hundreds who have dealt with us 
We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


P. rsonal and Bus'ness References : 
Ex-President Porter, - - Yale University. 
President Dwienr, - - - Yale University. 
President Epcrety, Mass. Mutual Life Ins.Co. 
President Riptey, - - Home Life Ins. Co. 
Judge Knowxton, - Mass. Supreme Court. 
First, Second Third, Pynchon, and Chicapee 

National Banks, - - - Springfield, Mass. 
G. & C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for Pamphlet 
“An Investment Outlook.’’ 


BONDS 


FOR SALE. 


$100,000 San Bernadino, Cal., 6s, Water Bonds. 
$20,000 Ore., 6s, Water Bonds. 
$50,000 Watertown, Pak.. Water Works 6s. 
$50,000 Grand Island, Neb., 6, Sewer Bonds. 
ALSO OTHER CHOICE BONDS AND SECURITIES. 


WRITE FOR LISTS AND PRICES. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


115 Broadway, 100 Washington St., 
New CHICAGO, ILL. 


FINANCIAL. 


- 


FIRST MORT.- 
GAGES on Town 
and Farm property, 
and our 6 PER 


JONES & FAILE, New 


6 


Our 7 PER CENT. 


% NET INCOME. 


NATIONAL.:::. 


COMPANY. 


7% 


TURE BONDS, am- 

ply secured, ARE 
TURE UNEQUALED FOR 

CONSERVATISM, 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, 8265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, 85,125,000, 


If you des re to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


York Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 


LONDON. 


TOPEKA. 


7% GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 7% 


mation about all mortgages for sale. 


NVESTMENT COMPANY 


PITAL, 


$250,000. 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 
1, Unusual fullness of information about the security. 2. The Company has never had a loss of any kind. 


3. A committee of investors visits Kansas each year to examine our loans. 4. Frequent exhibitions in New 
York of farm products from the sections where our loans are made. 5. Monthly Bulletins giving full infor- 
Address, for Monthly Bulletin and Investors’ Committee Reports for 


Incorporated and- operating under State authority 


First-Class Real Estate Mortgages 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


solicited from es d 


CLINTON MARK President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and 


Trust Officer. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
esiring to make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
th unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


G. A. ELDE 


. A. EL Vice-President. 
JAMES BILL 


G8, Secretary and Treasurer. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded near! 

600,000.00 profits, every dollar of peineipal an 
reat has o paid at maturity, and ali enter- 
prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


and papers, or call. 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 
Desk M, Mercantile Bafe Veposit Co., 120 Broadway, 
ay. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money eo 


to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and 


r cept., and profits. in a comparatively short 
e, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from spec ive features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


No, 1 Custom House Street, Providence, R. I. ; 
New York City, every Wednead 


$7,803,722.02 
Capital Subscribed..... 2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in.......... 1,000,000.00 


QUARTERLY 
IVIDEND 


Jan. 15, 1890. 


200,000.00 
Undivided Profits...... 37,945.85 
Guarantee Fund...... 26,871.80 


Can costatnty sleep soundly upon securities 
guarantors y the entire Assets. Capital, 


YOU urpius, Undivided Profits, and Guarantee 
Fund of this institution. 
Is a good rate of interest, and is as high as is 
% consistent with absolute safety in this class of 
investment. 

) ()N’ ask for a rate that implies a risk and vent- 
ure on your prt, but remember that 
safety of your principal is the all-impor- 
tant question. 

INVESTIGATE these invest- 
LL ments before placing your 
or 

accoun rmane 

by calling upon or addressing ™ . 

THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
OFFICES: 

New York .208 Broadway. | Phila.. cor. 4th & Cheatnut 

Boston, 117 Devonshire 5t London, England. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
Real Estate and Loans. | 


semi-annual in- 
Bank, Du- 


DULUTH, MINN. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


: write to 
ing Real Estate and Financial Brokers, Seattle. 


SEATTLE 


scriptive Matter 
the Lead- 


Cnover 


©. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 
Buy and sell COUNTY 


FARGO, ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 


per cents according 
to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
Bond. Iasued for supplies 
Red River Valley Lands and work done for the 
= County. A regular in- 

j come of 7 per cent. 


Maneu Leaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. | 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


REAL E. P. WRIGHT, 


ESTATE Investment 
myer, - - olorado. 
ments for Nom 
LOANS to eight per cent. on good Real Es- 
BONDS, |: 


STOCKS. 


Denver. Refer to any of the Banks 
of Denver, or to KK. W ht, 
paneer National Park Bank, New 


Room 26, Jacobson Build’g 


= 
| | 
DE BE N- 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 888 and 1889, HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
--- 
| 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
—We can loan mone for those not wish- 
Other | 
— | 
| 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. ’ 


Vol. 41, No. 3. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


A new pamphlet, compiled 
with.great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 


Tux Kansas City INvestmENT CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri ; 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire; or 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE HO E 
Savings and Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, $10,000,000. 
E. OC. BABB, President, = + Mayor of Minneapolis. 
JOHN P, JACOBSON, Vice-President, 

General Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, Postmaster of Minneapolis. 
A. G. WILCOX, Secretary. J.G. HAYNES, Attorney. 


A MORTGAGE BANK 


Under regular Bank Examiner's supervision. 
Safe. Every Loan secured by First Mortaage 


upon Breperty worth doub 
Frofitable. 


amount o 
Faverable terms as to time and man- 
ner of making loans, enable us to 
earn 10) per cent. net on our full- 
paid certificates. 
Investments can remain indefi- 
nitely, or can be terminated on 
four weeks’ notice, at option of 


Permanent. 
the Investor. 


Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Certificates, 
issued at 865, and sharing in profits of the Associa- 
tion until their value increases to S100. This is a 
feature of this Association, 
For further information, address 
H.F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel Buliding, Philadelphia. 


USHN ELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinancial gents, 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum - able semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited. 


P. Himepaven, Pres’t. T. 
H. V.-P. & Mgr. H. Payne, Sec’y. 


Authorized Ca ital, - #100.000 
Paid-up - 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 


SAFEST: 


Ww. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 

BONDS, 7 to 8 per 

cent. - 
LAR 


Interest. Negotiated by W 

INVESTMENT CoO., in sums and 

OF 7 ward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 

al and Interest Coupons MADE and 

MITTED TO LENDER without 

— e. BEST LOCATION IN THE 

ALL UNION. Fifteen years’ experience, 

Ample Capital. Sem Re. 

fer to the Congre Send for 

and 

INVESTMENTS 
invest 

W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE WESTERN 


Fain Mor wave Trust 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 


Carefully selected First Mort and Gold De- 
bentures. Principal office located in the midst of its 
securities. Personal supervision 7 ee to selection of 


Loans. Write for full info 


BESTOR G. BROWN, “BANKER. 


TOPEKA, 


CORRESPONDENOE SOLICITED. 


Before 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - $600, 000. 
Offers 6 , per cent. Dahon tures, secured by 
leposit of th the Union Trust 
Company of Amount of issue lim- 

law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
lors, -» can invest bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


— 
— 
— 
> 

— 
— 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | «+ 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
. | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 
growing city in the Northwest, and = c. 
will net7and 8 per cent. interest, pa 

able semi-annually in New Yor Pex 
change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. references 
* | onapplication. C 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


U NION TNVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


per cent. investment, interest 
The direct obligation of secured 


Send for eloguless with full 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. ENOX 
& CO., Investment Bankers 


to 6 per ce » according to 
copy of Knox’ 8 Investor's Guide.”” Address 


JOHN D. ENOX:-& CO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


exqmine our scouritios 
and conservative busi- 

methods. South 

and most pros 


ver, 

wor staples ; raised 
22,000,000 bushels of corn : 1889 t 


cot of investments. Do 


re exami 
tigates its financial rations with greater 
upon deposits. 

EEYSTONE MORTGAGE Co., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Prest. Orr Lawson, Vice-Prest. 
the Commercial and SHINGTON T AC ) M A 

of the of WASH INGTO 


The w rminus of the Northern Pacific 
ter of the ane on the Pacific 
send for information 
TACOMA LAND 00. 4 Tacoma, W 
[Mention this paper. 


If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 


INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egailable Building, Boston. 


A New England Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- Head ow nha for 
exceedi re n 

Colo rads 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


MINNEHAHA TROST 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on 
Farm . Pa 
Intoreet payable in Row’ Yort Livers 
eaten of See terest and no expense to holding 
r securi 

investments made in Sioux Falls 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 

AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 

Aste. $200,000.00, Highest rate of interent constant 


E. 8. A. L. Onmasy, Vice- 
President. H. E. Simmons, § Presidents. 


150 Nassau Street, - - - N.Y. City. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY CO., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J. 
or write direct to the Company. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Griano Forks Loan ano Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
Loans made on Farm and Ci 
Sold, 


Pro Estate Bought and 
Go Collections made. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
=. B. CHANDLER, 
BAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Reference by permission to THE or 


New York Loc 
Ben San Antonio. Texas. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia, 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILBVAD LAND OOMPANXY. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as _ for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listso 
for sale will be sent free on oupiicntion, 
ndence solicited. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwver, Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun'’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, 

of Btate of ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
About Denver,” 
desired. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8% on imoroves inside pert from one 
be 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Send for the little book 
Before © on 


Investing vestments, free on 
opens to The Mo Investment 
pany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled * 
Matters” in The Christian Union of March 14, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 
new | For Health and Cheapness of Living ; address 
A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fila. 


Western Farm. Mori gage Tr Trust Co, 


apital paidin, - 1,312, 000.00. 
First Mortgage Loans and Gold Debentures. 
Statement of Condition at Close of Business, Dec. 31, 89. 
Real Estate Securities and Bills Receiv- 


De. 
Deposited as Security for 1.200.906. 
ules, 245.12 
M j 
upic ~ and other Stocks and 
Cash on Hand and in Banks, ° 120,655.62 
Due from Branch Office and Agents, e 17,743.04 
Furniture Fixtures, 3,864. 36 
tures on Hand dent with Agents . 245.300 00 
995 
Surplus and sided Profits, 141,203. 17 
Debentures Certified, . . . 1,141, 150.00 
Money Received in Payment of Loans not 
Individual De ta, 133,964. 20 
Certificates of Deposit bearing Interest, 115 632.00 
by Bo . 110,000.00 
rest Paid rrowe awaiting 
tation Cou 10,266.‘ 0 
Sundry Ledger 23.702 20 
995 322 57 
Princi office located in the midst of its securi- 
ties, and loans carefully selected by Managing Offi- 


cers who are familiar with the West. Large and suc- 
cessful experience. Many millions invested without 
the loss of adollar. Semi-annual interest payable at 
Third rd’ National Bank, New York City. and always 
paid without a day’s delay. Hundreds of people de- 
supp upon rom these —- 
r eu and have never been ppoin 
folly gue ranteed. Safe as Government bonds. 
Weite for 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
Th Albany.N.Y. .M.V.B.Bull & Co., Mers. 
0W , New ork City. . . Wm. T. Pratt, Mer. 
Rialto Boston, F. B. ers, 


-» Phila 
28 Cornhill & 


Robert Foresman gr. 
AL: Eng. Atkinsop&Co. Mgrs 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC + 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 


penses . $687,287 98 
Zhe, Com y has the foll Assets, viz.: 
ted States and State of 


and Bills Receivaole..... 


proms wis presentatlves on the holders thereof or their 
es on Fifth 


and after Tuesday, the 
The eh of the issue of 1834 will 
be redee == to the holders thereof, or their 
ey ves, on and after 
th of next, from which date all 
thereon cease. The certificates to be 
late time of payment, and canceled. 
A of forty y per cent. is on 
remiums om or the year 
Sst Dec hich: certificates. will 
Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


AN 
Sofin D. HEWLETT GUSTAV NCK 
RLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HAWLEY RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 

CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we will 
send them by return mail a certified check 


x full value thereof. 
. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


94 
| 
| First 
7 
} by iness property and recommen y promi- 
peka, pec on ven P. 
| erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. e have made many hun- 
a free 2a. — 
AND 
1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... $3,865,166 38 
ST. PAUL, MINN. anuary, LOR 
Total Marine Premiums..................-_$5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
4 1888, to 3lst December, 1888.............. $3,867,269 52 
& Losses during the same 
has been from its earliest settlement engaged in the ae pee Gutag he on $1,998,897 36 
ing business .| Returns of Pre- 
. ee secure only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 
sec y es thelr amoun tock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
farm and city property. ‘The laws of South Dakota Loans soured by Btocks and “sean os 
nen Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
| 
Qs J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN L. RIKER, 
SECURITIES. WILLIAM DEGROOT, IRA BU RSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE H. MACY 
_ 


Jan. 16, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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~3: Draw all Checks, Drafts, and Money Orders to the order of The Christian Union Company only.- <— 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


BEST AND BRIGHTEST. 

That best and brightest of all religious news- 
papers, The Christian Union, signalizes the open- 
ing of 1890 by another enlargement, this time 
from thirty-two to thirty-six pages. At the 
same time the Home Department is detached from 
the body of the paper, and is to be issued 
hereafter as an eight-page supplement. This 
department will continue under the special man- 
agement of Mrs. L. W. Betts, who has had charge 
of it for a number of years. The Christian 
Union is a home paper even more than it is a 
church paper, and its influence is as potent to 
make happier homes as it is to make more Christ- 
like churches.—Boston ADVERTISER. 


EDITED BY THINKERS FOR THINKERS. 

The Christian Union signalizes the new year 
by an enlargement from thirty-two to thirty-six 
pages. And its Home Department is now detached 
from the body of the paper so that the two parts 
can be read simultaneously. This department re- 
mains under the charge of Mrs. L. W. Betts, who 
has done so much to make it one of the most 
desirable features of the paper. At no time has 
the friendly rivalry between the great religious 
journals ever been more keen than it 1s now. I 
have too much regard for my peace of mind to 
say which of them leads in the race. But I can 
truthfully say that The Christian Union has no 
reason to be ashamed of its position in that race. 
And I say it the more cheerfully because I some- 
times find myself unable to agree with wt. It is 
emphatically a paper edited by thinkers for 
thinkers ; and if you do any thinking yourself you 
will disagree with such a paper quite as often as 
you agree with it. But you will like it none the 
less on that account.—New YorK TRIBUNE. 


“STOP MY PAPER—” 

“ C* TOP my paper— 

“1 like its ‘Outlook.’ Indeed, I 

depend upon it for accurate and compre- 

heasive knowledge of the process of his- 

tory-making in our times. // stop my 
paper— 

“T always find one or more of its ‘ Con- 
tributed Articles’ “to my taste, and well 
worth my reading, and I always read it. 
But stop my paper— 

“My wife and children claim the 
‘Home Department’ supplement, and 
seem to consider it their especial property, 
although I also enjoy looking it over 
when they give me the opportunity. Ax 
Slop my paper— 

“For my ‘ Religious News’ and knowl- 
edge of ‘Books and Authors’ I depend 
almost wholly upon its columns. Az 
Stop my paper— 

“In brief, I look upon the weekly visits 
of Tue CuristrAn Unton as a pleasant, 
instructive, stimulating, almost indispen- 
sable feature of my life. At the same 
time, I beg to repeat: Stop my paper— 
WHEN I’M DEAD! 

“ And please don’t stop it until then, 
even if I am a little negligent in promptly 
renewing my annual subscription, as in 


the present instance, for which I offer my 
humble apologies.” 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REeporRTED BY GEeoRGE HovuGHTON. 


That advertisement is played! The public has 
chewed on that cud till its jaws must be tired. Give 
it some fresh grass, or you'll find our cow beginning to 
dry up. 


They say there’s nothing new in the world. For the 
bats and moles there isn’t. But I tell you, a new world 
is created whenever a new seer is born into it. 


I’m not at all discouraged because that first book of 
advertising flies failed to bring a rise. The big trout 
are always epicures, but one catch of that sort is worth 
a peck of moths and midgets. Open a fresh book ! 


* 
He’s no lightning express—that’s the truth. He’s 
more like one of those most primitive of all vehicles, a 
stone-drag. But I notice, slow as he is, that he gets to 
market with a big load once a day, which is more than 
Phaeton, with his flashy tandem cart, can boast of. 


I’d just like the fun of seeing every man in Broad- 
way wake up, to-morrow morning, in the bed of the 
other man whose ition in life he most envies. 
What a weepin gnashing of teeth there would be 


before next oak day ! 
* 


* 
I don’t object to a kicker. I’m a regular jack at 
that myself. It’s the growlers that make my heels 
itch. I wish you’d reprint that article, “ Kickers vs. 
Growlers,” till the type is clean baldheaded, and then 
have a fresh electro-plate made of it. 
* * 


* 

If the French baker opposite were to send out rolls 
as heavy as that series of circulars, he’d lose his trade 
the second time his yellow carts made their rounds. 
They’re only good now for street-paving. Put heaps 
more yeast into ’em, and if that won’t do, try a pinch 
of rendrock ! 

Just bear in mind that every business letter is more 
or less of a mirror. More or less, you can see reflected 
in it the man, his clerks, his office, and the business 
itself. How do you like your reflection in that 
letter? Would you like to have it photographed ? 
Wouldn’t it be penance to have to read it every 
morning for a month ? ; 

* 

Having chosen from your stock in trade the one 
leader you prefer to use as an opening wedge, sock 
that to the trade for all it’s worth, in season and out of 
season—first till folks see it, then till they’re sick of 
seeing it, and finally till they know it without seeing it. 
That’s my idea of successful advertising. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATE LIST. 


We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 
return mail. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
AMERICAN GARDEN, 

ANDOVER Review, New, 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

Book Buyer, . 

CENTURY, 
EnGuisuH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Harper's MAGAZINE, . 
HARpPER’s WEEKLY, 

HARPER’s BAZAR, .. . 
Harper’s YounG PEeop te, 
Lipprncott’s MAGAZINE, . 
LivinG AGE, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

New Review, .... 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Sarnt NICHOLAS, 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


Youtu’s Companion, New Subscription, 
Youts’s Companion, Renewal, . 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


_ [The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, og to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, $, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books o 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
in of short, anything that is 

yand pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or tale or amuse—will be heartily welcomed. | 


MIXED FIGURES. 


It is not always the merely slipshod writer who sets 
down mixed metaphors. Sens are two specimens 
from the writings of professed literary critics, one of 
whom, at all events, was nothing if not fastidious. 
Mark Pattison, in the first chapter of his Autobiog- 
raphy, wrote: “Even at this day a country squire or 
rector, on landing with his cub under his wing in Oxford, 
finds himself as much at sea,” ete. The other is from 
Mr. Gosse’s book on the literature of the eighteenth 
century : “ When he (Gibbon) was sailing on the deep 
waters of his theme, he proved himself a master in the 
craft of language.” There is a double shuffle about the 
words italicized in the last passage, says the finder of 
tbis odd phrase, which is more irritating than the frank 
absurdities of the rector of Lincoln. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL. 


Do you suppose a man has no right to an education 
unless he is going to be a doctor, a minister, a lawyer, 
or some kind of a public man? I affirm the right of 
every man in the community to an education. A man 
should educate himself for his own sake, even if his 
education should benefit no one else in the world. 
Every man’s education does, however, benefit others 
beside himself. There is no calling, except that of 
ne for Christian governments, that is not 
made better by brains. No matter what a man’s work 
is, he is a better man for having had a thorough mind- 
drilling. If you are to be a farmer, go to college or to 
the academy first. If you are to be a mechanic, and 
you have an opportunity of getting an education, get 
that first. If you mean to follow the lowest ealling— 
one of those callings termed “ menial ”—do not be 
ignorant ; have knowledge. A man can do without 
luxuries and wealth and public honors, but not with- 
out knowled Poverty is not disreputable, but igno- 
rance is.—{ Henry Ward Beecher. 


THOUGHT LEADERS. 


We are much delighted by your recent admirable illus- 
trated articles giving views of the more prominent 
thought leaders of the day. [ amsure all your readers 
are laid under a heavy debt of gratitude for the beautiful 
and well-drawn pictures of those great leaders of popular 
and religious thought. We are perfectly charmed by 
them, and would be drawn in closest and heartiest sym- 
ey with them in all their many Christian endeavors. 

e would simply suggest that these fine pen sketches 
of such noble Christian character and effort should be 
continued as long as you can find such valuable mate- 
rial, either at home or abroad, to supply them. We 
feel most friendly and earnest drawings toward them 
and their work, and every time are conscious of having 
made a new and most valued acquaintance that we 
never had before. The bare thought of such men as 
these being in active service among our people —why, 
it is of itself an inspiration to work and a potency to 
life that is of no mean or contemptible character, but 
is of the highest possible value to all concerned. Of 
the actors themselves, it may be truthfully said that 
they are men of the first ability and of the finest fiber, 
who have made a name and a place for themselves in 
this great country, in connection with their studious 
and industrious efforts to preach a living Gospel to the 
masses, and to lead those masses into the higher and 
diviner realm of the Christian life. We would say, 
therefore, favor us'with these pictures of all this class 
of men approachable, and, if possible, give us also the 
portraits. B. G. 

Ancona, December 30, 1889. 


WAS HE DREAMING? 


In the January number of the “North American 
Review ” the Hon. C. K. ‘Tuckerman, in an article upon 
“Bygone Days in Boston,” tells a very strange story 
to the effect that he once heard Dr. Lyman Beecher in 
Boston say, in a sermon, that a cer‘ain infant, who had 
died without baptism, was “ now in hell,” and that one 
of the congregation in apparent “ disgust ” thereupon 
quitted the church. Whoever will take the trouble to 
consult the autobiography of Dr. Beecher, Volume IL., 
chapter xvi., on “Infant Salvation,” will see at once the 
utter falsity of any such story. It was charged, while 
Dr. Beecher was in Boston, that infant damnation was 
part of the Calvinistic creed. His emphatic repudia- 
tion of the charge, published at the time, entirely dis- 
proves the story of Mr. Tuckerman. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that Dr. Beecher would have publicly 
denied, as he did, that any Calvinists held such a tenet, 
if there were hundreds of people in Boston who h 
heard him teach it in his own pulpit. ° 
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ABRAHAM'S OAK. 


The old oak at Mamre in Syria, or, as 


it is known everywhere, ‘ Abraham’s 
Oak,” is one of the most famous and 
venerable trees in the world. It is rev- 
erenced alike by Jew, Christian, and 
Mahometan, for it is supposed to mark 
the spot where the patriarch pitched his 
tent in the desert. There is a supersti- 
tion in Jerusalem, and in all the country 
about, that whoever shall cut or injure 
this tree will lose his first-born son. So 
for centuries it has been allowed to toss 
its gnarled and contorted limits in the 
gales which sweep from the Mediterra- 
nean over the Syrian plains. 

This tree was visited by Sir Joseph 
Hooker in the autumn of 1860 ; and in his 
paper upon Syria Oaks, read the follow- 
ing year before the Linnean Society 
(Transactions, Xxiii.), he gave a de- 
scription of it and a portrait drawn by 
his own hand. 

Abraham’s Oak was found to belong 
to Quercus pseudo-coccifera, which, to 
quote from Sir Joseph’s paper, “is by 
far the most abundant tree throughout 
Syria, covering the rocky hills of Pales- 
tine especially with a dense brushwood 
of trees eight to twelve feet high, branch- 
ing from the base, thickly covered with 
small evergreen rigid leaves, and bearing 


acorns copiously. On Mount Carmel it}. 


forms nine-tenths of the shrubbery veg- 
etation, and itis almost equally abun- 
dant on the west flank of the Antileba- 
non and many slopes and valleys of 
Lebanon. Owing to the indiscriminate 
destruction of the forests in Syria, this 
oak rarely attains its full size.” ‘The 
circumference of the trunk of “Abraham’s 
Oak” is given as twenty-three feet, and 
the diameter of the spread of the branches 
as ninety feet.— [Garden and Forest. 


—More than 10,000 plated Roman 
coins, dated between 260 a.p. and 360 
A.D., have been found beneath a tile at 
St. Pabu, Finisterre. 


“THE TRAVELERS.”’ 
A PROSPEROUS YEAR IN 1889. ° 


The Travelers has earned prosperity by the 
quality of its wares ; not alone by the security 
of its guarantees on ‘such contracts as it puts 
forth, but by the variety and excellence of 
those contracts themselves. Its new Annuity 
plan and its admirable Ten Premium Acci- 
dent Policies—among the best novelties de- 
veloped ininsurance within the decade—have 
deserved and attained high popularity, and 
have aided in making 188) a highly prosper- 
ous year for the Company. It has added over 
a million dollars to its assets and a quarter of 
a million to its surplus ; has written a million 
more new life insurance than in 1888; and 
has returned to its policy-holders within the 
year over a million and a half—-more than a 
million of it under accident policies. ** Mor- 
al: Insure in the Travelers," relates as well 
to the solidity of the Company as to the un- 


certainty of life. 
less millions in the South, 


TO 
who, with a genuive yearn- 
ing for the ancestral land 
aud for wider fields of ef- 
fort, are calling on those 


able to to, he) them 
to get home frican 


Repository, Washington, 
D. C. 


What to do with the Negro ? 
“Not premature;... 

timely and impressive, . 

really the voice of the help- 


Cloth. Ong Dollar. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Fashionable Dressers are particularly 
interested in the grand oa ay of Eng- 
lish Kerseymere Pall Mall Box Overevats 
exhibited at 215 cliway, New York. 
Heretofore the like of such garments 
have only been obtainable to special or- 
der at a cost of from $50 to $60. 

These exceptional values are gaining 
many friends for Mr. E. O. THompson. 
His prices run from $25 to $35, showing 
quite a respectable saving. 


% DELSARTE % 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
sod contain all the DRESS REFORM. 


tures of 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


14 Weed St., - - NEW YORK. 


STAMMERING circutars torwarded. 
E. ECK, 353 South Fourth Brooklyn, N.York, 
Form. teacher for the cure of stammering in Europe. 


“Nulla Vestigia Retrorsum.”’ 


THE TRAVELERS 


Less Secure, 
Less Prosperous, 
Less Equitable, 
Less Trusted. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1890, - - 
Liabilities, “ - - + 9,168,115 24 


Surplus, Ja. 1, 1990, $2,365,534 O6 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1889. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


TA MAN 


JNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wi 
JBTAIN MUCH ae FROM A BTUDY OF THIS MAP OF THe 


$11,528,649 30 


Number of Life Policies written to 58,185 
Mew Life fe 1600... $8,439,650 00 
(A Gain over 1888 of more than 81,000,000.) 
Paid Lise te 5,406,955 48 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies written to date... 1,619,588 

Whole number Accident Claims paid................0ecsereeereeeeeeeeeees: 201,591 

sd i E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Amount Accident Claims paid in 1889. $1,026,552 52 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid.................cccceccscccscesssees . 12,063,685 24 . ILL. 


Total Losses paid, both Departments, - $17,470,640 72 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. | « 


SPECIAL JSICLG S| S. 


TO A. ¥. GOODRICH. — 


CHRISTIAN A System designed to Cultivate 
READERS: 


ance and Understanding of the 
; Works of the Great Composers 
Every reader interested in gar-| f Different Epochs. 
Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 


dening in any degree—flowers, Sherwood, Mills, Foote, Ta 
trees, woods, lawns, fruits, veg-| MacBowell, Liebling, Buck, 


Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck 
etables, conservatories, window Eddy, Gottechalk, 
gardens, etc.—is invited to send Hyllested and others. 
or a free specimen of WORK KIND. 
: d in Cloth. Price, 

Garden. The sub-| postpaid. 
scription price is $2.00 a year ; 

p Years! THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
20 cents a copy; 50 CENTS FOR 
A FOUR MONTHS TRIAL. It is 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 
the best journal of its class, for 
American readers, without ex- 
ception. 
In Club with Christian Union, $4.00. 


GARDEN PUBLISHING (0., Ltd., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


ANTED | A gentleman or lady 


Agente Wanted. MIN, reli pers. ‘Address NATIO! AL LIBRARY 


ts we will send you a copy /ree. ON, 103 Strate Steerer, 
& BC Pa, Name this paper every time you write 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet Urgan was introduced inits present 
form by Mason & Haalin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
an —- excellence of their organs, the fact that 
all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


that of Paris, 1567, 
in competition with best mak- 
ers, of all —_ tries, they have 
invariabl en the 


honors. $22t08900 catalognes free. 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. recognize’ the hi 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in t 


This they attribute solely to the remarkable im. 
STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the 
ble purity and 
tone, with greatly in- 
A circular, contaiging testimonials from three hun- 
anos ona Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


art of piano building, but still claim 

provement introduced by them in the year 1s82, 

and now known as the **Mason & Hamuin Piano 
grentest possi- 
refinement of 

creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 

tune and other important advantages. 

ired pu rchasers, mu-icians, and tune — together 

with descriptive catalogue, to any applican 

MASON & & HAMLIN, ORGAN N AND PIANO Cl CO. 


The att. ocloring effect so desirable to 
xteriors & produced and perma- 
held by the use o 


CABOT'S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Tlliustrated Catalogue of Creosoted H 
samp wo woes on 


SAMUEL GARBOT, Sole “Manufacturer 
70 Kilby 8 treet, Boston, Mass. 


[French German, Spanish, | 
talian and Latin. 


You can iG ten weeks’ stu master either of these Lap 


sufficient! He eve and bu conversa 


YSTEM. $5.00 for books of each language 

— peeve of answers to questions, and correction © 
pee Part cents. Liberal term* 

to teachers. Latin Part l., j shed, price, 3) cents 


Meisterschatt "Publishing Boston, Mass. 


A J —— 
ais Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 
5 
Idnes Hast and West of the Missouri 
Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
7D, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Oars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
qT and DODGE OITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
rt | tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINDON. 
| seal SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
4 Chair Cars and (Hast of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL. BLUFFS and FREE Reclin- 
; ing Chair Oar to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), anc 
. between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
“ SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
r sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
hs 
P 
3 
5 
PHA 
2 
w 
61" Euclid 
surpassed. Av., Cleve- 
land. 251 
Bend for Race Bt. 
Price List. Cincinnati’ : 
| 
q 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


CHURCH DOORS SHOULD STILL 
STAND OPEN. 


By Atrrep AvusTIN. 
Church doors should still stand open, night 


and day, 
Open to all ~o come for praise or prayer, 
Laden with gift of love or load of care, 
Nimbused with gold or flaked with locks of 


y; 
ethan or snow-white bride, or pallid clay, 
The blithe, the sad, the uncomely as the fair, 
Each on his secret errand wending there, 
Nor even the mighty and strong be turned 


ay. 
And heart should ever be 
Portal of joy and welcomer of woe, 
That makes the deaf to hear, the blind to 


see, 
Open confessional for high and low, 
An unshut shrine where all may come and go, 
And by their tears an enriched san ctuary. 
—([Spectator. 


ALL THEY KNOW. 
By Arruur CLoven. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would 


o 
Far, thr ahead, is all her seamen know ; 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 
Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to 


pace ; 
Or, o’er the stern reclining, watch below 
The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights, when wild northwesters 


rave, 

How proud a thing to fight with wind and 
wave 

The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would 


Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know ; 

And where the land she travels from ? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 
—(Selected 


TO TITE SPELLING CLASS. 


Stand up, ye spellers, now, and spell : 

Spell phenakistoscope and knell ; 

Or take some simple word as chilly, 

Or gauger, or the garden lily. 

To spell such words as syllogism 

And lachrymose and synchronism, 

And pentateuch and saccharine, 

Apocrypha and celandine, 

Lactiferous and cecit~, 

Jejune and homeopathy, 

Paralysis and chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 

Metempsychosis, gherkins, basque, 

Is certainly no easy task. 

Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 

Kamtchatka and dispensary, 

Dipht hong and erysipelas, 

And etiquette and sassafras, 

Infallible and ptyalism, 

Allopathy and rheumatism, 

And cataclysm and beleaguer, 

Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, intr guer, 

And hosts of other words are fou 

On English and on classic ground. 

Thus Behring Straits and Michaelmas, 

Thermopylae, Cordilleras, 

Suite, hemorrhage, jalap, Havana, 

Cinquefoil and ipecacuanha, 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 

And Sehuyl!kill, and a thousand more, 

Are words some prime good spellers miss 

In dictionary lands like this ; 

Nor need one think himself a scroyle 

If some of these his efforts foil, 

Nor deem himself undone forever 

To miss the name of either river, 

The Dnieper, Seine, or Guadalquivir. 
—([Exchange. 


IN SEARCH OF REST. 
By Avstin Dopson. 


Even as one in city pent, 
Dazed with the stir and din of town, 
Drums on the pane in discontent, 
_And sees the dreary rain come down, 
Yet through the dimmed and dripping glass 
Behold, in fancy, visions pass, 


Of spring that breaks with all her leaves, 
Of birds that build in thatch and eaves, 
Of woodlands where the throstle calls, 
Of girls that gather cowslip balls, 


Of kine that low and lambs that cry, 
Of trains that jolt and ramble by, 

Of brooks that sing by brambly ways, 
Of sunburned folk that stand and gaze, 


Of all the dreams with which men cheat 
lhe stony sermons of the street ; 
So, in its hour, the artist brain, 

Weary of human ills and woes, 

eary of passion and of pain, 

And vaguely craving for repose, 


Deserts awhile the stage of strife 
To draw the even, ordered life, 
lhe easeful days, the dreamless nights, 
The homely round of plain delights, 
he calm, the unambitioned mind, 


Which all men seek and few men find. 
—[{The Quiet Life 


THE ORIGIN OF LEPROSY. 


We have no certain knowledge as to 
the manner in which leprosy was con- 
veyed into Europe, but there is evidence 
to the effect that in the last century 
B.C. the disease had established itself in 
the Roman Empire. Its subsequent 
spread throughoatEurope can easily be ac- 
counted for ; wherever the Roman eagles 
went, the germs of the disease would 
necessarily accompany them. From this 
source Spain, France, and German 
sooner or later became infected, and al- 
though there are no records which enable 
us to trace the progress of the malady 
in sya during several hundreds of 
years afterward, the steps that were 
taken to check its spread in the seventh 
and following centuries sufficiently indi- 
cate the alarming frequency of the dis- 
ease and the virulent character it had 
assumed. 

Leper hospitals would appear to have 
been established in Norway somewhat 
later than in other European countries. 
History tells us that in the Frankish 
kingdom these institutions were founded 
in the eighth and ninth centuries ; in [re- 
land, about the year 869; in Spain, in 
1007 ; in Scotland and the Netherlands 
in the twelfth, and in Norway in the 
thirteenth, century. During and after 
the Crusades leprosy spread with extraor- 


dinary and leper hospitals 
were rapidly multiplied all over Europe. 
It is estimated that in the twelfth cent- 
ury there were 2,000 such hospitals in 
France alone, and 19,000 in the whole of 
Christendom. So terrible were the rav- 
ages of the disease that it seemed as 
though some altogether new plague had 
been sent to punish mankind. Indeed, 
some historians have asserted that the 
leprosy of the Middle Ages ‘was intro- 


duced for the first time from the East . 


by those who returned from the Cru- 
sades. As a matter of fact, however, 
leper hospitals existed in England some 
years before any of the Crusaders re- 
traced their steps westward. The Sol- 
diers of the Cross doubtless brought with 
them many cases of severe leprosy, 
and an extremely virulent form thus be- 
came engrafted upon the disease already 
throughout Europe.—[The 
ortnightly Review. 


—The railroad which will adopt the 
idea of using weights on the window 
sashes of the cars, so that they may run 
up and down freely, as in our dwellings, 
may never pay a dividend to stockholders; 
but every passenger will advertise the 
line from Maine to Texas as exhibiting 
common sense.—[ Detroit Free Press. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL —A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, fer leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,”’ office of The Christian Union. 


SCOTCH COLLIES.—Parties desiring a faithful 
watchdog, a companion and pet, or a dog for hard 
work—combining affection, intelligence, faithful- 
ness, and hardiness—should send for description 
and pedigree of my finely bred dogs. Both sexes 
and all ages. Stock derived from Champion Rut- 
land and Dublin Scot. L. C. Root, Stamford, 
Conn. 

D TYPEWRITER, in perfect 

ord new ; will be sold a borgain. Ad- 

dress Hammond, Christian Union Office. 


WANTED—A reliable girl to do general house- 
work in a family of four, living a short distance 
from New York. Also, a girl who is a good seam- 
stress to do chamberwork and waiting, and aass‘st 
with the sewing. Address J. T., Christian Union 
Office. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


The Christian Union invites all its readers to make a somewhat new and novel resolution— ‘oe 


take down their fences. 


By this it does not mean those hideous and objectionable arbitrary 


divisions of wood and stone only, against which it has been fighting for so long, but those 
other fences which divide men into little cliques, shut up their sympathies, narrew their affee- 


tions, and circumscribe their views. 
take them down—sectarian fences, political fences, social fences, local fo-ices. 


the Fences.” 


We are all of us bounded by fences unless we resolutely 


Down with 


The Christian Union also invites those who are not regular subscribers to consent to the 
spirit of the above suggestion by cutting out the following fence, and sending it to us for a 


trial subscription. 
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THE RIVERSIDE FAMILY. 
[From the Cambridge Tribune.] 


One of the most delightful and signifi- 
cant gatherings in the industrial history 
of Cambridge occurred on New Year’s 
evening at Union and Temple Halls. It 
was a reception given by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. to the six hundred peo- 

le employed by them at the Riverside 

ress and in Boston, with mewbers of 
their families. The head of the firm, 
the Hon. H. O. Houghton, has in former 
years frequently entertained his industrial 
family at his residence. But of late the 
family has entirely outgrown any one 
house, and it was only by securing the 
two largest halls in Cambridge that it 
was possible to repeat the pleasant socia- 
bility of the earlier days. 

The members of the firm, with their 
families and a few invited guests, occu- 
pied the platform. Mr. Houghton, with 
his wife and the Misses Houghton, Mr. 
George H. Mifflin, Mr. Lawson Valen- 
tine and Mrs. Valentine, Mr. J. Murray 
Kay and Mrs. Kay, Mr. Thurlow Weed 
Barnes and Miss Edith Jennings, Mr. 
Harry Houghton and Mrs. Houghton, 
were the hosts and hostesses of the occa- 
sion. The special guests were the Hon. 
James Russell Lowell, Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, the Rev. N, _P. Gilman, and 
Mr. John Wilson, of the University Press. 
Judge Bennett and Senator Chace, of 
Rhode Island, were expected, but were 
prevented by the prevailing epidemic 
from being present 

The presence of Mr. J. D. Freeman 
added much to the interest of the occa- 
sion. Mr. Freeman is the grandfather of 
Riverside, for he sold his business to the 
firm of Bolles & Houghton, and this was 
the first imprint of the Riverside Press. 
Mr. Freeman will be ninety years old this 
month. 

Thomas’s orchestra was stationed in 
the gallery, and rendered choice selec- 
tions at intervals, besides furnishing 
music for dancing after supper. The 
Riverside Press quartet, consisting of 
Mr. James Stinson, Mr. Elliott, Mrs. 
Guerrier, and Miss Caldwell, sang with 
excellent taste “ Eventide,” by Abt; “O 
My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose,” 
wy Garrett; and “The Tattlers, ” by 
Southard. 

Mr. Houghton made the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. He was greeted 
with enthusiastic and prolonged applause 
when he rose to speak, ad mie only 
proceed after appealing for silence. He 
reviewed pleasantly the history of the 
“ Riverside Press,” which was established 
forty-one years ago. The cordial rela- 
tions which had existed between employ- 
ers and men had, he said, been almost 
never interrupted, and he felt that a 
more loyal, enthusiastic, and efficient body 
of people could not be found than the 
employees of the Riverside Press. He 
said that the introduction of girls into 
the composing-room had been a positive 
advantage in all respects. He gave a 
sketch of the Savings Bank of the insti- 
tution, which had been ‘in successful 
operation for seventeen years, and en- 
abled all who wished to participate in 
the profits of the business. 

Mr. Mifflin was next called for with 
such vociferous and enthusiastic cheerin 
that he could not refuse to step feewied 
to the desk and express his thanks,. 
though he said he never made a speech 
in his life. 

Brief speeches were made by Mr. 
Lowell, Dr. Holmes, and the Rev. N. 
FP. Gilman, of the guests. When Mr. 
Lowell rose the orchestra strnck up “ Hail 
to the Chief,” and Dr. Holmes was 
greeted with “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Mr. James Wilson, of the Riverside 
bindery, made a speech full of reminis 
eences of his long connection with the 
house, and Mr. Charles Walker, super- 
intendent of manufacturing, read a very 
witty and interesting review of the 
quarter-century during which he had 
been in the establishment. 

At the close of Mr. Walker’s address, 
he presented Mr. Houghton, on behalf of 
the employees, with an elegant Marks 
easy chair, cushioned with rich-colored 
leather, and a beautiful water color of 
Riverside, from the brush of Mr. Ed- 
mund H. Garrett, together with an easel 
for its appropriate display. Mr. Hough- 
ton was visibly affected by this unex- 
pected testimonial, and protested that it 


was no of the programme and was 
out of bad The tole bears a silver 
plate, with the inscription, “To Henry 
Oscar Houghton. From the Workers in 
his Industrial Army.” 

Mr. Houghton made a pleasant allu- 
sion to Mr. Valentine, the only member 
of the firm who does not devote his time 
regularly to the and brought 
out the heart ap lause of the audience 
by telling of alentine’s timely and 
helpful service to the house. 

After the literary and musical pro- 
gramme was completed, an excellent 
- r was served by M.R. Jones in Temp 

all, followed by dancing in Union Hall. 
— he grand march which opened the ball 

by the members of the firm, 
with their ladies. The floor director was 
Mr. R. W. Sutton, who was assisted by 
Mr. H. B. Severance, Mr. W. P. Davis, 
Mr. F. A. Chandler, Mr. George Whit- 
more, and Mr. C. J. Odenweller. 


LITERARY FELLER.” 


At the restaurant, yesterday, a stout, 
ood-natured business man, with a red- 
dish face and a shaved upper lip, was 
conversing with another gentleman of 
equally commercial appearance on the 
other side of the table. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said the first busi- 
ness man to the other, “there’s some- 


thing in Henry George’s writings, after 
all.” 


“ Well, I confess,” said the other, “I 
know nothing about George except what 
I’ve read in the newspapers.’ 

“Oh, you ought to read his book. He’s 
a literary man, of course, but for all that 
he ain’t lacking in common sense.” 

There was no sarcasm in the man’s 
voice or tone, and he didn’t mean any. 
It was a perfectly serious remark.—[ Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


BARRY'S 
) Tricopherous 
SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, 
moves allimpurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 


Price, 50 Cts.—All Draggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


SICK HEADACHE 
CAN BE CURED 


30 by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
owders 

They are perfectly harmless, pl asant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antip ae 


Antifibrin, Cocaine. nor any other poisonous 
> sufferer who will walle 


To an 
una once, we will send free a 
of the powders. 
Thin fe Se you of their 
icited testimonials. Rec- 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecort, ap 


aol 
the “ Singing teria.” 
d hundreds of physicians. 
Mention Christian 
Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CATARRH 


merits. Thousands of u 
ommended by Philip Philli 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Sense of Taste 
and Smell, 


TRY THE CURE. HAY-F EV 


A particle is applied into each nostril, and is agree- 
able. Price 50cta. at Dru Renew by mail, atered, 60 
cts. ELY BROTHER Warren 8t. , New York. 


I have used many kinds of 
cough medicine, but I believe 
of TH Beth Arnold’s Cough Killer is 

SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


It relieved my h at 
SCH 
c ulfe epee rs 


outh 25c., 
PREVENTS 50c., By $i per bottle. 
All Dealers Sell It. 


CoNsumeriON 


Great Relief 


‘ 
S, instantly afforded sufferers from ‘ 
‘Bronchitis, by the use of Ayer’s | ' 
Cherry Pectoral. Either as an ano- 
dyne, to allay inflammation, or an ex- ; 
seta to loosen and bring away the | } 
mucus, this preparation has no equal. } 
‘Last winter I contracted a severe ; A Day. 
cold, which, by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME ‘‘ALL 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 


irritation. After trying various medi- RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS 
BEGUN TO 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased THAT REMARKABLE FLESH aaah 


a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased S C OTT’ S 


almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’””—Rev. Thomas B. 
OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 
IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN. 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. AVOID,SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 


Russell, Secretary Holston Conference 
and P. E. of the Greenville Dist. M. E.C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 

mother was sick three years and 
very low with bronchitis. e feared 
nothing would cure her. One of my 
friends told me about Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. She tried it, has used eight 
bottles, and is now well.”—T. H. D. 
Chamberlain, Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. | 


} 


NDFROUS WEATH FR PLANT 


This is the most marvelous plant ever introduced n of Barope , and the plant fone’ whieh the 
ecientific papers are saying so much. Its leaves truly etait ne ‘state of the e weather three d 
proven by many thousand tests. It is a most beautiful trailing or climbing vine, with graceful f 
and racemes or lovely flowers in great qecasten. It grows quickly from seed. and is suitable. either for out- 
surpasses all other climbing plants. The aon Mall pr of 


door or window culture, and in grace and beau 

London says: “The remarkable Weather Pian (Abrus) continues to excite interest, and men of science agree 
that the plantis in truth prophetic. Thirty-two thousand trials tend to prove its ‘infallibility. Its leaves by 
changing their position foretell the state of the weather three days in advance.” The re bright scarlet, 


ads. Our Catalogue gives full description, history, illustrations and newapaper comments. 


like beautiful 
d, together with a copy of our elegant Cata- 


ogue and four colored ¢ 


SLON PLANT of the of the. Bi Black jotoma a most curious and novei plant. Also 


able Novelty of theage. Flesh golden yel- 
iow, variegated with streaks 4 ht to sixty pounds in weight, and the most beautiful 

and enota melon known; having a tenderness and lusciousness unsurpassed. Per packet each 20 cents. 
OFFER: Foron! Ee cents we will mail a packet each of the Weat er Plant, Cyclone Plant, 

charming vier Snow-White Pansy and Catalorue. 

of an ble Seeda, Bulba, Plante and Kare Fruita is the most mag- 
nificent ever isoued lis p rages profusely’ illustrated, and four large colored plates 
est novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: our great Japanese 
n Rose, it Tomatoes, Cycas, Hardy Orange, Tree Currant, Rosebud 
This elegant and expensive Cata- 


andc CAT TALO GU offer the fin 
Wineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washin 
Poppies, ete. Also the greatest collection of ‘ gowertng Shrubs and rare Cacti. 
locue will be sent foronly TEN CENTS, which is ony a part of its cost to us. orif you order any thing here 
offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent FRE rite at once, as this offer may not appear WL Y 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


Address 


@ Weoffer Jostpaid at your door, 
ROSES in America, a// va- 
ricties,sizesand prices. New 

VINES Har W ROSES. PLANTS, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS. 
THE FIN ST NEW R ew ‘CHRYSANTHEMUMS, TUBE- 
Ros "GRAPES. , 116 pp., il 
Write for it FREE. will pay you to see it ee ad QS 45 sent everywhere by mail or express, 


A. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S the LARGEST STOCK of 
OSES SEEDS 

S'Rew tng Rare VECE Ds. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. 


BEST 


a oP roduce by constant, most critical care, and are 
WARRANT | et mn equal and none better. Handsomely 
illustrated CATALOGUE, with colored plates painted from 
nature, of RARE NOVELTIES of sterling merit, mailed FREE 
to any address. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTACK OF 

Always leaves the System in a The TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
Weak and Exhausted Condition. ~ BOVIN INE ~ will alleviate the feeling of las- 
situde and depression, and tone up both body and mind to their normal state. Ask 
your Physician about it. C. M. HURLBURT, M.D., of South Dennis, Mass., writes: 
‘‘ I am convinced that for a person requiring a gentle stimulant, combined with food of a 
‘highly nutritive quality, I have never found an article so eminently fitted to fill that 


yor BOVININE.” 


place as 
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A PERMANENT JOY. EDUCATIONAL. | 


The Boston correspondent of “ The 


Book-Buyer ” quotes an amusing letter = 

sent by Mr. Aldrich to Professor E. S. QCHERMERHORN’S 

Morse, the accomplished ex-President of TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
the American Academy for the Advance- Oldest and best known in U. 8. 

ment of Science. Professor Morse, it 3 East itn Srazer, N. Y. 


should be said, had a handwriting quite 
indescribable in illegibility. | 
My pear Mr. Morse: It was very : 

leasant to me to get a letter from you I. SmitH, Principal. | 
the other day. Perha s I should have 
found it pleasanter if | had been able to Massacnusetts, Boston. | 
decipher it. I don’t think that I mastered HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
anything beyond the date (which Iknew),) ut Dla 
and the signature (which [ guessed at).| form. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
There’s a singular and perpetual charm 
in a letter of yours; jit never grows old, 
it never loses its novelty. One can say 
to one’s self every morning, “ There’s 
that letter of Morse’s. I haven’t read it 
yet. I think I'll take another shy at it 
to-day, and maybe I| shall be able in the 
course of a few years to make out what 
he means by those t’s that look like w 3 
and those i’s that haven’t any eyebrows.” 
Other letters are read, and thrown away | 
and forgotten; but yours are kept forever 
—unread. One of them will last a rea- 
sonable man a lifetime. 

Admiringly yours, T. B. ALpRIcH. 


Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.—Home and Ool- 
lege Sua School for Girls. 


New York, Clinton. | 


SEMINARY presents 
Six extended courses of study attractive to 
Receives 


young ladies, graduates of high ae er 
candidates for college wishing 'o re 
ddreas A. G. BENEDICT, A. Mu Clinton, 


| 
New Yorn, New York City. | 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. Sith Street. 
. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 


ollegiate courses. 


Rev 
Mrs. E. 8. West, Lady ‘Pri 
Special, Elective, ond an’ 


New Jersry, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE 
An Excellent School, in a charming location, 


and homelike. 2d Session beg ins January ?. 
dress REV. W. C. BOWEN, A.M., Presiden 


Wasa 407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and "212. Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Selec' 
ogg! and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little urriculum complete. Standard hb q 
Training and privileges of home. Address princi 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D. C 


A. D. Chandler, E. 89. Publisher of Christian 
inion, New City: 

My Deak Sir, ene favor of 18th at hand 
and noted. I am glad to be of any assistance 
in giving you information concerning the 
county orders of Dakota. They are orders 
or vouchers upon the treasurer of the county, 
given, signed, and sealed by the county audi- 
tor and commissioners, given to parties who 
have done some work or furnished some sup- 
plies for the county, In reality, it is a cheek 
given by the county upon its bank, the treas- 
urer, to pay so much money. These orders 


are presented by the parties s holding them to Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


the treasurer, and are registered in a book end werk tm American | 
kept for that purpose in the order presented from the strong 


to him, and they are paid in the order pre- goin ted glass 
sented. ‘This is the method pursued in cases - emping 
where the county does not have money on 
hand to pay all bills when contracted. Some 
counties are six months behind with the funds 
to pay these orders as issued, others a year 
and two years—so that in some cases the 
orders are allowed to run for two years at 
seven per cent. before the county pays them, 
The whole county stands good tor their pay: 
ment, and they have the same security as a 
bond. When the county issues bonds, chal 
take up and pay these orders. We get them 
at a small discount, so we are able to turn 
them over to our customers at their face value, 
an. will look after their collection when they 
desire. These orders are being issued con- 
tinually, and the money can be reinvested in 
others to again earn its seven per cent. We 
are placing a good deal of money in this way, 
and can use some more at the present time, 

have not known of one dollar being lost in 
these investments, and | have been here eight 
years and more. ‘They are considered by all 
our banks “gilt edge,”’ and they are large 
purchasers of them. I should be glad to 
serve some of the readers of your excellent 
paper with a bunch of these orders 

Sincerely yours, . D. ANGE LL, 


Sor Darling Co. 
Faroo, No. Dak., December 26, 188 


Natural Stone Water Filters 
ih} Use ALL OVER THE WORLD! | 


Fine Decorated | 
China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars) 
to held the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium, 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent Ice 


ABBLL. 


CHURC H EQUIPM ENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, Londo: | 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, | 
NEW YORK. | 


METAL CEILINGS. 
BEST schocts, Stores, and Residences ARTISTIC, 


H. S&S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New Vork. 


CLINTON H. MENERLY BELL COMPAN), 


the fin 


CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


McSHANE FOUNDRY, 
MORE, MD, 
Por BELLS 


er & Tin 
ForC 
ce MES & PE paper 


130 CH ues &c. 


- 


MPORTERS OF 


= KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


NY.CITY. 


WHITE SEAL BURNING OIL. 


The purest and safest 
oil retined, for use in 
Parlor Lamps. Can- 
not be exploded, and 
gives a light 
ol 


until is entirely 
Chambers tocool | consumed, 
the w ater. We give with each 
barrel of White Seal 
AS EASILY CLEANED Oil ordered for home 
use, an elegant parlor 
4X 4 lamp, all complete as 
nation shown by cut. Oil 
WATER PITCHER! shipped from New 
York, Philadelphia. 


Buffalo, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and P ittsburg. 
Write us at Cleveland 
for p! es of ol: and full 
description of lamp. 


BROOKS OIL 00, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


All Water is filled 
with Im purities: 

A These Fivrers with 

ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


For Use in 


OFFICES. CHANCE FOR ALL 
AMERICAN a Cup of t 

HOMES, GREAT Tea. : TRIAL DEK 

Open Cut shows Filter Disc 3 used in of pounder Fine Tea 
Lnglis reakfast, or Sun Sun 

For Free Descriptive Price-List, address Company § Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 


$2.10. particular and state 
what kind of Tea you want. 


Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


[ ADIE 100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
100, 000 SHOULDER BRACES 
100,000 STOCKING SUPPORTERS 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


Every lady has heard of M\iE. DEMOREST. Her 
Mame isa by word in every Bo use in the land, Her 
celebrated Patterns ty nin nee over 40 years. 

e are the pubiish rs of the well-known publication, 


Mme. Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to incresse its circulation 200 0M copics 
during the next © dava, that end we will give 


away to new subecrivers 
Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 


Shoulder Braces 

“ Stocking Supporters 
e MME. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
FASHION JOURNAL is a 36 page paper, beautifully 
illustrated, covering] every of Fashions 
Faney Work, He ationa, Cooking, etc., 
each department being ander the epecial supervision 
of the best known contributors, Itis besides re- 
»ylete with matters of interest to mothers, and is 
urthermore filled with aturics, 
sketches, humor and matters of general interest. 


Perfect 
$1.25. 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


Beautiful Ornamental 


Sizes 18 to 90. 
Give your Corset 
re, 


SHOULDER Braces 4 Every line of reading te carefully guarded by an 
4 3 editor, who, rec and noth- 
ing ix pubsished in ita columns butt estand purest 
a treading matter, It may be admitted to any house- 
> Bhold and your children miy it ag wellasyou. It 
| = numbers among i's subsecril) rs the wives of theusands 
Gof clergymen throughout the country. It is the best 
e : Ef Fashion paper published in the world. It tells you 
© §** What toe W fear” When and How te Wear It.” 
e gives you all the Intest styles in Lovics’ Hats, Bonnets, 
Na 5 ete. It is always abreast of the times, and every thing 
be within its p»cesis new avd original. alo contains 
© 3 the latest Fashion news fromm abrou Special 
+ London and Puris correspo: its. 
HOW TO OBTAIN FREE 
4 > T C 
3 Tle Mme. Demorest Corset 
eS Bend us 50 Gente for one vear’s subscription to 
our JOUKN and cents adi uition pay postage 
and packing, 75 ‘sin all, and we will 
you one of these CORSETS FREE. 


\ How To Obtain 


PAIR 


SHOULDER BRACES 


A 


Rend ws Cents for one year *s subscription to our JOU C addition to pay 
acking. Cente tn all, and we will mail icles, One Patr of 
HeLL DE “BE. ‘ES and One Pair of STOC KING st PP On E ‘Rs FREE! 


REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


We do exsctly as we guarantee. Our houso has beén establich d for over 40 vears, and 
wecan refer you [oany Commercial Ageneyv, Bank. Express Of'lce or Business Firm in the 
land. Makeal)i remittances either by Draft, Vostal Note, ler. or Registered Letter, 
When postal note is not procurable, send siamps, Ad ire 84 ail communications to 


THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE co., 
i7 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 

This offer should be taken advantage of at once as ve will give away no more than 100,000 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT WILL NOT APPEAS AGAIN. 


We know the DPemorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co. to be a thoroughly reliable irm 
and advise our readers to accept thetr offer.—Epitor. 


J. A. DAVENPORT Manager our celebrated Teas, Coffees, and Baking Powder. For 
full particulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN 
46 Murray Street. New York City. TEA CO., 31 and 32 Vesey 8t.. N.Y. P.O. Box #9. 


A Favorite wih Physicians. 


‘ ILE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 

er, Ay cal practitioners are occasion: ally induced to preseribe 

what is popularly termed “a patent medicine,” is 
oe not, we fear, without good foundation. In this partie ular 


the English doetor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they OQ) 
unite in praising Beec ham’s Pills, and use them econ- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the largest sale 
j of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 


{\ weak stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 
are They act like magic, bringing back almost 
> immediate restoring long lost eom- 


y the keen edge of — 
plexion, and rousing the whole human frame to renewed health 


ey and energy. 


- Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
pri ALLEN & CO)., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y¥., who, if 
ed x your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
™ box on receipt of 25 centa. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


TRADE 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just aa it existed in the hepatic cells of he living fish, not depleted of ita 
natural virtues 7 any process of refining, nor weakened be being made into an emulsion 
with an equa Quantity of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water 
bring price of 

hecause—In taste and a ms it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 

Because— Its administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 

secause—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 


Because—It ia more nutritious than other Oils. 

Because—Of ita perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 

Because—This perfect Oi] costa consumers no more than the poorer eee abounding in the stores. 
Because—It is readily obtainable—all well-stocked Drug Stores have it 

Because—It is unquestionably the purest and best fop- LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents"for U. S. and Canada. 


WANTE 
few gant men waell 
rgvods by sample tothe wholesale 

aD: Ar etall trade. We are the largest 


manafactorersin onrlinein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma 
Beet position. Hoary advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For full 
terme address, Crnutennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Ciacianatl, @ 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Fublisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union, 
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Inestimable 
Asa Leavening Agent. 


The Rova! Baking Powder possesses 
a peculiar quality, not possessed by 
any other leavening agent. It provides 
bread, biscuit, cake, muffins, dumplings 
or rolls, which may be eaten when hot, 
without inconvenience, by persons of 
the most delicate digestive organs. 
_ With most persons it is necessary that 
bread raised with yeast should lose its 
freshness or become stale before it can 
be eaten with safety. Distressing re- 
sults likewise follow from eating bis- 
cuit, cake, pastry, etc., raised by the 
cheap, inferior baking powders that 
contain lime, alum, phosphates or 
other adulterants. 


The hot roll and 
muffin and the deli- 


cious hot griddle 


cakes raised by the 
Royal Baking Pow- 
der are as whole- 
some and digestible 
as warm soup, meat 
or any other food. 


This is a qualification peculiar tothe 
Royal Baking Powder which makes it 


inestimable as a leavening agent. 


Only 10 Cts. ror 


7) THREE MONTHS 


And your choice of six Great Pub- 

lications One Year, CENTURY: 

HARPER’S, SCRIBNER’S,; or 

BUTTERICK’S DELINEATOR,; as 
you prefer. 

*January Number opens with 2d Chapter 


or TRIP 33 if 
expre 


In which she graphically narrates how Trip 
made his way through the dark forest, his recep- 
tion, and his subsequent fortunes. 

January MOUSEWIEFE also contains 
“ Tue Genius, A Srory or Fate," by KATE 
UPSON CLARK, in which the fashionable 
aunt, the artistic niece and the aristocratic 
lover are admirably portrayed. “ Litrie Min- 
wa’s Gratitupe,” a story for children, by 
PORTER ARNOLD, Mis- 

AKEN MoTHertiness.” by ALICK WEL- 
LING'TON ROLLINS, {ull of commonsense 
which mothers will do well to ponder. “ My 
‘l REASURE,” an illustrated poem by MARY €. 
HUNGERFORD, sure to find an echo in 
ove mother’s heart. ‘*GirpLev,’ a poems by 

CHANDLER. “THe Bep- 
MMA MOFFETT TYNG, 
who healthful arrangement and dainty decoration ot i room. In ‘**PRACTICAL 
Dress,” JEN UNE considers ** Tue Winter Croak,” OME Dress, “ FASHIONABLE 
Furs,” ** Serr. Le Eveninc Dxesegs.” and different of arranging Vests.” “ THe 


=) 


peters from the 


Cuat Box,” conducted by AGNES ©€, STODDARD, a digest of interestin 

subscribers, giving valuable personal experiences. Tus edite EMMA 
MUNERO containing directions for making seasonable articles, such as a —_ hood, cap or 
mittens. ‘* Women AS Ftorists,” and many timely hints and yoyo by G FORGE R. 
ror New Year’s Receprions,” furnished by BLIZA R. PARKER. 


“How Hutpan Mape ann Kert Winters Fires,” by EUNICE CAREW. “How To WasH 
FLANNELS,” by MIAKIA PARLO Ae Editorial and i interesting miscellaneous matter. 


# All who wish to read the complete story,’ “Trip,” by ELIZA BETH STUART wy 
must order their subscriptions to begin with December Housewire which contains Chapter I, 


THE}OUSEWIFE, 


isthe Best Bllustrated Monthly in the World for 50 Cents a Year, 
We cannot begin to tell you about it in this advertisement. One woman expressed it when she 
wrote tous: “Each number is so much better than the preceding, I dont know what you will do 
by and by.” Send 10 eents for three months aad learn how it is yourself. 


N.B.—Mention Curistian Union, as the Ist. 20th, 50th. and 100th persons answering this advertise- 
ment will each receive a year's subscription to either Century Magazine, Harper's Monthly, or Scribner's 
Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or Butterick's Delineator, as you prefer. We do this to ewite 
te mention We want to find out how many Union readers buy Housewif 
ou should be entitled to choose one of these publications. you can, if you are already a subscriber to that 
Dk meg have your subscription begin when present subscription expires. Only 10 cents for 3 months. 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York City, N, Y. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Constable Co, 


NOVELTIES will 
this week in 


BROCADES, DAMASSE. 
GOLD and SILVER. EFFECTS, 
Satin Regence, 
SATIN UNIS, 
BENGALINE UNIS »° CADRILLE 


For Reception and Evening Dress. 


be shown 


ECREPES, MARABOUT, 
CREPE de CHINE, 


Striped, Broche and Embroidered Effects, 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIES, 
GRENADINES and GAZES 


For Ball Dresses. 


Droadooay K 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent 


Value. 


High class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue mazled on recetpt 
of 10 cents in stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CoO., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St. (Union 
Sguare), New York. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 w° 1107 BROADWAY, 


WEW YORK. 


Y's 
INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


exquisite ever Bg to America. They 
have have superseded al in the of Great 
Britain. 


THE WORLD GROWS FINER. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


SLER & ABRAHAM, 

Made from English Fresh Fruits 

CHAS. GOSSAGE & . . Chicago. 

CARSON, PIRIE & thee AND REFINED SUGAR, 

WOODWARD & & LOTHROP, . Washington, p-0. 

— oy ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Oo 
Sold In one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & Co., 
31 Fewonvece Srazet, Lonporn, Ene. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


THE NEW 


ee ¢ 


HANDY:#:BINDE 


wee 
FOR 


) YOUR FILE 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 
ON RECEIPT OF 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


ADDRESS: INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 


Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
) THE CHRISTIAN UNION, Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
d 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. | with of 
~ J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


SKS and Velvets, 1890 


We have commenced our January 
Sale of Silks and Velvets by offering 
5,000 yards of Rich Fancy Velvets, at 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, and $3.00 per 
yard. The original prices were $2.50, 
$4.00, $5.00, and $7.00. 

Also, 20,000 yards of Novelty Silks, 
from $1.00 to $2.50 per yard; they 
are reduced to less than one-half the 
regular prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


PLANO FORTES 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM ENABE & CoO., . 
BautTimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
New Yor, 148 Fifth Av. Market Spece 
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THE WISDOM OF ADJUSTMENT. 


%|HE hardest lesson we learn in life is to 
4 accept the inevitable ; nine-tenths of the 
friction of life is due to a lack of ad. 
justment to the conditions surrounding 
us, which we cannot change without vio- 
lence. We pray for submission while our wills 
refuse to yield obedience to the prayer. We lose 
from our lives the possibility of enjoying what we 
have, reaching out for that which is beyond our 
power to grasp. In our lives, in our friendships, 
in our homes, we lose the best of what we have in 
the wishing, striving, for what we have not. We 
spend so much time mourning over the absence of 
certain qualities in our loved ones that we cannot 
get full enjoyment from the qualities they have ; 
we forget that those we want for them would so 
modify the qualities they have that a different per- 
son would result. Our friends give us but slight 
satisfaction because we would transform nature and 
call it improvement. Our homes are reminders too 
often of what we have not, instead of springs of 
joy because of possession. 

The wisdom of life, then, is in accepting what 
comes to us, and getting from it thé best it has to 
give. Useless pinings after that which is not for 
us, rob of us strength and definite purpose. 

After all, the best things that come to us are 
those for which we have not struggled; they are 
the things that have come to us as naturally as the 
blossom follows the bud; they are the natural fruit 
of legitimate effort—and there is a vast difference 
between struggle and effort. A swimmer makes 
the effort to reach a certain goal because he believes 
that goal is within his power; he believes that he 
can reach it without depleting his physical strength. 
He struggles only when he has overestimated his 
strength, or ignorantly underestimated the distance. 
So in our lives we struggle when we seek that 
which is beyond our strength. 

We gain our object when there is a perfect 
adjustment between ability and power; when there 
is an adjustment between our ambitions and our 
talents; when we see life as a means to an end, 
and that end the perfect development of the indi- 
vidual until there is true balance, honest adjust- 
ment, in all the relations of the individual to the 
world inside and outside of himself. 

When violence enters into the life of the individ- 
ual, peace takes wings; as common tenants they 
cannot oceupy the same spiritual, any more than 
the same material, tenement. The first condition 
of success is peace. Effort that has for its object 
strife only is not legitimate ; it can bring only dis- 
aster. That is one reason why lives are ship- 
wrecked so often; what follows after possession is 
not thought of. 

The engine that does the best work is the one 
whose parts are most perfectly adjusted ; a cog out 
of line here, a pulley dropped from its gearings 
there, a belt that is too loose, a boiler that will not 
generate the necessary quantity of steam—any of 
these causes will deprive the engine of power, and 
the end for which it was made will be defeated. 
And so with ourselves. It is the perfect adjust- 
ment of our hearts and heads to our position in 
life that gives us the ability to develop the strength 
and calm that is the secret of every successful life. 
For surely not things, but truth, is that for which 


we live. And truth is the plant that has its roots in 
the heart of God whose kingdom is within us. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


By Sara E. 
lV. 


FINGER SONGS RELATED TO FAMILY LIFE 
AND THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY. 


SCHULTE observed a child that 

MM looked attentively at its own hands in 
the sixteenth week of its life. I re- 
member a child that used its thumb and 
forefinger with amusing deftness at 
nine months of age. How long he had done this 
when I, observed him his mother could not tell. 
It seems strange that this universally interesting 
period in the child's development has not been ob- 
served with accuracy, or recorded, so that we may 
find the average age of the normal child’s first 
notice of his fingers and toes. Some mothers think 
childrén observe their hands at the age of six 
weeks, and I have seen a child of six years who 
had not yet reached that stage of mental develop- 
ment. 

The chick just from its shell can pick up its 
food with unerring strokes of its tiny beak; the 
lamb has the use of its legs the first day of its life, 
the young animal having an inheritance of muscu- 
lar power quite in excess of that of a child. But 
the glorious birthright of man is self-developing 

wer. 

A little observation teaches us the individuality 
of the hand. People who carefully train the face 
to immobility, and pride themselves upon allowing 
the features to tell no tales of passing feeling, often 
betray many emotions through unconscious atti- 
tudes and gestures of the hands. Dr. Warner 
gives an entire chapter in his book, “ The Children: 
How to Study Them,” to the importance of these 
unconscious habits of hand position and motion. 
Much may be known of physical conditions from 
the manner of using the hands, and physical condi- 
tions are often, if not always, closely interwoven 
with mental and even spiritual life. 

Dr. E. H. Clarke, in “ Building of a Brain,” dem- 
onstrates that brain power depends largely upon 
activity of the hands, and ambidexterity is now 
cultivated with direct reference to its value in this 
direction. One of the strongest arguments in favor of 
manual training is the benefit to the brain in such 
practice. 

Le Conte, in “ Evolation and Its Relation to 
Religious Thought,” speaks of the recent startling 
advances made in physiology, and speculates con- 
cerning future developments in this direction, say- 
ing that we may find a right-handed rotation of 
atoms associated with love, and a left-handed rota- 
tion associated with hate, or a gentle, sideways 
oscillation associated with consciousness, and a 
vertical pounding associated with will. The hands 
of the Venus de Medici, Diana, and the Dying 
Gladiator furnish examples of various attributes 
wrought in marble. In literature we have perhaps 
nothing more characteristic than Silas Lapham’s 
hairy paw, and its resemblance, when gloved, to a 
yellow-cased, sugar-cured ham. Delsarte empha- 
sizes the hand as a means of expression. Clara 
Morris, in “ Miss Multon,” makes one scene almost 

ic by the interlacing of her fingers as she 
stands with her back to the audience, uttering no 
word, but, with hands clenched behind her, and face 
probably smiling upon her tormentor, she gives 
marvelous expression to the agony of her soul. 
One can never forget Booth’s finger interpretation 
of Hamlet’s suppressed passion in the scene with 


Guildenstern, while his more eloquent lips declare : 
The fingers of the right hand flutter about, and 
lightly rest on the head, as on a tree, returning to 


_ the pigeon-house as indicated by th rds. 
as easily understood as if it had been rendered in | - = apt inte 


“Call me what instrument you will, though you 
can fret me, you cannot play upon me.” 
Salvini’s hands made his Italian Othello almost 


our native tongue. 


We must remember that the child’s hand | 


instrument of which he has to learn the use by a 
very complicated and slow process. We may help 
him to the highest use of it, or leave him to blunder 
even in mechanical skill with it. When he first 
becomes conscious of possession of hands, we may 
wisely introduce some of Froebel’s finger games, 
which strengthen the muscles and aid in deftness 
of hand, while the mind is directed to the family 
relations as represented by the fingers. Taking the 
little thumb and each finger successively, we may 
sing : 

. “ This is the grandpapa, 

This is the grandmamma, . 

‘This is the father dear, 

This is the mother dear, 

This is the little child— 

See all the family here.” 
This game helps the child in differentiating his 
fingers, brings him back to the unity of all— 
many fingers and one hand—as there are many 
individuals and one family in his little world. The 
dawning consciousness of the child so turned to the 
family relations is surely better than the old nur- 
sery method of playing “This little pig went to 
market.” 

The early power of a mother’s example can 
hardly be overrated ; with her depends much of the 
child’s future estimate of the sacredness of the fam- 
ily relations. If every man could truthfully give 
such an account of home harmony as Ruskin pict- 
ures in his little autobiographical sketch, we should 
soon have the millennium. We are ready to admit 
that daily life sinks deeper than maxims; but we 
are apt to forget it, especially when the little chil- 
dren are our only observers. We agree with Car- 
lyle that what we are is more than what we say; 
and then we live according to our inclinations, and 
hope to see the children do better than we do 
because we advise them well. ‘Truly, there is need, 
in many quarters, of less good talk and more right 
action. 

If teachers need harmony in all their relations 
with associates and subordinates in order to make 
their work effectual, how much more the mother 
needs to live in an atmosphere of charity in every 
branch of the home life! Better that she should 
suffer an indignity, a cruel wound to her self- 
respect, the word that cuts like a sword or exas- 
perates like a pin-prick—-better to suffer all these 
in dignified self-repression than that a little child 
should catch a note of discord in the home life. A 
mother must be to her mother what she would have 
her child be to her. 

A poor woman went one day to the kindergar- 
ten, where she heard her little girl singing, “ This is 
the mother good and dear,” with loving glances at 
the tiny thumb, which became to her, for the mo- 
ment, the ideal mother; and the woman, overcome 
with self-reproaches, left the room in tears. The 


teacher, following her to offer sympathy in any case of 


home trouble, was surprised at the hurried and sob- 
bing confession : “I am not a good mother ; oh, I 
am not a good mother, and my little girl knows I 
am not! What shall I do?” It is hardly neces- 
sary to tell that the self-accused mother became the 
self-reforming woman, and another family is strug- 
gling to make the home what it should be. 
Introducing the child to the outer world by 
means of finger plays is also wise. Holding the 
left hand up with the closed right hand covered by 
it, one may sing, as the fingers of the left hand 
spring erect: 
“ My pigeon-house I[ open wide, 
And set all the happy pigeons free. 
They fly o’er the fields on every side, 
And ’light on the tallest tree. 
But when they return from their merry flight, 
a We’llshut the door and say good-nicht. 
Coo-roo, co0-ro0, C00-ro0, coo-roo, 
Coo-roo, co0-ro0, rvo.” 


Another valuable finger song is this : 


“See the fishes in the brook, 
Sinking, rising—look, look, look ! 
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Now they are straight and now they bend, 
Their merry playing has no end. 

See how within the shallow stream 

The merry little fishes gleam. 

See how they dart along the ground, 
Chasing each other around and round, 
Chasing each other around and round.” 


In this the words themselves describe the motions. 
A very effective story can be made from the mate- 
' pial of these songs. The birds invite the fishes to 
come up to their nests, but the fishes decline, be- 
cause they cannot fly; but as the birds can walk, 
they are asked to come down to the bottom of the 
brook, but they cannot do that, as they are made to 
live in the air; and after a happy hour of chatter 
and grateful comparison of mutual advantages, 
birds and fishes agree that air is good for wings, 

s for water, and the little boy who hears the dia- 
logue rejoices that he lives in home love, and needs 
neither wings nor fins. 

Through these and like songs I helped a feeble- 
minded child of six years to her first observation 
of her fingers, which was soon followed by an 
attempt to use the thumb and forefinger in con- 
junction. 

With the most scrupulous care on the part of the 
most conscientious mother, it often happens that 
very young children acquire dangerous habits of 
the hands. Vicious tendencies, quite improbable if 
not impossible, are often ascribed to the child, and 
remedies almost as hurtful as the disorder are 
sometimes used. These games are found admira- 
ble in the correction of such habits ; the child that 
~ gueks its thumb refusing herself that luxury when 
the thumb is put to sleep with the song given above. 

The imagination of the child is healthfully stim- 
ulated by these games, and through his imagination 
his will may be strengthened in right directions— 
for we are learning that self-will and self-direction 
are good for the child. 


DRESS AND DIET FOR WORKING 
GIRLS. 


By Frances J. Dyer. 


HE working girl, like the society girl, 

furnishes the stock-in-trade for modern 
)} writers. The one serves as a basis for 
novelists, and the other for essayists on 
topics of moral and social reform. Let 
the subject be anything from house sanitation to 
immigration, and sooner or later the working girl 
comes in for a share in the discussion. This is all 
very well. Agitation is the necessary antecedent 
of reform, and doubtless the workingwomen of 
America are better off to-day, so far as more favor- 
able conditions in shop or factory are concerned, 
because so much has been said about the necessit 
of good light, proper ventilation, and general sani- 
tary surroundings. 

But in relation to the more personal matters of 
dress and diet the working girl is left to her own 
discretion, and is often unduly blamed for errors 
of judgment. For a suitable room in which to 
work she is at the mercy of her employer. He is 
usually intelligent enough to see that more and bet- 
ter service can be secured from operatives if they 
have, for example, a sufficient supply of pure air 
to save them from frequent illness. With respect 
to food and clothing suited to keep her health up to 
the standard where it will count for capital, the girl 
must look out for herself. It is just at this point 
that she needs help. Ignorant of her own organ- 
ism and the laws which govern it, she breaks down 
and goes to a physician for advice. He finds, 
among other things, that she is anemic and suffer- 
ing from lack of nutrition. He discovers that her 
usual breakfast, if she eats any, is a cup of adulter- 
ated stufi by courtesy called coffee, and perhaps a 
doughnut. He tells her to eat oatmeal, a boiled 
egg, coarse wheat bread, and to drink milk—a 
most sensible prescription, no doubt, and which, if 
faithfully followed, would assist in giving the girl 
strength to resist the ill effects of long hours or 
other evils connected with her vocation. 

But let the physician’ follow her to the place she 
calls home, and he will see that he might as well 
order canvas-back ducks as a dish of oatmeal such 
as the girl can relish. If she lives with her parents, 
they, too, belong to the class of manual laborers, 
and the work of cooking the breakfast devolves 
upon the mother. Perhaps there are one or two 
children, for whom, besides the father, she must 
prepare a lunch as well as the morning meal. 
Everything is done in a hurry, and even if she have 
good materials, it is doubtful if she knows how to 
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put them together in a manner to make the food 
palatable. If the girl isin a boarding-house, and her 
wages will permit only one of the cheaper grades, 
the case is still worse. The oatmeal is a little more 
like boiled shoe-pegs, and the doughnuts are a 
little tougher, than at home. The fare in the cheap 
boarding-houses of our large cities is well adapted 
to destroy a normal appetite and create a craving 
for sweets, pickles, and all sorts of compounds that 
work mischief with the organs of digestion. 

Now, of what use is it for a working girl, single- 
handed, to attempt any reform? She needs, and 
must have, help other than intermittent medical 
assistance. In the first place, let there be given 
her, in small classes where questions can be freely 
asked and answered, plain, practical instruction— 
not scientific lectures—on physiological facts. The 
familiar talks of Miss Grace Dodge, of New York, 
to her Working Girls’ Clubs are a step in the right 
direction. Follow this up with talks about food 
and the effect of different kinds upon the system. 
Cooking schools are admirable, but to insure the 
best results they must be made available for the 
mothers also, who usually have to prepare the meals. 
But if the girls themselves are thoroughly roused 
on the subject, their influence will soon penetrate 
the home. By degrees different dishes, and well 
cooked, will appear on the family table. To expect 
a reform in a boarding-house table is an impossi- 
bility as things now exist. But once let a spirit of 
dissatisfaction become general among these girls, 
and they will form plans for co-operative house- 
keeping such as are already in practical operation, 
on a small scale, in a few large cities. 

It is nonsense to say that these girls are not will- 
ing to follow a doctor’s prescriptions as to diet. 
They will if the viands are appetizing. I have 
seen a shop-girl, who declared that she “hated ”’ 
oatmeal, partake of it with an appetite that would 
have done credit to the boys at Dotheboys Hall 
when it was thoroughly cooked and daintily served 
with alittle jug of rich, thick sweet milk. Plain apple 
sauce and eggs dropped on a slice of well-browned 
toast disappeared with an equal relish, and yet the 
cost of materials for such a meal did not exceed 
the price of the average unpalatable breakfast in 
her own home, where the father is an American 
day laborer. 

Still less is the working girl to be blamed for the 
style and material of her dress. Within a year it 
has been my privilege to hear no less than four 
able papers from specialists touching this general 
subject. The learned essayists all agreed that shop 
and factory girls prefer shoddy to substantial 
fabrics; that they delight in cheap ‘owelty, d 
squander a large part of their wages in tawdry 
finery. I do not dispute these statements, but I do 
say that this perverted taste can be turned into the 
right channels by proper instruction and“training. 
Let any woman of tact, who will illustrate her 
teaching in her own attire, take a dozen girls from 
almost any working center and give them sensible 
advice on dress for three conse¢utive months, and 
at least one-half of the girls will adopt the princi- 
ples of sucha leader. I have seen this demon- 
strated by example, even without any direct teach- 
ing. 

Now, however, comes a practical difficulty in 
carrying out these principles. The girl has learned 
that a plain wool dress of modest and durable color 
is more desirable than one of cotton velvet. She 
has been told something of the rules for purchasing 
goods wisely. But when must her shopping be 
done? Either at her noon hour, when a lunch of 
cake or pie is hastily washed down with strong tea 
in order to gain the necessary time for errands, or 
in the evening, when the quality and color of goods 
cannot be judged of fairly. She buys at a disad- 
vantage. She can rarely avail herself of the 
opportunities for bargains out of the season: She 
may look with longing eyes at a pretty sateen in 
September at ten cents a yard, but she cannot pur- 
chase that and buy also the thicker dress which 
must serve for winter wear. 

Here is a grand opportunity for Christian women 
to “lend a hand.” When doing their own sho 
ping, let them have the working girl in mind. is 
it not practicable for some woman of good taste 
and judgment to select samples of serviceable goods 
and show to a class of working girls, and discuss 
the making of these fabrics in some such way as 
she would with her own daughters, giving the 
motherly hints and suggestions which are the fruit 
of her broader experience? Let her tell, also, in 
what shops special bargains may be found. Let 
her make the purchases when desired. Every 
woman knows that shopping is a fine art in which 


time is an essential element. If the working girl 
expends her money foolishly, it is often because she 
expends it in haste. She has not the leisure to 
compare fabrics and prices. Women who have 
the money to spare might well invest it in the pur- 
chase of certain staple articles, when marked down, 
to be sold to working girls at times to suit their 
convenience. This gives one an incentive to save — 
her earnings in order te redeem the purchase of 
one who has thus shown a practical interest in her 
welfare. 

Having laid a foundation for correct tastes and 
ideas, it is very easy to advance a step further and 
inculcate the physiological truths which are at the 
basis of dressing properly. These girls are teach- 
able, and when shown that errors in dress will 
ultimately affect health and wages, when they grasp 
the idea that money saved from doctors’ bills can 
be invested at six per cent., they will readily 
respond to efforts made in their behalf. These 
few suggestions are simply to indicate that, in 
social as well as in moral reforms, the work, to be 
successful, must be personal. One good way to 
reach “the masses” is to take a single individual 
or family under your especial care, and give them 
the benefit of your broader intelligence concerning 
healthful and successful living. 


BALANCE IS POWER. 


is impossible to go through the streets of 
our cities for the shortest distance and 
not be impressed with the undercurrent 
of haste that destroys all idea of repose 
in the people whom we meet. It would 
seem at times, to watch the people, that invisible 
imps with stinging cords were driving them, so 
hurriedly, almost impatiently,do they move. Per- 
haps it is as Mr. Brownell tells us in ‘“ French 
Traits,” that we have become so individualized that 
we cannot comprehend that individually we are but 
one of sixty millions or more of people, each entitled 
to his share of space and having a right to recog- 
nition. The secret of this spirit of rush is in each 
individual, and it is the sum total of its power that 
wears out the nerves of the American people. If 
half the citizens in any one city would determine for 
one month to assign to each day the amount of 
work that could be accomplished without strain, the 
whole city would feel the healthful effects for weeks, 
even though the citizens who started the movement 
backslid into the wasteful hurry that is the prevail- 
ing spirit of the day. 

Does all this hurry and rush accomplish results 
proportionate to the effort? It does not, and it is 
this discrepancy that causes the nervous friction that 
robs the American people of their power of enjoy- 
ment. Howcan a man preserve his power of enjoy- 
ment who feels every day that he is expending that 
for which he is getting no return? And hundreds, 
yes, thousands, of men live with this consciousness, 
while they lack the self-control that would restrain 
waste and direct effort. If the only penalty were 
waste, that would be serious enough to demand 
thought ; but the penalty is disease, and that involves 
loss of power as well as suffering. 

There are few people who cannot command at 
least thirty minutes each day for rest, and by: that 
is meant abstinence from all physical or directed 
mental energy. Emerson says, with a wisdom born 
of experience, “ Never so busy as when idle,” for 
legitimate idleness means mental activity that pro- 
duces results in the individual. To obey the divine 
injunction, “ Know _thyself,”’ requires time for 
thought, and the nervous energy that produces so 
much of the physical activity precludes thought that 
ministers to development ; our nervous activity pro- 
duces “ things,” “conditions,” not men and women. 
Dr. Skene, the famous gynecologist, has published 
a brochure on “ Education and Culture as correlated 
to Health and Disease in Women,’”’ that should be 
in every intelligent woman's library. Dr. Skene 
urges the wisdom of rest, but protests strongly 
against idleness, which is as pernicious in its ef- 
fects as “hurry.” He says, in closing: * Well- 
timed, carefully managed rest gives power, comfort, 
success, and happiness. On the other hand, imper- 
fect rest is disastrous. Observe that under the head 
imperfect I include too much as well as too little 
rest. While the majority give too little time to 
rest, there are others who are ruined by idleness. 
The machine which stands still too long gets rusty. 
The oil on the axles gets thick and stiff, and clogs 
the whole machinery. When started, this runs 
heavily and jars and screeches. So it is with the 
human organization. Long inactivity causes degen- 
eration. The unused muscles get soft and flabby 
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and lack urge They waste away and become 
incapable of doing a fraction of what they were 
intended to do. The brain also, when not regularly 
exercised, becomes soft and dull. The two extremes 
are alike unfortunate in their results. Too much 
and too little rest are alike in producing incom- 
petence. The unfortunate subjects of either mistake 
suffer the penalty—inefficiency and inability to do 
their work, and the consequent pain and disappoint- 
ment. We hear the same lamentations from both 
classes. They are constantly complaining of cares 
and troubles which they cannot overcome, and their 
complaints are but acknowledgments of inability to 
fill the positions in this world in which they are 
placed. The lamentation of the one class is like the 
plaintive song of the caged lark, longing for liberty 
to soar ; the complaint of the other is likejthe seream- 
ing of the eagle that is tossed in the storm, calling 
for shelter.” 


EXPENSIVE CARELESSNESS. 


2 C&,|HE recent sale at the Dead-Letter Office, 
EXSY Washington, D. C., calls attention 
again to the amount of property lost 
through imperfect addresses or careless 
—_——— preparation of parcels and letters for 
the mails. Inclosures are put in envelopes and 
wrappers too frail to sustain their weight. The 
rapid handling of mail matter demands that the 
contents of every package sent by mail should be 
thoroughly protected. The authorities say that 
most of the valuables sold come into possession of 
the post-office authorities because they slip from 
their coverings and cannot be identified and re- 
placed. 

Another protection which the post-office authori- 
ties suggest is that of placing the name and address 
of the sender on the outside of every parcel and let- 
ter sent through the mails. This will enable the 
local postmasters to return the mail matter missent 
or misdirected directly to the sender, instead of their 
following the official routine of the transfer to the 
Dead-Letter Office at Washington, where press of 
business allows weeks to elapse before the matter 
is returned, if ever returned, to the sender. 

The grossest carelessness is manifested in the 
directing of letters or parcels. It is perfectly aston- 
ishing that people who take the trouble to use the 
mails should so undervalue their own effort as not 
to use ordinary precaution in writing a distinct 
address on the fruits of their efforts ; not only will 
the address lack some important item necessary 
to its quick transfer, but it will be most indis- 
tinectly written, with pale ink and a pen so fine 
that in the delivery from a pile of letters one does 
not wonder that it is left at the wrong address. 

Not only is this carelessness expensive to the 
people using the mails, but to the Government ; the 
cost of maintaining the Dead-Letter Office is due 
entirely to ignorance and carelessness that is almost 
criminal. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


2, |HE first letter in our mail to-day ex- 
presses the want in hundreds of homes : 


My happy, sunny little boy, under the care 
of a faithful colored nurse, who left him 

“J only to be married, has for two years led 
such a serene life that I almost feared he was without 
will or temper. The constant changes of the past two 
months have, however, rapidly developed these traits. 

The following advertisement has been twice inserted 
in one of our city papers—once without the word Prot- 
estant—and a number of applicants, some quite prom- 
ising, have responded : 

“Wantep—Nurse and seamstress. A reliable Prot- 
estant girl to take care of a child of two years, and 
to do mending, sewing, dusting, ete. Best of ref- 
erences required.” 

I am now trying the fourth, and must change again. 
For the over-sensitive young woman, with false pride, 
who feels it beneath her dignity to roll a baby carriage, 
especially on Sunday ; to wear an apron or a cap if 
desired ; who forgets the baby’s dinner hour; who 
leaves him in his carriage alone in the street while she 
calls on her friends ; whose young man comes to see her, 
and smokes cigarettes whose vile, penetrating odor 
nearly drives the family out of the house; who is too 
delicate to stay out-of-doors with the child, but can 
walk miles with a young man the same evening ; who 
spends all she can get on fine clothes ; who dresses the 
baby leaving off his flannel shirt on a cold day, and 
dresses him again in the afternoon without noticing the 
bare, cold little arms and neck ; who puts no salt in his 
food, or so much that he cannot eat it ; in short, who 
has no care or interest in her duties, and constantly 
opposes and aggravates the child—for such a person 
there is no place here. 

But for a woman who is truthful, cheerful, warm- 


hearted, orderly, interested in doing well whatever she 
undertakes, there is waiting an excellent home, where 
an earnest endeavor to live in the spirit of the Golden 
Rule is made ; where every comfort and many luxuries 
will surround her ; where a room to herself, with hot 
and cold water, as completely furnished as any for the 
family, is given her ; where she can have books, papers, 
reading matter in abundance, and every wise privilege ; 
where her pay is more than enough to dress her suit- 
ably; and where only that Christian spirit which 
prompts one to do her best is exacted. 

Just the right person, with education and tact, as 
nursery governess would be received as one of the 
family ; but every housekeeper knows that where 
many guests are coming and going the machinery runs 
smoother when the nurse does not feel her dignity 
injured by taking her meals with an excellent cook and 
second girl. 

There must be a bright, capable girl, or an admirable 
woman, needing just such a home. Can any reader of 
The Christian Union aid her and a 

PERPLEXED MOTHER ? 


We print the above more hopefully than it could 
have been printed before, for within two months, 
through the liberality of a wealthy woman in New 
York, a school for the training of children’s nurses 
has been opened in connection with the Babies’ 
Hospital, Lexington Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. 
The nurses trained here will, before entering the 
school, have to prove their physical and mental fit- 
ness; the requirements are similar to those required 
in training-schools for sick nurses. This school 
will supply a long-felt want, and probably will lead 
to the opening of similar schools in connection 
with all the children’s wards in hospitals and in 
asylums. Mrs. Chapin has endowed the school 
liberally, putting it on a firm foundation. 


The tendency of life under the most favorable 
conditions is to grow monotonous; whatever we 
can do to raise it out of a dead level gives new im- 
pulse to growth. ‘The writer of the following letter 
makes a suggestion which will doubtless be acted 
upon by many. To express by some little token 
the remembrance of a friend on a holiday does not 
cost either much effort or money, and the happiness 
conferred far outweighs the cost. Valentine’s Day 
is far enough away from Christmas to make the mes- 
sages of thuught most gladly welcome, especially 
to the old or the ill : 

Some months ago there appeared an article in The 
Christian Union called a Valentine Fair. 

It suggested to my mind the good work of a different 
character carried on by two churches in the city of 
Philadelphia, one a Unitarian and the other a Baptist. 

The day before the 14th of February, in the parlors 
of the church, they have exposed for sale valentines or 
pretty little gifts suitable for the season. Large cards 
with the names of the children in our hospitals, or- 
phanages, and Homes are prepared, each child’s name 
distinctly written. 

Visitors buy for their own children and friends, and 
likewise select from the cards some little one whose 
heart shall be made glad by a beautiful card brought to 
them by the letter-carrier—a very real, happy event in 
child life. Suitable wall-texts were also sent to the aged. 

Last year about three hundred were remembered in 
this way. 

Hoping some bearts in other places may be stirred 
to hold a Valentine Fair for the very young and the 
very old in their community, I am, 

E. C. H. 


Yours respectfully, 

As we have both manutacturers and dealers in 
cotton sheetings among our subscribers, we know 
the following hint will be acted upon: 

A definite want in the line of easy housekeeping is 
sheeting of the width of two yards. Will some manu- 
facturer notice this? We find plenty that is wider. 

Many beds are occupied by one person, and a sheet 


two yards wide is sufficient and saves work for serv- 
ants. From AN HOUSEKEEPER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Can you put me in communication with some chil- 
dren’s ward in a hospital where a Christmas box 
might be acceptable ? i should be very much obliged 
if you could give me the name of some persons who 
could tell me what present, gotten up by a Sunday- 
school class of young children, would be acceptable. 

Very sincerely yours, E. B. H. 

The above letter has been answered, but it is a 
type of hundreds received in a year. The hospi- 
tals in New York and Brooklyn, and probably in 
all large cities, are generously treated at Christ- 
mas. Tatauies hearts catch a blessing from the 
season by sending gifts to the children in hospitals, 
that in former years were given in their own 
homes, now so empty. But there are county hospi- 
tals, and hospitals supported in small towns, that 
would be glad of gifts from outsiders. If those 
interested in such institutions: will send us direc- 
tions how such gifts can be sent, we shall be glad 
to put would-be givers in communication with them. 


Ouy Young Foks 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 


By James Or!1s, 


Author of ** Toby Tyler,” ** Silent Pete,” ** Little Joe,” 
** Raising the Pearl,”’ etc. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
< CARO F course. I'll take you right into his 
room, so’s you won't have to go where 
: Alice is. Come on.” 

‘SS p “Wait a minute,” Joe said, as he 
_=== went to the railing of the church- 
yard, and, after groping about, drew forth a loosely 

wrapped paper parcel. 

“ What’s that ?” Jippy asked, curiously. 

“ The fellers chipped in to buy a bunch of flowers 
for Alice. The girl what sells em down here let 
us have this for fifteen cents, cause it was the last 
she had, an’ ’cause it was for Sam's sister.” 

Then Joe pulled the paper apart a few inches to 
give Jippy a glimpse of the gift, and after that had 
been done the party set out at a rapid pace for 
Mrs. Carleton’s home, taking no heed whether the 
strikers saw them or not, for they were too strong 
in numbers to fear an attack. 

Jippy’s mother met them at the door, and after 
one glance at her face it was apparent to all that 
she had anything rather than sad intelligence to 
impart. 

“Is Alice better ?” Joe asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, and there can be no question now but 
that she will recover. If you promise to be very 
quiet, you shall see her for a moment.”’ | 

Then the good woman led the way up stairs, and 
the visitors followed after the most extraordinary 
fashion, in order to avoid making the least noise. 
Joe crept on his hands and feet, explaining after- 
wards that his knees “cracked sometimes pretty 
loud,” which prevented him from having full con- 
fidence in them at such a moment. Jippy stepped 
on the very end of each stair, lest the boards should 
creak under his weight, and so much time was 
occupied in the ascent that Mrs. Simpson was 
forced to accelerate their movements by threaten- 
ing to lock the door if they were not on the land- 
ing within two or three minutes. 

When the boys finally succeeded in reaching the 
chamber, Alice was fully prepared for their arrival, 
and as she greeted them with a smile Joe tore 
the paper from the flowers, laid them on the pillow, 
and then beat a precipitate retreat into Sam’s room, 
the door of which had just been opened that he 
might take part in the reception ceremonies. 

* How lovely!” the sick girl murmured. “ Did 
Joe give them to me all by himself ?” 

“ His crowd helped,”’ Jippy replied, and before 
she could give words to her gratitude the interview 
was ended by the visitors seeking the seclusion of 
Sam’s apartment, where they felt more at ease. 

“Mother says Alice will sure get well,” Jippy 
said, in a joyous but subdued tone. 

“ Yes,” Sam replied, his face brightening as he 
spoke. “ Your mother went for a doctor, an’ he 
said it was all right now; but between you an’ me, 
Jip, I believe it was that prayin’ of yours what did 
the business.” 

“ Do you really think so?” and Jippy began to 
look frightened. 

“TI can’t make it out any other way; an’ I’m 
feelin’ a good deal better myself. I wouldn't 
wonder if by Saturday I could square up things 
with Bald Higgs.” 

This last remark changed the entire current of 
conversation, and, while Alice feasted her eyes on 
the fragrant flowers, the donors discussed the possi- 
bility of freeing themselves from the tyranny of 
the Dalen 


It was nearly seven o'clock next morning when 
Jake and Sim, weary from long watching and 
ravenously hungry, arrived at the Park, where the 
strikers had long since assembled. 

“ We waited till they left the theater,” the former 
reported to his anxious .companions, an’ then we 
followed to Conner’s lodgin’-house. After that we 
stood guard all night. ‘The swells have jest got up, 
an’ now they’re havin’ a high old breakfast. Me 
an’ Sim are goin’ to hunt ’round now, an’ if Bald 
asks where we are, tell him you saw us with our 
boxes.” 

Then the leaders in the revolt hurried away, after 
cautioning the others to obey the Boss Shiner im- 
plicitly until the necessary proofs could be gathered, 
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and half an hour later Messrs. Higgs and Jones 
sauntered into the park. 

Baldy expressed the most profound surprise that 
those who had been appointed as laborers should be 
idle at such a late hour. 

“ This is a nice way to run a Union!” he cried. 
‘“‘Here’s the same fellers what kicked “bout not 
havin’ money enough, layin’ ’round like they owned 
the whole town. Didn’t I say you must get to work 
early this morning ?” 

“Why haven’t you been here before ?” one of the 

y asked. 

“Me?” Baldy screamed. “If you’d been workin’ 
half as hard as I have, you’d want to lay in bed all 
day. Wasn’t me an’ Skinney snoopin’ around town 
last night ’till most twelve o clock talkin’ to fellers 
so’s they’d help us? Didn’t we walk an’ walk till 
our legs ’most dropped off ?” 

“ How many fellers did you see ?” 

“More’n a hundred; an’ before Saturday night 
the Union ’ll have so many members that it'll be a 
tight squeeze to get em in this park. Skinney is 
goin’ over to Hoboken, an’ the rest of you must get 
to work right away.” 

The strikers obeyed with every semblance of 
cheerfulness, and until noon their leader reclined in 
luxurious ease upon one of the Park benches. 

Then it was that both the patrolmen and the 
laborers returned together, just as Master Jones had 
rendered an account of his forenoon’s work. 

“Skinney’s had big luck,” Master Higgs said, as 
the party drew near. ‘“He’s brought back seven- 
teen cents, an’ here are four fellers jest comin’ 
from Hoboken to help us more.” 

The young gentlemen referred to had approached 
while the Boss Shiner was speaking, and, advancing 
a few paces, Jake asked : 

‘ Was you thinkin’ of joinin’ the Union ?” 

“Perhaps we might if the thing was goin’ to 
work,” one of the boys replied, adding, as he 
pointed toward Skinney, “That feller come over 
for us to help you along, so we thought we’d see 
what had been done.” 

“T’ll ’tend to this,” Baldy said, sternly. “J'm 
the Boss Shiner, Jake Albeck, an’ another time 
you’d better mind your own business !” 

“That’s what I’m doin’ now, an’ you'll find it 
out before long.” 

Baldy looked from one to another in perfect 
bewilderment, and Skinney’s face began to grow pale. 

- We’re glad you fellers was willin’ to chip in,” 
Jake said, as he glanced meaningly at Master 
Jones; “but there’s a little business to be fixed 
first.” 

“Hold your tongue, or I'll have you fired outer 
this Union!” And Baldy leaped to his feet ina 
frenzy of rage. : 

“JT reckon you'll get fired first,” Jake replied, 
calmly. “Stay where you are, an’ hear what I’ve 
got to say, or some of the fellers will hold you like 
they did Jip Simpson when we were fools enough 
to steal his money for you.” 

“T’ll take your name off the paper!” Baldy 
screamed. ‘ You ain’t a member any longer!” 

“We're backin’ Jake,” Sim said, sternly, “ an’ if 
you don’t stay quiet you'll get it worse’n Sam Carle- 
ton did.” | 

Baldy sank back upon the bench, and glared at 
the crowd in impotent rage, while Skinney cowered 
by his side in helpless terror. 

“ Now, see here,” Jake said, as he drew from his 
pocket a piece of paper on which were many figures; 
“‘when Skin come back from Brooklyn the first 
time, he said he only collected two cents, an’ I've 
met three fellers what paid him a nickel apiece. 
The next trip he brought fourteen cents; an’ here’s 
the names of six fellers what chipped in a quarter.”’ 

“Tt’s a lie!” Skinney cried. 

Jake paid no attention to this interruption, but 
continued with the charges, referring frequently to 
the paper. 

“You said the Jersey City fellers didn’t put in a 
cent; but the boy who works in front of Taylor’s 
Hotel gave you a nickel. There was five cents 
turned in from Williamsburg; an’ I found two 
what give that much apiece.” 

Skinney could no longer make any reply; but 
the cloud began to leave Baldy’s face. He fancied 
the charges were made only against the Boss 
Walker, and he said, in his old, pompous manner : 

“Tf Skin Jones has been stealin’, we’ll fix him.” 

“Wait till I get through,” Jake interrupted. 
“Instead of gettin’ thirty-one cents from Williams- 
burg last night, he had forty-one that I know of ; 
an’ here comes Tim Bagley to tell what he had to 
do with our Boss Walker.” 

Master Bagley, who had emerged from some 


hiding-place at a signal. from Sim, now came for- 
ward and stated positively that he never paid nor 
loaned Skinney any money. He said the Union’s 
officer had offered him a nickel the — 
to lie about the alleged debt, but he refused. 

“He’s been stealin’ money,” Baldy cried, “ an’ 
what'll we do with him ?” 

“We'll leave that for you to say,” Jake replied ; 
and Master Higgs became his old self once more, for 
there could no longer be a chance that the strikers 
had any complaint against him, otherwise he would 
not have been allowed to sentence the culprit. 

“S’posen we take away what money he’s got, an’ 
then thump him ’till he can’t stand?” Baldy sug- 

ted. 

“This Union has done poundin’ enough, ’cordin’ 
to my way of thinkin’,” Sim said. “He'll have it 
mighty rough after this,so we'll take his money an’ 
let him go.” 

“If you are such fools as to let him sneak off, I 
won't,” Baldy cried, after Jake had taken the 
money from Skinney’s pocket; and before any 
one could interfere, the presiding officer began to 
pummel his unresisting subordinate. 

“There!” the Boss Shiner exclaimed, as he 
turned toward the visitors, after beating Master 
Jones until he was breathless from so much exer- 
cise ; “that’s the way we treat fellers what do any- 
thing to break up the Union.” 

“ Are you through with him?” Jake asked, in a 
peculiar tone, and the others crowded closer in 
anticipation of the more satisfactory task which 
was to follow. 

“T reckon he’s got his dose for to-day; an’ now, 
if these fellers want to join, they can pay me their 
five cents,” and Baldy seated himself on the bench 
where he could look down upon the deposed Walker. 


HISTORY OF A DINNER-PLATE. 
By Mrs. G. W. W. Hovenrton. 


4] HERE is relationship all along the line 
KO) from the earthen crock for cooking our 
oS? FS) morning cereal to the handsome Minton 
dinner-set laid out in all its richness for 
3 the Christmas dinner, the Royal Wor- 
cester and Wedgwood vases in the parlor, the 
porcelain globes upon our lamps, the many basins 
and pitchers in china or Ceci ware, and dainty 
oddities of the toilet and dressing tables. They all 
have to go through the same general process, from 
the time they are dug up as raw clay until appear- 
ing in less crude form ready for the molder’s 
hands. 

They are all made of the mineral substance clay, 
whose basis is aluminium, that valuable metal which 
determines the variety and quality of the clay by 
the different proportions in which it appears. 
Porcelain clay, which is of present interest to us, 
has an essential ingredient in silica, which forms 
part of our common seashore sand. 

The most abundant clay regions in this country 
are in New Jersey, Connecticut, and Ohio, New 
York State affording only that used in brick- 
making, but none fine enough for pottery purposes. 
New Jersey clay stands at the head, and some of 
the largest potteries in the United States are there 
located. 

As a privileged glimpse into the varied inner 
workings of any great industry is of the keenest 
interest to an outsider, let us take a dinner-plate 
as an example, and follow its various processes of 
growth to completion. 

Here is the raw material, a mass of which is put 
into a huge tub of water called a plunging-tub ; and 
mixed with it are flint, spar, china or ball clay, in 
different proportions, determined by the kind or 
quality of china to be made. Other ingredients are 
also added, but these are best known to the mixer 
and the boss. 

Great wooden paddles moved by steam contin- 
ually stir this mixture until it is freed from all 
lumps and the whole made perfectly smooth. 
Before the age of steam it must have been a weari- 
some labor for human hands to patiently stir and 
mix the heavy liquid. 

From the plunging-tubs the heavy, clear liquid 
runs into a large trough, and shendallinaintly into a 
square box, which in turn delivers it to a series of 
three sieves, composed respectively of fine wire, 
lawn, and the finest silk lawn. After being thus 
thoroughly refined and freed from all foreign par- 
ticles, the clay goes into a final storage tank. It 
now looks like a muddy liquid. ; 

The next time we see that prospective china its 
appearance is most unexpected, for the sto 
tank has supplied upward of twenty pipes, which 


carry the clay-water into a press. Here it remains 
about an hour under one ton pressure, when it is 
thoroughly condensed. Then the press is loosened, 
and our clay appears in the leaf, so called, being a 
long strip of stiffened, ductile paste most carefully 
wrapped in fine heavy canvas about two yards 
long, half a yard wide, and an inch thick, and 
ribbed like corrugated carpet lining. Two men take 
it from its wrappings, roll it up as one would car- 
peting, and transport it to the wedging-room. 

Here we leave for a time the mechanical work- 
ings upon the raw material, and watch some fine 
muscular action, with its speedy results. Standing 
near his rough square table, fastened against the 
wall, is a powerful young fellow—a veritable Her- 
cules, and master of his art—who coolly picks up 
eighty or a hundred pounds of the leaf clay and 
puts it on a solid block of plaster-of-Paris embedded 
in the table. Now he hammers it with the flat of 
his hands, then picks a long piece of the wire from 
the wall before him, and cuts the mass in two with 
one quick upward motion. One half he lifts far above 
his head, with appearance of great vigor and 
enthusiasm, though ease ; and high in air he holds 
it suspended for an instant, as though about to 
fling it far from him, but, with a slow, rolling mo- 
tion of the hands, changes its direction, and, with 
sudden, tremendous shock, it descends directly on 
the other half lying on the block. With both 
hands young Hercules quickly kneads, hammers, 
and turns it, then seizes the wire again, and repeats 
the performance a dozen or more times. This is 
called wedging, and is for the purpose of beating 
out all lumps and, as he himself expressed it, 
“knocking the wind out.” 

This prepares it for the molder, who stands near 
by at his working-bench on which are his tools, 
called whirl, jigger, or ring, which work by steam, 
and not, as formerly, by the potter wearily working 
his own treadle, and from whose lips Longfellow 
has given us the song : 

“Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound—” 


With surprising speed, deftness, and accuracy in 
always taking exactly the same amount, the molder 
picks out a piece from the mass, and, quickly knead- 
ing it with his |-ft hand, with his right takes up a 
circular kind of iron. He slaps his handfal on @ 
plaster-of-Paris block, and upon it brings down the 
iron with great force, flattening the clay into a cir- 
cular layer of uniform thickness, which he immedi- 
ately transfers to the plate-mold lying near. He 
prepares about half a dozen in leas than a quarter 
that number of minutes, fits the clay-covered mold 
on his revolving ring, dips his hand in water and 
with it covers the moving embryo-plate, thus moist- 
ening and smoothing the whole outside surface. 
With his porcelain tool for the purpose, he shapes 
the lower rim of the plate, and with his leathern- 
bound thumb smooths the center. 

His helper now takes the rough plate into a room 
heated to about eighty degrees Fahrenheit, and 
leaves it a short time, after which the molder 
smooths out its roughness, trims and shapes the 
edges, and this time sends it to another drying- 
room for twenty-four hours. A workman at the 
adjoining bench, known as the polisher and finisher, 
next smooths its surface, repairing all imperfections 
with a variety of hand tools and a wet sponge. 

The potter’s trade has one serious drawback, and 
that is its injurious effect upon the eyes of its fol- 
lowers. The cause of this is especially noticed in 
the rooms where the hardened articles are finished 
up, where the air is never clear, but always filled 
with a fine white dust. On a bright day the sun- 
light adds to the already trying effect, and conse- 
quently it can occasion no surprise that, after a 
day's work, the potter is quite unfit for reading or 
study of any kind. 

After coming from the hand of the finisher, our 
plate is ready for the fire. During firing all clay 
shrinks in volume, but due allowance is made for 
this fact. It is baked once and thoroughly hard- 
ened, then stamped with the manufacturer's label 
and dipped in the glazing liquid, after which it is 
immediately fired a second time, and then is ready 
for use, unless it is to be decorated, when a pattern 
is selected in delicate tracery following the edge in 
geometric lines or other attractive design, which is 
applied in much the same way as are “ decalco- 
manie”’ pictures. As a general rule, only the 
cheapest or most expensive grades of china receive 
hand work, a stamped pattern being the custom. 
After this is done the plate is sent to the kiln for a 
third and last firing. 

Thus it is, by a careful, thorough, and rapid proc- 
ess, from a pat of clay worth only the labor of 
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digging it up and transporting to the potter's works 
ae than ten cent—we have ready for the market 
a dinner-plate which rivals that used by royalty 
a few generations ago. The employment of steam 
may have to some extent destroyed the sentiment 
formerly attached to the potter's trade, but it has 
at the same time so decreased the expense that to- 
day the humblest workingman is able to furnish 
his table with good ware; thus, a plate worth from 
ten cents to several dollars is swiftly and daintily 
wrought. 

It must be remembered that, with care, the fin- 
ished plate is one of the most lasting of all manu- 
factured articles. If used with regard for its 
natural frailty of substance, a hundred years from 
now it may figure as a relic of olden time in a 
bric-A-brae collection of a worthy descendant. 


BIRD HOUSES. 
By Grorce WALSH. 


IRDS are sometimes very queer in their 
choice of a home. Nature has given 
different species certain building in- 
stincts, and these lead them to con- 

==>) struct their homes among the trees or 
bushes, on the ground, under the ground, in the 
sides of cliffs, on the tops of mountain peaks, under 
the eaves of buildings, down chimney flues, among 
the rafters of old buildings, and even on floating 
wrecks and islands of seaweed in the ocean. 

Where they do not build their homes it is difficult 

to say. Now and then, however, bird nests are 

found in such queer places that records of the facts 
are a matter of interest to all. 

In selecting a site for a home, the majority of 
the birds are influenced by several circumstances. 
The location must be within a moderate distance 
of their feeding ground ; it must be in some secure 
place, where protection from danger is assured, and 
where economy of labor may be taken into account. 
These are the three circumstances which influence 
men in building their homes in certain localities, 
and the natural instincts of the birds lead them 
into the same line of thought when they come to 
consider the question of house-building. 

The first question is sometimes difficult to solve. 
The feeding ground of some birds is so difficult of 
access that it is no easy matter to find a convenient 
place near it to build nests. A flock of sea birds 
once lighted upon a wrecked wheat ship which 
had floated down in the warmer seas and stranded 
on a half-submerged reef. Dozens of them built 
their nests in the cabin of the ship, in quiet nooks 
on the deck, and even in the tattered sails. Their 
feeding ground was the wrecked ship, and rather 
than go hundreds of miles off to make their home 
they took full possession of the vessel, and set up 
housekeeping on it. Another instance of a peculiar 
site for bird nests was on a floating iceberg. The 
berg had floated down from the northern seas, car- 
rying with it frozen berries, seaweed, and other 
edible plant growths. Two gulls discovered the 
rich harvest of food on the iceberg, and they fol- 
lowed it for weeks and months. Finding the 
iceberg a solid structure, they soon built their nests 
on its summit, and reared their young on the queer 
floating island. This was only a temporary place, 
however, for the berg was liable to topple over at 
any time and destroy the home on its summit. 

Birds of prey usually follow in the wake of the 
smaller birds, and select a site in the neighborhood 
of some breeding colony. This gives them ample 
opportunity to feed themselves and their young 
without going any great distance for the food. 

Birds will often adopt ingenious methods to pro- 
tect their homes from danger. Those that build in 
the orchards will usually hang their nests on some 
limbs that are too slight to bear even the weight of 
acat. They will also try to shield them from ob- 
servation by winding leaves and branches around 
the outside, or by pulling a cluster of foliage or 
fruit between the nests and the ground. One 
oriole that had been pursued by a relentless cat for 
two seasons finally hit upon a plan that baffled 
pussy most decidedly. Taking two slender limbs 
from two different apple trees, she joined their 
ends together by suspending half her nest on each 
one. This made an artificial but very slight 
bridge from one tree to the other. Pussy vainly 
tried to reach the nest when the young ones were 
first born; but, as the limbs were high up in the 
air, she was afraid to venture too : = The 
young ones grew larger and larger under the care 
of the iiemhent nts; but, unfortunately, one 
day while the old birds were studying out the 
problem of teaching their little ones the art of fly- 


ing without putting them in the power of the 
watchful cat, a heavy storm came up. The limbs 
of the trees swayed and trembled so violently that 
the nest was finally torn in two, and its contents 
were emptied on the ground below. Pussy was 
waiting for the impending disaster, and her watch- 
fulness was rewarded by a delicious dinner. A 
small oven-bird was in the habit of building its 
little home on the ground near the same orchard, 
and she was tormented by the same ruthless in- 
vader. One season she too adopted a novel plan 
to defy the cat, which was more successful than 
thatof theoriole. A large-necked demijohn, which 
was cracked, but no pieces broken out of it, had 
been thrown away back of the orchard. It was 
half covered over with weeds and leaves, which 
made it so much better for the bird. One spring 
she took possession of it and built her nest in the 
further end of it, nearly a foot from the open 
mouth. The cat vainly tried to reach it by stick- 
ing her paw in the neck, but the distance was too 
great for her to reach. Then she laid in wait for 
the old birds, and tried to catch them as they came 
out of the demijohn. But they were too smart for 
kitty here, too. Only one bird would enter at a 
time, and the other would stay outside to watch 
and give warning of danger. If the cat was watch- 
ing the home, the sentinel outside would chirp 
loudly to the one inside. Then, when pussy left, 
the bird would fly down to the mouth of the demi- 
john and call its mate outside. In this way the 
two birds brought their young up safely, and for 
three seasons they made the old demijohn their 
home. 

In building bird-houses boys should remember 
these facts. If built in the garden or orchard, 
birds that gather their food from such places will 
be sure to take possession of bird-houses that may 
be built for them, provided they are put up in some 
safe place. The best way to do this is to nail them 
on the sides of the barn or other building, so that 
enemies cannot get at them very easily. If they 
are to adorn the top of a post, pieces of discarded 
stove-pipe should be slipped over the poles below 
the houses and nailed in place, or the pole should 
be wrapped with barbed wire. This will keep the 
eats from climbing up the post and killing the 
young. The houses should be made long and nar- 
row, with very small openings in front, just so the 
birds can squeeze in and out. This will prevent 
owls and other night birds from entering the homes 
and killing the feathered inmates. 

Tin cans make excellent homes for small birds, 
and they can be ornamented to suit the taste. Cigar 
boxes come next in order of cheapness and ease of 
manufacture. Then come the more elaborate 
houses with two stories, peaked roofs, ornamented 
chimneys surmounted by weather-vanes, and the 
whole fastened on the top of poles. Climbing vines 
can be made to run up the poles, as an ornament 
for the front yard or thelawn. Soft browns, grays, 
or dark greens are the best colors to use for paint- 
ing the houses. If there is no building material 
near the barn or house, the birds will be induced 
to take up their quarters in the boxes by spreading 
food around and on top of the house, and by plac- 
ing bunches of soft hair, straw, and hay near the 
base of the pole. 


A CHRISTMAS TREE FOR GROWN-UPS. 


ES, I really mean it—a Christmas tree for 
grown-up people, and men only at that. 
Not a tree just lighted, but a tree bear- 
y ing most mysterious fruit all tied up in 
brown paper parcels; and no group of 
children ever received their present with more evi- 
dence of enjoyment than did these men, many of 
them with gray heads and beards. 
The Christmas tree was held in a little chapel in 
a little side street down near the water. It isa 
chapel devoted to the use of sailors. A week be- 
fore the tree is held, the pastor visits all the vessels 
in port on which he thinks he will find Scandinavian 
a and invites them to the tree, and they all 
come, knowing that each one will receive a gift. 
As each man enters the chapel he is given a card 
on which isa number. The exercises begin with 
singing Scandinavian hymns and songs; sea cap- 
tains talk, and some of the men; then there is 
more music, and at last the candles on the tree 
are lighted, and the real fun begins. The pastor 
takes a bundle from the tree, calls out the number, 
anc a big sailor in the back part of the room gets 
up, and, all smiles, looking, in his fur cap, like 
a Santa Claus himself, he takes his parcel. When 
he goes back to his seat, all his companions are 


curious to see its contents. He tugs and works at 
the string, and at last uncovers a pair of mittens, 
a worsted cap with ear mufflers, and a tin horn, 
which he blows just loud enough to make a little 
noise, and laughs with glee as though he were a 
boy four years old. In the meantime all over the 
room are groups bent over some sailor who has 
received his gift. The numbers are called louder 
and faster, and the room is bright with colored caps, 
comforters, mittens, shirts, socks, and here and 
there some sailor finds a toy in his parcel, and then 


there is great laughing and joking. A big giant of — 


a sailor hangs around his neck a tiny drum with 
sticks scarcely as long as the fingers on his hand, a 
trumpet that makes about as much noise as a cricket, 
a gun that would almost be hidden in the big bronzed 
hand of the owner. At last the pastor announces 
that he has a parcel “ for the man with the longest 
beard.” A half-dozen men get up to claim it, and 
beards are measured, and then, amid the clapping 
of hands, the fortunate man gets his package, which 
will probably contain a home-knitted shirt, very 
warm and comfortable. Then a parcel will be 
found for “the shortest man,” and again there is 
much measuring and laughing, and the shortest man 
gets a woolen jacket that some dear old lady in 
Norway has made. A parcel for “the youngest 
sailor on his first voyage” is found, and a pretty 
boy about fifteen years old, who blushes like a girl, 
and whose eyes have hardly recovered from the 
tears of the night before, when he longed, in his 
narrow berth, for a glimpse of his mother and the 
children in the home in Sweden, unties his parcel 
and finds a roll of socks and two pairs of mittens 
and a package of candy. How bright his face is, 
and how happy he looks, and how good the candy 
from the far-away home tastes! 

Who makes these things, and how do they reach 
the sailors from the far-away homes ? 

A great many men in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark earn their living by being sailors. As 
little boys they grow up with this thought, for it is 
the way their fathers and grandfathers earn their 
living. The stories they hear about other lands 
give a desire to visit them and see the strange 
sights. This leaves a great many mothers and 
wives and grandmothers and sisters home alone 
with the little children, and in the long winter 
days and in the long twilights they card and spin 
and weave and knit for their dear ones so far 
away. They make up parcels, and send them 
to the seaport town, saying to which port they 
would like their parcel sent. The agent of the 
Seamen’s Friend Society sends the parcel, and 
the agent in the foreign port makes the Christ- 
mas tree ready, and invites the men. In every par- 
cel is the name of the lady who made the gift, and 
sometimes the youngest sailor gets the socks made 
by his own grandmother, and then there is great 
rejoicing. This does not happen often, for the peo- 
ple at home do not know positively where their own 
dear sailors are, but they send the gifts kuowing 
that some sailor will be made happy. ‘Two boxes 
are always kept for the ships that are coming 
in, and after New Year’s a second tree is held for 
those sailors who were not in port at Christmas. 


Although the holidays are over, and our pres- 
ents made, we are in the midst of the season that 
finds open fires, shaded lamps, new books and 
magazines in all our homes. Does it not add 
greatly to our pleasure to have a book read aloud? 
and will busy fingers prevent listening ears or atten- 
tive brains? Here is a suggestion for our young 
readers that will be found useful next Christmas, if 
there is not an unclothed, unsightly shelf waiting for 
itnow. A pretty lambrequin can be made of a piece 
of ticking the length of mantel and about six inches 
wide, four or five balls of tinsel, several skeins of 
rope linen, according to length of lambrequin. It 
is much prettier if several colors of tinsel and rope 
linen are used. I used two—blue and pink. The 
stripes in the ticking must be very narrow, extend- 
ing up and down the lambrequin. Cut the tinsel 
into pieces the width of ticking, sew them over the 
stripes ; variegate the colors. ‘Then take the rope 
linen, cut it into pieces twelve inches long. Take 
ten of these and place them together evenly. Next 
make a hole in the bottom of lambrequin with scis- 
sors, and, placing a large bone hook through the 
hole from the wrong side, put the linen over the 
hook, and draw it through. This makes a loop. 
Take the rest of the rope linen, place it on the hook, 
and draw it through the loop. Continue this all 
along the bottom of fringe. This makes a pretty 
and inexpensive lambrequin for a bedroom. 
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TWO HOUSES. 


LIVER was the jolliest 
little boy you ever saw. 
You could not make him 
cross unless he was very 
hungry. You have no 
hobby-horse,” said Rob- 
bie, who lived next door, 
talking through the 
fence one day. 

“No, but I have 
reins,” responded Oli- 
ver, cheerfully. The day 

was mild and almost like spring, and Oliver had run 

out on the piazza with his hoop and stick to play 
for five minutes. Robbie was digging with his 
new shovel in the garden near the fence, and Oliver 
thought he would run out and speak to him. Rob- 
bie was not in good-humor that morning, and in 
stead of greeting Oliver with a smile he met him, 
as I said, with “ You have no hobby-horse.” Oliver 
smiled cheerfully as he answered, and after a few 
minutes said, “ You have a nice shovel, and I have 

a wheelbarrow, and next summer we can cart.” 

Oliver never finished the sentence, for such a 

howl as Robbie gave so surprised him that he sat 

down suddenly on the ground, holding tightly on 
to his hoop, and stared with open-mouthed wonder 
at Robbie, who screamed with all his might, until 
his face was purple, “I want a’eelbarrow.” The 
mothers from both houses ran out, and each took 
her own boy into the house, Robbie pulling back 
and yelling louder every step, while poor little 

Oliver was so astonished 

that he could not speak, 

although it was no new 
thing for Master Robbie 
to cry without reason. 

Nobody expected Rob- 

bie to play long without 

crying, or making a fuss 
of some 
kind. Oliver 
stood by the 


TWO BOYS IN 


window for some 
time after he came 
in, hoping to see 
Robbie come out 
again, but he did not 
come. So Oliver concluded to go to New York 
and buy Robbie a wheelbarrow. Here he is, with 
his horses harnessed tandem, his bright new reins 
over the leader’s neck, and his beautiful new whip 
with the long lash snapping through the air, till 
you almost wonder the horses do not run away. 
“Get up!” rings out through the house, and then 
thewhipsnaps. Downin the kitchen Bridget smiles 
as she hears him, and murmurs, “ Bless the boy !” 
His mamma, in the next room, as she finishes a new 
lace collar. for him, says, “ What a joy!” 

Over at Robbie’s house Mary shuts the kitchen 
door so that she cannot hear Robbie, while his 
mamma, tired and unhappy, tries to quiet him by 
rocking the beautiful new hobby-horse, whose long, 
lovely gray mane shakes back and forth almost as 
if he were alive. Robbie does not see him; his face 
is buried in his polo cap on the floor. 


A saucerful of shaved ice may be preserved for 
twenty-four hours with the thermometer in the 
room at ninety degrees Fahrenheit, if the following 
precautions are observed: Put the saucer contain- 
ing the ice in a soup plate and cover it with another. 
Place the soup plate thus arranged on a good heavy 
pillow, and cover it with another pillow, pressing 
the pillows so that the plates are completely im- 
bedded in them. An old jack-plane set deep is a 
most excellent thing with which to shave ice. It 
should be turned bottom upward, and the ice shoved 
backward and forward over the cutter. 


; 
It is the sum of the million little unconscious 
dispositions that go to make life joyful or painful. 
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Sunday 


THE SIGN OF HIS MESSIAHSHIP.’ 


By tHE Rev. LymMAN ABBOTT. 


HEN the shepherds heard the angel’s decla- 
ration, “ And this shall be a sign unto you: 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
and lying in a manger,” I wonder if they took the 
meaning in. If they did, the declaration must have 
puzzled them. That the Messiah, the promised 
Deliverer of Israel, the Wonderful, the Counselor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace—that He should be found cradled in a 
manger would seem to them well-nigh incredible ; 
but that this cradling in a manger should be the 
sign, the evidence, of his Messiahship—this would 
seem well-nigh unthinkable. But this was the 
declaration—which, perhaps, they hardly even pon- 
dered—which not too often, nor too profoundly, has 
the Church pondered since. We have looked— 
have we not ?—rather to the angels’ song, or to the 
miracles—the silenced sea, the seeing Bartimzus, 
the leaping paralytic, the madman turned preacher, 
—as the sign of his Messiahship, rather than to his 
lowly birth and humble condition. Philosophers 
and wise men have stumbled at this story of the 
manger, and proposed to drop it from the Gospel 
as a legend ; forgetting that legends make the birth 
of world deliverers, as that of Siddartha, in a a 
ace, not in a stable. The paradox of the angel is 
worth serious pondering—of all the incidents in 
this story not least worthy of our pondering. 

I. The babe of the East at birth was wrapped 
round and round in a long cloth, which forbade his 
limbs all free movement and natural development. 
This was thought necessary to his protection. And 
this is the first sign of the Messiahship of Jesus. 
He enters life subject to all the limitations and 
hindrances of those he has come to deliver. He 
empties himself of his glory; he is made in the 
form of a servant; he becomes subject to life’s lim- 
itations, subject even unto death, and that the 
death of the cross. And this is the sign of bis 
Messiahship because he comes to deliver us, not 
by force applied from without, 
but by life implanted within. 
The seed comes to take the 
juices of the earth from their 
dark grave and lift them up, 
and convert them into blossom 
and fruit. And that it may do 
this it enters into their dark- 
ness, becomes a dweller in their 
prison-house, shares their death, 
that it may confer life on them. 
The Union army marches into 
the South that it may confer 
freedom on the negro by break- 
ing his chains and releasing 
him from all allegiance to his master. But he is not 
om truly emancipated. The teacher goes into the 

outh, shares the life, the obloquy, the prejudices 
to which the negro is subject, that she may eman- 
cipate him by implanting a new life in him. The 
successful missionary enters into the conditions of 
pagan life that he may change these conditions. 
John Howard becomes a prisoner that he may 
reform the prisons. The Messiah enters into all 
limitations of human life, that he may create that 
life anew. He knows hunger, weariness, doubt, 
uncertainty, “ fightings without and fears within ;” 
for only thus can he truly deliver us from our fight- 
ings and our fears. That he is wrapped in swad- 
dling-clothes is the sign of his Messiahship. 

II. He is cradled ina manger. Entering life to 
share the swaddling-clothes of humanity, he enters 
it at the bottom of life. He preaches chiefly in the 
fields and the streets ; he gathers his followers from 
the peasant classes; the common people hear him 
gladly ; the palace opens not its doors to him ; the 
rich, the learned, the aristocratic, pass him by. For 
our reforms we are always looking out for the aid 
of men of station and influence. Christ proceeded 
in a different way. He appealed to the instincts 
of the multitude ; he sought the ear of the common 
people. Primitive Christianity followed the ex- 
ample set by its Lord. The “upper chamber” 
was its meeting-house; the catacombs were its 
cathedral. Paul, with his accustomed boldness, puts 
this paradox of a Christian democracy in the most 
paradoxical form: “ That which is folly according 
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to this world, God hath chosen that he may put to 
blush the wise; and that which is weak accordin 
to this world, God hath chosen that he may put to 
blush the powerful; and the ill born according to 
this world and the utterly despised hath 
chosen, yea, the things that are not, that he may 
make of none effect the things that are, so that no 
flesh should boast itself in the presence of God.” ! 

This has been the history of all the great world re- 
forms. Civil liberty in Great Britain is born of the 
preaching friars, not of her great ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. The Lutheran Reformation is an uprising of 
the common people, and is led by one who is himself 
the son of a peasant. The Puritan Reformation 
gathers nearly all its recruits from the middle and 
lower classes. Sydney Smith casts his fine scorn 
on the “consecrated cobblers”’ who lead the Wes- 
leyan Reformation, which revolutionizes the relig- 
ious life of England. There is in all this a lesson 
for our day. Enough to say that whenever the 
church no longer.appeals with success to the com- 
mon people, whenever it is made up of the wise, 
the rich, the strong, the well born, and the common 
people are excluded or stand apart, it has lost the 
sign of Messiahship which accompanied the coming 
of its Master into the world. 

III. And there is a reason for this: for willing 
self-humiliation is the witness of self-sacrificing love. 
He made himself of no reputation, took upon him 
the form of a servant, was made in the likeness of 
men, humbled himself, became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore—wHERE- 
FoRE—God hath highly exalted him. Humiliation 
is God’s method of exaltation. Humility is the 
sign of love. That a peasant born should endeavor 
to raise the peasant class is no great evidence of 
unselfish love, because he rises with his class ; or, if 
not, class interest is a quasi self-interest. But if 
the noble becomes a peasant, if the Oxford grad- 
uate takes up his home in the East of London, if 
the collegian bred goes to Forsyth Street, if the 
Moravian missionary sells himself into slavery, if 
the Son of God lays aside his divinity and enters 
into life, he thereby witnesses to a love unselfish, 
self-sacrificing, strong. This humiliation is the 
sign of Messiahship because it is the sign of love. 
For humility is not—and this needs to be constantly 
repeated—thinking meanly of one’s self; it is devot- 
ing one’s self, with full consciousness of one’s powers, 
to lowly service, or the service of the lowly. It is 
the humility of him who entered life at the 
manger and left it by the cross, and was from the 
manger to the cross the friend of publicans and 
sinners. 


GATHEKED FRAGMENTS. 


The appearance of the natural man was solemnized 
in a natural i The spiritual man was also sur- 
rounded by a paradise when he entered the world—by 
a paradise homogeneous to his nature, by a paradise of 
New Testament dispositions.—[ Lange. ) 

If the shepherds in Christ’s immediate neighborhood 
had the first, the sages from afar had the next, sight of 
the new-born King. Even so still, simplicity first, 
science next, finds its way to Christ.—[Jamieson, 
Fausset, and Brown. 

We have in Matthew an account of a star pointing 
out his birth to the wise men, who were Gentiles ; here 
we are told of the notice given of it by an angel to the 
shepherds, who were Jews. To each God chose to 
speak in the language they were most consonant with. 
—([Henry. 

The meanest circumstances of Christ’s humiliation 
were all along attended with some discoveries of his 
glory. Even when he humbled himself, God did exalt 

im and give him earnests of his future exaltations.— 
[ Henry. 

Pride is the character of the children of Adam ; hu- 
mility the mark of the Son of God.—[ Quesnel. 

Not in the busy hum of day, but in the profound still- 
ness of night, came these heavenly visitants to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem. So came the Lord to Abraham, 
and once and again to Jacob. It was in the night season 
that Jesus himself was transfigured on the mount.— 
[Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown. 

“Fear not.” There is no fear which may not be 
exchanged for great joy by the glad tidings of a 
Saviour ; but also no great joy can truly pervade the 
heart unless preceded by fear.—[ Lange. 

“ And this shall be a sign.” The depth of Christ’s 
voluntary humiliation is the authentication of his divine 
character and mission. 

“Glory to God.” Obloquy is a ingredient 
in the composition of all true glory.—[ Burke. 

“They made known abroad.” The shepherds judged 
rightly that men having such good news to tell should 
by no means delay to tell it. So all men who have 
come to know the love of God should, in all fit ways 
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and occasions, testify it, that it may be a blessing to 
others no less.—[ Cowles. 

“ And all they that heard it wondered.” who 
wonder at the mysteries of God, though they believe 
not yet, are not far from faith.—[Starke. 

“ Mary pondered them in her heart.” The shepherds 
publish the Gospel ; Mary meditates on it. Publishing 
and pondering are both Christian virtues. As Mary 
had silently left it to God to clear up her virtue when 
that was suspected, so she silently leaves it to him to 
publish her honor now that it is veiled.—[ Henry. 

However mistaken the endeavor to find in the Virgin 
Mary the sympathy and fond familiarity of a divine 
fostering love, it is an error into which men have been 
drawn by the profoundest needs of the human soul.— 
[ Beecher. 

“ Returned, glorifying and praising God.” 
cradle of Christ had jek an effect upon the shepherds 
as to make them rise from the stable and the manger 
to heaven, how much more powerful ought the death 
and resurrection of Christ to be in raising us to God 
(Calvin. 

The shepherds returned, “glorifying and praising 
God,” indeed, but still returned—to their proper busi- 
ness.—[ Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown. 


QUESTIONS 

In what country did these events take place ? 

What Old Testament accounts are there of angel 
appearances? And what light do they throw on the 
probable appearance of this angel ? 

Why to all people? What parallel passages of 
Scripture indicate that the Gospel is for all men ? 

Refer to any prophecies in the Bible fulfilled in this 
birth of a Messiah. 

Why were the swaddling-clothes and the manger an 
evidence that Jesus was the Messiah ? 

What lessons can you draw for our time from the 
angels’, song ? 

What evidence from Scripture of the pre-existence 
of Christ ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JOY OVER THE CHILD JESUS. 


By Emity HunTINnNGToN MILLER. 


Or: a few persons had been told the wonder- 
ful news that the time had come for the birth 
of the Saviour. They were none of them great 
ple; and when at last he was born, in Bethle- 
em of Judea, the angel who brought the good tid- 
ings was not sent to the king or to the high priest, 
but to some shepherds who were watching their 
flocks by night in the fields near the little town. 
We do not know the names of these shepherds, or 
anything about them; but God's messages come to 
those ons are waiting to hear and ready to receive 
them; so we can be quite sure that they were men 
who thought about the promised Saviour, and were 
watching for his coming. In these very fields 
David used to tend his sheep; it was here that the 
lion and the bear came and took the lamb from his 
flock ; and here, in the starlit nights, he may have 
sung his song beginning, ‘‘ The heavens declare the 
glory of God.” What would these shepherds do as 
they lay there, wrapped in their garments of cam- 
el's hair? Perhaps they would sing some of those 
very songs of David that were still chanted in the 
Temple, or talk about a wonderful story, that some 
one had brought from the hill country, of a child 
who had been born to an old priest, who was said 
to be the messenger sent to prepare the way of the 
Lord. 
Suddenly, while they were singing or talking, or 
silently watching, a great light shone round about 
them; not a light like the sun or the moon, but 
more splendid than either—for this was the glory 
of the Lord, and in it they saw an angel standing 
by them, and they were “sore afraid.” The angel 
may have been there before: God’s angels may 
often be about us, as we know that God himself is; 
but our eyes cannot see them, and so we forget them. 
We speak words and do deeds that would make us 
tremble with shame and fear if we could see the 
holy faces looking upon us. And sometimes, when 
we kneel and say “Our Father” as if we really 
believed God was in the room and listening to our 
words, we are thinking of other things—of our 
work or our play or our plans: what if, all at once, 
as if a curtain were drawn away, the glory of God 
should shine out, and we should hear him say, “ I 
am here; I am listening.” Even if we were quite 


honest and sincere, we should probably be as the 
shepherds were—sore afraid. 

The first words of the angel were “ FEAR NorT.”’ 
The message is one of love; it is good tidings of 
great joy: the very best news that ever was told to 
man; the news that the Saviour was here; born 
that day, in the city of David. Good news for all 
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people; for this Saviour is not a king of the Jews, 
but Christ the Lord, who comes with the tidings 
that it is all the world which God so loved as to 
send them salvation. 

The angel told them where they should find the 
babe and how he would be dressed, and then, as if 
they could keep silence no longer, a multitude of 
the heavenly host were with the messenger, prais- 
ing God and saying, “ Glory to God 1n the highest ; 
and on earth peace, good-will toward men.” vid 
had never sung any such song as that; no such 
song had ever been sung on earth before: good-will 
from God to everybody; not anger, but love; not 
punishment, but help; not wrath, but mercy; not 


war, but peace—good tidings of great joy to all 


hen the angels went: away,the shepherds did 
not wait, but went with haste to Bethlehem. They 
did not say, “Let us go and see if it is so,” but, 
‘* Let us go and see this thing which has come to 
pass ;”” they hastened because they believed. Just 
as they expected, they found Mary and Joseph, and 
the babe lying in a manger, and when they had seen 
him they went about telling to every one the wonder- 
ful things the angel had told them about the child. 
They told Mary also, and while other people only 
wondered, Mary treasured up the words in her 
heart, and thought about them, and did not forget 
them when the shepherds had gone back again to 
their flocks. 

The shepherds did go back again to the fields, 
though they praised God as they went, and thanked 
him for what they had seen and heard. Why 
should we not be as glad as they were at the good 
tidings of great joy? Thenews is just as true and 
just as sure to-day as if each one of us had received 
it from the angel host, and we are to do exactly 
what the shepherds did: 

Listen to the message. 

Believe it. 

Go just as we are bidden to find the Saviour for 
ourselves. 

Tell the good news to others. 

Go about our daily work praising and glorifying 
God. 

If we do this we are taking up the song the angels 
sang, and spreading over the world the blessed tid- 
ings of God’s love and good-will to all people. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


HOW TO BECOME STRONG CHRISTIANS. 
(1 Cor, xvi., 1-24.) 


By tHe Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


YING at the very heart of this chapter, so full 

of personal and practical admonition, are 
the words, “ Be strong.” Steadfastness (xv., 58), 
power, strength, are the qualities which Paul 
greatly desired to behold in the disciples of 
Christ. Merely becoming Christians is not by 
any means satisfying to a religious teacher. We 
desire our children, our scholars, our parishion- 
ers, to become reliable, influential, helpful, strong 
Christians. Many an inquirer has suffered from 
coming too loosely into the Christian service. 
He desires merely to become a Christian, just 
enough so to get intoheaven. Now, these words of 
Paul are a sort of earnest, practical summing up of 
this entire epistle. The next few verses are per- 
sonal messages to individuals in the Corinthian 
Church. To the church itself the thirteenth and 
fourteenth verses are the concluding adjuration. The 
same truth is brought forward as the practical sum- 
ming up of the great chapter on Christ's resurrec- 
tion, “ Be steadfast, immovable.” So here there 
are four pictures of Christian strength. 

First, Christian watchfulness is strength “Watch 
ye.” The picture is of a Roman soldier standing 
as sentinel. His one duty is vigilance, so that 
neither he nor the cause he represented might be 
surprised by the enemy. Perhaps our weakness 
as Christians comes more often through surprise 
from an unexpected direction, rather than any 
severe temptation and deliberate choice to sin. We 
fall through the stealthy approach of our foes, 
through unconscious influences of our surround- 
ings, through insidious arguments. To remain 
strong we must be vigilant. 

2. Steadfastness in the faith is strength. This 
standing fast in the faith does not mean quite 
so much a stalwart position on some body of doc- 
trine. The faith here mentioned is our own con- 
fident trust in the glad news, as, for instance, he 
has recently been arguing it, in the great fact of 


1 For the week beginning January 26, 1890, 


the living Christ. It is a firm holding on to the 
things we have believed, in spite of the wiles of the 
devil. There are two or three other references to 
the place of Christian steadfastness. It is standing 
“in the Gospel” (or “glad tidings ”’ of life through 
Christ), xv., 1; standing in the hope and confi- 
dence of rewarded labor, xv., 58; standing “ in the 
Lord ”’—that is, in loving fellowship with him, 
Phil. iv., 1—1 Thess. iii., 8; “in the spirit,” Phil. 
i., 27; in the liberty by which Christ has made us 
free, Gal. v., 1. 

3. The third element of Christian character de- 
scriptive of strength is Christian manliness. “ Act 
like men.” What is this but courage in act and 
thought? what is it but the cultivation of those 
noble qualities which go to form a grand manhood, 
and whose possession by the Christian believer, 
whether man or woman, is a sure concomitant of 
strength? The absence of meanness, of timidity, of 
treacherous alliance with the foe; the possession of 
positiveness, of courage, of the heroic spirit of self- 
sacrifice for the good of the cause, such as actuates 
the soldier—this is the chivalry that marks the strong 
knight of the cross. All of the King’s sons and the 
King’s daughters should exhibit these high-born 
traits. 


4. Finally, while these others are synonyms of 
strength, the responsibility for strength is laid di- 
rectly upon us. It is noticeable that qualities which 
are supposed to be independent of ourselves we are 
commanded to possess. It is thus our duty to re- 
joice, to believe, to be strong. Weakness is the 
result of our own fault. For strength is obtained 
through a constant use of the materials afforded us 
of God. Men of the word are strong; obedient 
believers are strong; they who cordially weleome 
God’s spirit to their hearts are strong; they who 
wrestle in prayer shall prevail with God and men. 
Since, then, any Christian, however young or weak, 
is entirely capable of these, it is the duty as well as 
privilege of every believer to be strong. 

References: Acts vi., 8; Rom. xv., 13,19; Cor. 
i.y 18—ii., 4, 5; 2 Cor. iv.. 7—vi.. 7—xii., 9; Eph. 
vi., 10; Phil. iii., 10; 2 Tim. i., 7; 2 Pet. i., 3; 1 
Thess. i., 5; Mie. iii.. 8; Zech. iv, 6; Gen. xxxii., 
28; Num. xxii., 38; 2 Sam. xxii, 33. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ephes. iii., 14-21; (2) 
Ephes. i., 15-25; (3) Exod v., 1-17; (4) Josh. 
i.. 1-18; (5) Judges vi, 1-23; (6) 1 Sam. iii., 1-21; 
(7) 1 Cor. xvi, 1-14. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 

There is nothing, | venture to think, of more 
importance in this age than to represent Christian- 
ity to the world as little as possible clothed and 
smothered in the language, ritual, and customs of 
past centuries. 


God's love is greater than your sin, if you have 
broken all the commandments every day you have 
lived since your birth. Soul of man, God's love is 
not new to thee, it is an eternal solicitude. 


What is our death but a night’s sleep? For as 
through sleep all weariness and faintness pass awav 
and cease, and the power of the spirit comes back 
again, so that in the morning we arise fresh and 
joyous: so at the last day we shall rise again, as if 
we had only slept a night, and shall be fresh and 
strong.—[ Martin Luther. 

A “manof God.” Yes, truly a man who proved 
by his own life and words the reality of the union 
between earth and heaven, between the finite and 
infinite, between this weary world and the blue 
starlit heavens and all beyond. A “ man of God.” 
Yes, one who rendered God, who is a Spirit, more 
visible by the spiritual life he led, because God re- 
veals himself from within created beings and not 
simply around or above them. 


The doctrine of Evolution is regarded by many 
Christians as the latest invention of the devil for 
the destruction of faith, and some of its most prom- 
inent advocates assume that between it and the 
Christian religion there is a war which admits of 
no truce, and must be waged until one combatant 
or the other has been utterly destroyed. Wiser 
men on both sides are less dogmatic, and multitudes 
are asking whether there may not be found some 
great reconciling principle which shall abolish 
enmity, and give to Religion its place within the 
realm of Evolution, while Evolution is sanctified to 
the furtherance of faith as a comprehensive view 
of the manner in which God works in creation, in 
providence, and in the education, redemption, and, 
finally, the glorification of man. 
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